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Introduction. 


'^ 


T, 


he  northernmost  great  island  of  the  Arctic  American  Archipelago 
was  first  sighted  in  1616  by  Baffin  and  Bylot  and  got  its  first  name, 
Ellesmereland,  that  is,  the  first  apart  from  the  Eskimo  name  "Umingma 
nuna",  the  land  of  the  muskoxen,  which  is  probably  of  very  much  older 
origin.  The  next  European  who  visited  these  parts  was  Captain,  after- 
wards Sir,  John  Ross,  who  sailed  up  to  Smith  Sound  in  the  "Isabella", 
1818.  Both  expeditions,  however,  only  sighted  the  land  from  their  ships, 
no  landings  were  made.  Then,  in  1851,  two  of  the  ships  in  the  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  under  the  command  of  Sherard 
OsBORN  and  Cator,  went  into  Jones  Sound,  and  the  first  landing  was 
effected  on  the  south  coast  of  Ellesmereland,  not  however  on  the  main- 
land but  on  Gone  Island.  Again,  in  1852,  a  search-expedition  visited 
the  same  parts  under  the  command  of  Inglefield,  who  went  further 
up  Smith  Sound  than  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  looked  into  the 
great  basin  to  the  north,  where  also  points  of  a  coast  were  visible  to 
the  north-west,  which  was  afterwards  regarded  as  belonging  to  another 
island,  but  he  did  not  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sound. 

The  first  map  of  the  south  coast  was  drawn  by  the  officers  of  the 
above-mentioned  expedition  in  1851.  It  gives  only  the  eastern  parts  of 
both  coasts  of  Jones  Sound,  and  is  so  far  very  well  in  accordance  with 
the  true  trend  of  the  coast.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  map  of 
Inglefield  from  1852,  his  additions  to  the  chart  being  almost  entirely 
wrong.    He  has,  however,  placed  an  island.  Sir  Inglis  Peak,  about  84— 

O  85  °  W.,  close  to  the  coast  of  Ellesmereland.  Now  a  considerable  island 
really  exists,  and  even  if  its  relative  position  to  the  coast  is  another  than 
in  Inglefield's  map,  still  I  think  his  name  for  it  must  be  kept.     Conse- 

OO      quently  I  use  it  instead  of  the  later  name  "Skreia"  of  Sverdrup  (Neues 

Land). 
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During  the  next  expedition  to  Smith  Sound,  that  of  Kane  in  1853 — 
55,  the  western  (^'American")  side  was  first  visited,  not,  however,  the 
southern  part,  Ellesmereland  proper,  hut  the  region  to  the  north-west 
of  Kane  Basin,  which  was  now  named  Grinnell  Land.  It  was  Dr. 
Hayes,  who  made  that  short  trip  along  the  shore,  and  on  his  return 
journey,  he  followed  the  coast  southwards  so  as  to  come  very  near  to 
the  Bache  Peninsula  and  look  into  Buchanan  Strait  of  Inglefield,  which 
he  took  to  he  a  sound  running  westwards  and  separating  Ellesmere-  and 
Grinnell  Lands.  This  sound,  which  in  fact  did  not  exist,  was  named 
in  honour  of  Hayes.  In  his  own  expedition  in  1860-61,  Hayes  again 
visited  the  Grinnell  Land  coast  and  also  Cape  Isabella  and  Gale  Point 
to  the  south. 

The  Polaris  expedition  of  1871—1873,  has  made  important  addi- 
tions to  a  knowledge  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Grinnell  Land  east 
coast,  hut  slill  more  important  are  those  of  the  English  expedition  of 
1875 — 76  under  the  command  of  Nares,  which  visited  many  points  from 
Cape  Sabine  northwards  to  Floeberg  Beach  on  the  north  coast,  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  "Alert"  and  further  to  Cape  Alfred  Ernest.  This 
also  was  the  first  expedition  which  brought  home  a  considerable  material 
of  botanical  collections  and  observations,  especially  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  where  the  "Discovery"  wintered.  Here 
also,  the  United  States'  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Greely  worked 
in  1881 — 83,  and  made  very  considerable  additions  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  geography  and  natural  conditions  of  northern  Grinnell  Land.  Peary, 
who  wintered  at  Cape  Hawks  1898 — 99,  has  made  some  corrections  in 
the  map  of  the  adjacent  regions  and  has  also  gone  overland  to  the  west 
coast.  Finally  the  Hayes  Sound  region  and  the  south  and  west  coasts  have 
been  examined  by  the  Sverdrup  expedition  in  1898—1900. 

The  different  parts  of  the  land  have  been  differently  named  by 
their  explorers,  the  northernmost  portion  is  called  Grant  Land,  the  (at 
the  time  not  visited)  part  between  Greely  Fjord  and  Cape  Alfred  Ernest 
is  called  Garfield  Coast  by  Greely;  south  of  that  fjord,  and  down  to 
the  hypothetical  Hayes  Sound,  we  have  Arthur  Land;  Schley  Land  is 
an  equally  hypothetical  island  in  that  sound ;  the  south-eastern  coast  is 
called  North  Lincoln;  and  lastly,  the  western  coast  is  called  King  Oscar 
Land  by  Sverdrup.  However  it  is  shown,  by  the  sledging  work  of 
Peary  (1898—99)  and  of  the  Sverdrup  expedition,  that  the  whole  forms 
one  great  island,  for  which  I  now,  following  the  Geographical  Board  of 
Canada  (cf.  Geogr.  Journ.  1904,  p.  230),  deem  it  best  to  adopt  the  oldest 
name,  Ellesmereland. 
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Roughly  it  may  be  estimated  at  60,000  square  miles,  but  almost  only 
the  coast  can  be  said  to  be  known,  even  though  some  overland  trips 
are  also  made.  The  most  northern  point.  Cape  Columbia,  lies  in  83"  8' 
N.,  the  southernmost.  Cape  Tennyson,  in  76°  8'.  The  northern  part  is 
the  broadest,  sh'etching  from  Cape  Union  61°  W.,  to  Lands  Lokk  92V2  ° 
W.  The  outline  of  the  land  is  very  irregular,  deep  fjords  intersecting 
the  coasts  except  the  northern  one.  Most  parts  of  the  land  are  high 
and  broken,  and  the  mountains  rise  to  not  inconsiderable  heights.  Only 
along  the  western  coast  wide  stretches  of  low  ground  are  to  be  found, 
but  the  architecture  of  the  mountains  is  ralher  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  land,  according  to  the  variations  in  the  geological  nature  of  the 
rocks.  For  information  concerning  the  geology  of  the  southern  and 
western  parts,  I  must  refer  to  the  preliminary  report  on  the  geology  of 
the  expedition  by  my  late  friend  Mr.  P.  Schei.  An  account  of  the  geo- 
logical features  of  the  northern  region  is  given  in  the  Narrative  of  Nares 
(App.  15,  Geology)  by  De  Range  and  Feilden, 

The  Hayes  Sound  region  is  built  principally  of  archaean  rocks, 
which  as  far  as  is  known,  continue  along  the  coast  southward,  and  as 
far  into  Jones  Sound  as  to  the  west  side  of  the  Harbour  Fjord.  This 
is  by  far  the  richest  ground,  both  in  number  of  species  and  denseness 
of  vegetation.  Out  of  the  109  species  found  in  the  regions  I  have  exa- 
mined, 22  only  are  found  in  the  archaean  territory,  whereas  5  only  are 
found  outside  it.  The  Cambrian  and  Silurian  deposits  are  the  poorest 
of  all,  therefore  the  flora  of  most  parts  of  the  coast  line  to  the  west 
along  Jones  Sound  is  very  poor  in  species,  and  shows  a  stunted  vege- 
tation. The  same  seems  also  to  be  the  case  in  the  Bache  Peninsula  and 
along  the  Grinnell  Land  east  coast,  which  is  formed  of  the  same  strata. 
The  Silurian  limestones  especially  give  an  extremely  poor  soil. 

Somewhat  better  conditions  for  the  vegetation,  prevail  in  the  south- 
western pai't  of  the  land,  where  younger  deposits,  devonian  and  car- 
bonian,  form  the  ground.  To  these  also,  partly  at  least,  is  due  the  richer 
flora  of  the  interior  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay  and  at  Lake  Hazen.  The 
vegetation  on  the  mesozoic  and  tertiary  beds  on  the  vv^estern  coast,  is 
too  little  known  for  any  opinion  to  be  formed  about  the  conditions  it 
affords  for  the  plants.  Considerable  parts  of  the  interior  are  covered  with 
ice  and  neves,  but  no  continuous  inland  ice  exists.  The  loose  deposits 
are  either  formed  by  disintegration  of  the  rock  in  situ,  and  at  most  have 
tumbled  down  in  heaps  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  or  else  they  have 
been  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  have  afterwards  become 
uplifted.      Such    is    the    origin    of  all  the  low   land  along  the  coast,  as 
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also  the  present  vallies  represent  former  fjord  bottoms.  No  deposits 
worth  mentioning  were  found,  which  were  due  to  a  former  glaciation  of 
greater  extent,  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  present  glaciers,  there 
might  be  a  small  area  which  appeared  to  have  been  once  ice-covered. 
Doubtless  the  small  extent  of  glaciation  at  the  present  time,  stands  in 
connection  with  the  very  small  amount  of  precipitation,  concerning  which 
I  have  given  some  notes  in  my  Zusam.  Meteor,  in  Sverdrup,  Neues 
Land. 

The  knowledge  we  possess  about  the  flora  and  vegetation  of  the 
land,  comprises,  almost  without  exception,  only  the  coasts,  the  inland 
trips  generally  having  been  made  at  a  season,  when  no  considerable 
collections  could  be  made;  and  of  the  coasts  even,  only  some  portion 
may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  well  known  from  a  botanical  point  of 
view.  The  description  given  by  Greely  of  the  vegetation  in  the  Lake 
Hazen  Valley  implies,  that  there  would  probably  be  an  interesting  field 
for  botanists,  and,  as  there  are  also  in  other  parts  of  the  land  doubt- 
less large  tracts  affording  favorable  conditions  for  vegetation,  inland 
trips  during  the  summer  would  certainly  well  repay  the  pains  with  a 
rich  botanical  harvest.  But  our  expedition  was  not  equipped  for  such 
travelling. 

The  first  contribution  to  the  Ellesmereland  flora  is  to  be  found  in 
Osborn's  Stray  Leaves,  p.  244,  where  "poppies,  saxifrage  and  moss" 
are  mentioned  as  found  on  Cone  Island,  and  where  it  is  also  said  about 
the  vegetation  in  that  region,  that  it  is  much  better  developed  than  in 
Cornwallis  Island  to  the  south-west  (on  limestone  ground).  Specimens 
were  brought  on  board,  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  were  preserved. 

The  next  small  contribution  is  given  by  Durand  (Enura.  PI.  Smith 
S.),  where  however,  only  9  species  from  Cape  Isabella  and  the  adjacent 
Gale  Point  are  mentioned  as  collected  there  by  Hayes  in  1861.  Hayes 
himself  only  casually  speaks  of  mosses,  poppies,  etc.  from  that  locality, 
but  in  the  narrative  of  his  spring  journey  to  Grinnell  Land,  he  has 
mentioned  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  Salix  ardica,  and  Festuca  ovina 
from  Cape  Frazer  (Op.  Pol.  Sea,  p.  341). 

The  botanical  results  of  the  NARES-expedition  which,  as  already 
mentioned  were  considerably  greater,  were  published  in  appendices  to 
the  Narrative  of  the  expedition  in  1878,  and  in  1880  the  botanist  of  the 
expedition  Mr.  Hart  has  himself,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Botany,  published 
an  account  of  the  botanical  observations  made  by  himself,  Captain 
Feilden,  Dr.  Moss  and  other  members  of  the  expedition.  The  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  land  laid  down  in  those  trea- 
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tises,  are  of  a  very  great  interest.  There  are,  however,  especially  per- 
haps in  the  lastmentioned,  not  a  few  errors  in  the  identification  of 
species,  and  doubtless,  specimens  from  Danish  Greenland  have  become 
mixed  with  those  of  Ellesmereland,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  several  false 
statements  of  distribution.  As  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  specimens  of  Hart,  Feilden,  and  others,  now  kept  in  the  herbaria 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  London  and  at  Kew  Gardens,  I  have 
been  able  to  correct  several  errors,  as  will  appear  in  the  treatment  of 
the  different  species. 

I  very  much  regret  not  to  have  had  any  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  American  collections.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  of  the 
GREELY-expedition,  made  at  the  greatest  part  at  Fort  Conger  in  Lady 
Franklin  Bay  and  in  its  vicinity.  The  main  collection  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  necessarily  to  be  left  behind  when  the  retreat  southwards 
began,  and  only  Greely's  "private  collection"  was  transported  to  Smith 
Sound  and  thence  home.  Where  the  specimens  have  come  to  anchor 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  vascular  plants  are  treated  by  Greely  himself 
in  the  Appendix  130,  Botany  of  the  Report  of  the  expedition ;  Asa  Gray, 
S.  Watson  and  G.  Vasey,  however,  have  assisted  him  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  species.  Moreover  there  is  a  list  of  mosses  and  lichens  by 
Rev.  E.  Lehnert  and  A.  W,  Greely  and  some  lists  of  specimens  in 
the  collections.  In  his  '"Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service"  Greely  also 
gives  the  list  of  plants  with  a  few  additional  notes. 

Later  contributions  are  to  be  found  in  Wetherill,  List  1894,  where 
the  collections  of  the  Peary  Auxiliary  Expedition  of  that  year  are  treated, 
containing  a  few  plants  from  Cape  Faraday  and  a  greater  number  from 
"north  side  of  Jones  Sound",  viz.,  the  neighbourhood  of  Smith  and  Cone 
Islands  at  the  mouth  of  Fram  Fjord,  where  a  landing  was  made.  Fur- 
ther I  have  named  a  few  species  new  to  Ellesmereland  or,  at  least  to 
the  southern  parts  of  it  in  my  Prel.  Rep.  and  in  the  botanical  appendix 
to  Sverdrup's  Neues  Land.^ 

Lastly  Mr.  Th.  Holm  of  Brookland,  D.  C.  has  kindly  sent  me  a 
list  of  plants  collected  by  the  American  geologist  Dr.  Stein  in  the  Smith 
Sound  region.  A  few  of  them  taken  in  Ellesmereland,  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  following,  the  rest  will  be  inserted  in  another  paper  about 
the  flora  of  North- Western  Greenland  which  I  am  to  prepare  soon. 


*  As  I  have  only  seen  proof-slieets  of  the  English  edition,  of  which  the  editor  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  send  me  any  copy,  I  must  always  refer  to  the 
German  one,  the  editor  of  which,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bhockhaxs,  has  kindly  sent  me 
copies. 
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Thus  I  think  EUesmereland  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  the  best 
explored  of  all  the  Arctic  American  Islands;  but  yet  large  parts  of  it 
form,  from  a  botanical  point  of  view  at  least,  an  entire  terra  incognita, 
and  as  I  could  sometimes  find  a  new  EUesmereland  citizen  in  places 
which  I  was  inclined  to  regard  as  well  explored,  and  as  several  species 
are  only  found  in  an  isolated  locality,  I  think  many  further  additions 
will  be  made  when  another  botanist  comes  to  visit  the  land.  The  best 
known  districts  now  are  the  neighbourhood  of  Discovery  Harbour  in 
Lady  Franklin  Bay,  the  outer  part  of  Hayes  Sound  (Buchanan  Strait), 
the  environs  of  Fram  Harbour,  and  in  the  south  coast  Fram  Fjord,  Har- 
bour Fjord  and  Goose  Fjord.  The  east  coast  south  of  Cape  Isabella, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  south  coast  and  the  greater  parts  of  the  western 
and  northern  coasts  are  almost  totally  unknown. 

A  fist  of  all  points  whence  collections  or  notes  of  species  exist,  is 
inserted  on  p.  16,  where  also  the  approximate  position  of  each  locality 
is  given. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  astonished  not  to  find  any  notes  about 
the  height  above  the  sea-level  to  which  the  different  species  attain.  At 
first  I  began  making  notes  about  it,  but  soon  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  of  no  interest.  The  height  is  of  very  little  consequence, 
perhaps  of  none  at  all,  in  these  regions.  Indeed  the  higher  plants  were 
most  abundant  in  the  low-lying  grounds  or,  rather  in  the  slopes  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  but  their  diminishing  number  and  more  stunted 
growth,  such  as  could  be  observed  in  many  places  when  one  went  up 
the  mountain  sides,  was  not  due  to  the  higher  level,  but  to  the  decrea- 
sing depth  of  loose  soil  and  often  to  the  lesser  w^ater-supply.  Where 
there  was  enough  soil,  and  where  some  water  trickled  down  even 
during  the  summer,  after  the  melting  of  the  main  mass  of  winter-snow 
was  over,  there  also  vegetation  w^ould  be  found,  which  was  not  inferior 
to  that  of  lower  levels.  Indeed,  the  richest  vegetation,  both  as  to  density, 
development  of  the  plants  and  numbers  of  species,  was  always  found 
in  slopes  some  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Even  at  heights  of  a 
thousand  feet  or  more,  there  would  be  a  flourishing  vegetation,  if  only 
the  other  conditions  were  favorable.  In  few  places  have  I  seen  such 
tall  grasses  as  in  the  plateau  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Goose  P'jord 
and  the  Walrus  Fjord,  at  a  height  of  more  than  1000  feet,  and  often, 
when  after  climbing  a  steep  slope  of  some  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet 
which  was  very  bare  except  for  mosses  and  lichens,  one  arrived  at  a 
ledge  or  plateau,  one  would  find  a  vegetation  which  was  not  any  poorer 
than    that   near   the    sea.     In    fact  two  circumstances  are  decisive,  the 
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water  supply  during  the  time  of  vegetation,  and  the  exposure.  South- 
ward slopes  with  water  enough,  always  held  the  best  developed  vege- 
tation. 

Tbe  system  followed  in  the  special  treatment  of  the  Ellesmereland 
plants  is  that  of  Engler  &  P.rantl,  Planzenfam.  The  order  of  the 
families  is  reversed,  because  I  had  to  begin  with  the  vascular  plants, 
the  lower  cryptogamae  will  follow  in  other  papers.  In  many  cases, 
rather  wide  limits  have  been  drawn  for  the  species;  it  may  be,  that 
sometimes  they  are  even  too  wide,  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to  use 
a  collective  species  name  than  to  sepai'ale  as  species  forms  which  I 
could  not  with  certainty  look  upon  as  constant.  Indeed  I  do  not  doubt 
that  in  several  genera  there  are  such  collective  species,  that  will  some 
time  or  other  be  separated  into  several  species  of  a  narrower  limit. 
But  for  that  a  closer  study  is  necessary  than  that  which  I  could  bestow 
upon  them  when  working  in  the  field,  and  to  make  such  a  separation 
in  a  number  of  herbarium  specimens  I  do  not  think  is  advisable.  In 
many  cases,  I  think  experimental  culture  such  as  is  possible  only  in 
an  arctic  biological  station  will  be  required  before  a  definite  treatment 
is  possible. 

As  for  the  synonymic,  I  have  always  tried  to  go  back  to  the  oldest 
work  in  which  the  plant  in  question  is  described.  Besides  I  have  quoted 
the  principal  synoptic,  floristic  works  about  different  parts  of  the  Arctic 
Regions,  papers  including  the  new  additions  to  a  district,  or  treating  the 
distinction  or  synonymic  of  the  species  in  question.  Under  "occurrence" 
are  mentioned  all  places  where  the  plant  is  collected  (with  the  numbers 
from  my  catalogue  of  collections  added,  which  will  be  used  in  the  labels 
of  the  specimens)  or  noted.  For  very  common  species  no  special  loca- 
hties  are  recorded.  As  for  the  collections  of  others,  "!"  signifies  that  I 
have  seen  specimens. 

The  Ellesmereland  flora  as  it  is  known  at  present,  includes  115 
vascular  plants;  10  species  more  I  have  taken  up  in  the  list  as  doubt- 
ful even  though  I  should  have  been  most  inclined,  for  reasons  staled 
in  each  case,  to  exclude  them  altogether;  however  I  have  not  thought 
myself  entitled  to  do  so,  as  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  proving  that 
a  mistake  has  been  made.  In  many  other  cases,  I  have  seen  the  speci- 
mens which  have  given  rise  to  a  wrong  statement  and  have  put  the 
plant  in  its  right  place. 

The  115  species  belong  to  the  following  families  represented  by  the 
numbers  of  species  added : 
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Compositae 7    '     Criiciferae 13 


Campaiuilaceae 1 

Scrophulariaceae 4 

Plumbagiiiaceae 1 

Priimilaceae 1 

Diapensiaceae 1 

Ericaceae 2 

Pyrolaceae 1 

Onagraceae 1 

Empetraceae 1 

Rosaceae 5 

Saxifragaceae 12 


Papaveraceae 1 

Ranunculaceae 6 

Caiyophyllaceae 10 

Polygnnaceae 2 

Salicaceae 1 

Juncaceae 3 

Gyperaceae 15 

Gramineae 20 

Lycopodiaceae 1 

Equiselaceae 2 

Polypodiaceae 4 


The  genera  represented  by  the  largest  number  of  species  are  Carex 
and  Saxifraga  (11),  Banunctilus  (6),  Draha  and  Poa  (5),  Pedicularis, 
Potentilla  and  Glyceria  (4). 

Only  two  genera,  Androsace  and  Chrysosplenium  are  not  present 
in  Greenland,  and  only  two  more  species  are  totally  absent  from  all 
parts  of  that  country,  viz.  Alsine  Rossii  and  Carex  membranopacta 
(and  besides  the  new  Taraxacimi  piimilum  and  Poa  evagans).  This 
ought  of  course  to  bear  out  the  opinion  of  Hooker  (App.  Nares)  that 
the  flora  of  Ellesmereland  is  entirely  Greenlandic;  even  after  the  number 
of  species  has  been  brought  up  from  the  69  he  reckoned  with  to  115, 
still  the  resemblance  to  the  Greenland  flora  might  seem  to  be  almost 
unaltered.  Even  at  the  first  glance  it  must  seem  astounding  that,  if  a 
limit  between  a  European  flora  in  Greenland  and  an  American  one  to 
the  west  can  be  drawn  at  all,  the  line  should  not  follow  the  border  of 
Greenland  but  should  make  such  a  deflection  as  to  include  Ellesmere- 
land and  to  exclude  it  from  the  other  Arctic  Islands.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  a  priori  more  probable,  that  its  affinity  with  the  flora  of  the  Arctic 
American  Archipelago  was  at  least  equally  prominent.  Now  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  archipelago  includes  a  considerable  area  and 
stretches  as  far  south  as  about  62°  (Baffin  Land)  in  the  eastern  part, 
and  about  68°  (Victoria  Land)  in  the  western  part.  When  the  species 
belonging  only  to  those  southern  localities  are  excluded,  as  they  must  of 
course  be  for  the  sake  of  a  comparison  which  shall  not  be  quite  unnatural, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  flora  lists  are  nearly  identical.  I  cannot  at 
present  give  any  such  list  or  any  number  of  species  for  the  Arctic 
Islands  as  a  revision  of  their  flora  must  first  be  made,  but  this  much  I 
know    about    it,    that  I   can   assert  that  the  Ellesmereland  flora  is  very 
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nearly  —  and    nearest  —  allied   to  that   of  those  other  islands  (except 
the  southern). 

But  still  the  opinion  of  Hooker  holds  true  if  it  is  only  altered  in 
so  far  as  the  comparison  is  not  made  with  the  flora  of  Greenland  as 
a  whole,  but  with  that  of  the  northern  parts  and  especially  of  the  region 
which  lies  nearest  to  Ellesmereland  —  north-western  Greenland.  It 
would  lead  too  far  here  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  history  of  the 
Greenland  flora  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  quite  a  hterature, 
it  may  suffice  to  accentuate  the  fact,  that  the  Greenland  flora  is  no 
unity,  there  are  great  differences  in  the  communities  of  species  belonging 
to  the  different  parts,  which  clearly  show  that  an  immigration  from 
different  quarters  must  have  taken  place  in  post-glacial  times,  and  the 
region  north  of  Melville  Bay  especially,  has  a  number  of  american 
immigrants  large  enough  to  show  that  here  the  influence  of  the  near 
neighbourhood  to  the  american  flora  has  been  considerable,  i.  e.  the 
invasion  of  american  species  —  from  Ellesmereland  —  has  put  a  con- 
spicuous mark  upon  the  flora  of  that  region. 

But  before  this  fact  can  be  clearly  shown,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  division  of  the  Ellesmereland  flora  and  thereby  show  its  truly  american 
character,  and  first  of  all,  the  distribution  of  the  species  within  the  area 
itself  must  be  examined.  Of  the  115  Ellesmereland  species  58  (50  %) 
are  spread  all  over  the  land  (the  little-explored  w^estern  coast  is  here 
left  out  of  consideration),  and  of  these  again  50  are  circumpolar  species 
spread  in  most  parts  of  the  Arctic  Regions  or  besides  also  to  the 
south.  Of  the  8  others,  most  are  w^estern  species  with  their  principal 
area  in  America— Greenland;  13  species  are  found  only  in  the  southern 
coast,  13  more  there  and  in  the  Hayes  Sound  region  of  the  east  coast; 
10  in  the  latter  region  alone,  3  there  and  to  the  north,  6  are  found  in 
the  northern  parts  alone.  To  the  first  group,  the  species  spread  in  all 
parts  of  the  land,  probably  also  the  now  first  distinguished  Draha  sub- 
capitata  belongs.  Of  special  interest  is  a  group  of  11  species  found 
both  in  the  northern  as  well  in  the  southern,  especially  the  south-western 
part  of  the  land,  but  not  in  the  Hayes  Sound  territory.  Some  of  them 
are  rather  common  in  the  regions  where  they  are  found,  and  their  ab- 
sence from  the  middle  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  natural 
conditions  would  doubtless  be  quite  favorable  to  them,  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  that  they  have  immigrated  from 
the  south-west,  where  they  are  spread  (except  for  the  new  species 
Taraxacum  pumilum?),  and  that  they  have  in  their  wandering  along 
the  coast  not  yet  reached  Hayes   Sound.      The  conditions  for  spreading 
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overland  to  lliat  district  from  the  west  coast  are  very  unfavorable.  Among 
these  last-mentioned  11  species,  there  are  3  not  found  in  Greenland, 
and  the  others  there  are  generally  restricted  to  the  norllicrn  parts. 

Now  I  think  that  a  comparison  with  the  tlora  of  north-western 
Greenland  may  be  undertaken,  in  order  to  see  liow  far  the  affinity  goes, 
and  if  it  holds  true  that  this  flora  as  well  as  that  of  Ellesmcreland  may 
be  called  entirely  Greenlandic  and  not  American.  Indeed  it  would  have 
been  very  desirable  to  have  at  liand.  for  this  comparison,  a  revised  list 
of  the  flora  of  the  north-western  part  of  Greenland,  but  as  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  time  to  make  up  such  a  list,  as  I  intend  to  do,  the  com- 
paring must  be  done  without  it.  Natuorst,  N.  W.  Gronl ,  gives  a  list 
of  88  species,  but  by  the  additions  since  made  by  Meehan,  Wetherill, 
and  myself,  the  number  of  species  has  been  brought  up  to  about  the 
same  as  that  in  Ellesmereland. 

In  the  Ellesmereland  flora  there  are  72  species  (63  °/o)  which  are 
circumpolar  plants  spread  all  over  the  Arctic  Regions  and  partly  out- 
side them  also.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  is  found  in  north-western 
Greenland  also,  and  consequently  the  percentage  of  such  species  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  same  there  as  on  the  American  side  of  the  boun- 
dary formed  by  Smith  Sound,  Kane  Basin,  Kennedy  and  Robson  Chan- 
nels. As  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  anything  about  the  former  home 
of  these  plants  and  their  ways  of  migration,  most  of  them  must  be  left 
entirely  out  of  consideration.  Five  more  species,  Campanula  iinifiora, 
Potentilla  pulcJiella,  Saxifraga  auoides,  Carex  glareosa,  C.  narcUna, 
may  be  added  to  these  as  circumpolar;  even  if  they  have  not  yet  been 
recorded  from  Arctic  Siberia  (or  from  Asia  at  all),  they  are  probably 
overlooked  there.  Pediciilaris  lanata,  absent  from  East  Greenland,  is 
one  of  the  species  in  the  last  group  of  eleven  species  (p.  11)  and  is 
spread  in  Western  Greenland  from  the  north  to  67  °;  doubtless  it  has 
reached  there  by  way  of  Ellesmereland.  Saxifraga  Hirculus  in  the 
south  coast  of  Ellesmereland,  must  be  an  immigrant  from  the  western 
islands,  in  Greenland  where  it  is  only  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  east  coast,  it  probably  has  immigrated  from  the  south-east.  Arenaria 
ciliata,  Carex  ushilata,  and  C.  ursina  are  of  very  sporadic  occurrence 
in  the  Arctic  Regions,  but  the  two  latter  have  most  probably  come  to 
Ellesmereland  from  the  American  side,  none  of  them  are  found  in  north- 
western Greenland.  The  occurrence  of  Carex  pedata  and  Agropyrum 
violaceuni  is  rather  curious,  as  they  are  found  nowhere  in  the  arctic 
i.slands  and  in  Greenland  only  further  south. 

There    are    in    North-western    Greenland   at   least  four  species  of  a 
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decidedly  american  origin,  all  found  in  Ellesmereland  but  not  s[)read  lo 
the  south  in  Greenland;  these  are  Pedicularis  capitata,  P.  arctica, 
Ranunculus  Sabinei,  Taraxacum  hyparcticum  to  which  may  be 
added:  Potcntilla  Vahliana  (south  to  69°),  Arabis  arenicola  (all  over 
West  Greenland),  Hesperis  Pallasii  (spread  from  America  through 
Arctic  Asia  to  Novaja  Semlja,  but  absent  in  East  Greenland  and  Spits- 
bergen), Asjpidium  fragrans  (it  has  probably  come  to  its  South  Green- 
land area  by  some  other  way  than  from  Ellesmereland).  Species  that 
have  immigrated  by  way  of  Ellesmereland  but  have  spread  also  to 
North-eastern  Greenland  are:  Potentilla  rubricaulis,  Saxifraga  tri- 
ciispidata  (in  West  Greenland  south  to  64°),  Lesquerella  arctica  {west 
coast  to  69°),  Erigeron  compositus  and  Dryas  integrifolia  (all  over 
the  west  coast),  Pleuropogon  Sabinei  (although  occurring  even  in  Arctic 
Asia,  Novaja  Semlja  and  Franz  Joseph  Land).  Poa  abbreviata  is  a 
common  arctic  American  plant,  spread  m  Greenland  in  both  coasts 
south  to  70°;  although  it  is  found  in  Spitsbergen,  Franz  Joseph  Land 
and  Novaja  Semlja,  it  must  be  assumed  to  be  an  immigrant  from  the 
west;  the  same  is  the  case  with  Aira  caespitosa  var.  arctica,  although 
as  yet  only  known  from  the  northern  east  coast,  Kobresia  bipartita 
and  Dupontia  Fisheri  are  not  yet  found  in  North-western  Greenland, 
but  as  the  former,  which  is  absent  from  the  whole  of  Arctic  Asia  and 
Europe,  is  found  only  north  of  64  °  in  the  west,  and  of  71  °  in  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland,  and  the  latter  only  within  a  limited  area  of  Danish 
Greenland,  they  must  be  regarded  as  western  species.  Aira  flexuosa 
is  not  as  yet  known  from  other  arctic  localities  in  America  and  might 
possibly  be  an  eastern  immigrant,  but  as  it  is  found  in  Labrador  it  has 
most  probably  come  that  way  to  Greenland,  even  if  it  may  have  come 
to  Ellesmereland  from  the  south-east,  that  is  to  say  from  Greenland. 

The  Ellesmereland  species  not  found  in  Greenland  and  of  a  deci- 
dedly american  origin  are:  Androsace  septentrionalis,  Chrysospleniiim 
alternifolium  (representing  genera  lacking  in  Greenland),  Alsine  Rossii, 
Carex  membranopacta.  Among  the  72  circumpolar  species  there  are 
four,  the  Greenland  distribution  of  which  is  such,  as  to  make  their 
western  immigration  thither  probable,  viz. :  Saxifraga  flagellaris,  Braya 
purpurascens,  Eutrema  Edwardsi,  Ranuncidus  affinis.  Finally,  the 
distribution  of  the  following  species  is  too  little  known  as  yet  for  any 
opinion  to  be  formed  about  their  original  home  and  ways  of  migration : 
Taraxacum  phymatocarpum,  T  pumilum,  Saxifraga  ^  exaratoides, 
Draba  subcapitata,  Sagina  intermedia,  Glyceria  Vahliana,  G.  an- 
gustata,  Poa  evagans. 
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The  result  of  the  preceding,  may  be  summarized  thus:  There  are 
29  species  (25  %)  in  the  Eliesmereland  flora,  which  can  hardly  have 
come  but  from  the  west,  consequently  there  is  a  strongly  pronounced 
american  feature  in  the  flora  of  the  island.  But  as  most  of  these  plants 
are  also  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Greenland  west-coast,  there 
also  the  american  immigration  forms  a  prevalent  feature.  And  also 
in  the  flora  of  the  north-eastern  Greenland  coast,  the  american  species 
play  a  prominent  part. 

The  29  species  are  the  following  (occurrence  in  West  Greenland 
mai-ked  with  *  and  as  well  in  North-East  Greenland  with  **): 


*  Taraxacum  hyparcticum. 
**  Erigeron  compositus. 

*  Pedicularis  capitata. 

*  —         lanata. 

*  —         arctica. 
Androsace  septentrionalis. 

**  Dryas  integrifolia. 
**  Potentilla  rubricaulis. 

*  —        Vahliana. 
Ghrysosplenium  alternifolium. 
Saxifraga  Hirculus. 


flagellaris. 


*  Eutrema  Edwardsi. 
**  Lesquerella  arctica. 
**  Ranunculus  affinis. 

*  —  Sabinei. 

*  Arenaria  ciliata. 
Alsine  Rossii. 

Carex  membranopacla. 

*  —      ustulata. 

*  —      ursina. 

**  Kobresia  bipartila. 
**  Poa  abbreviata. 

*  Dupontia  Fisheri. 
**  Pleuropogon  Sabinei. 

*  Aspidium  fragrans. 


—        tricuspidata. 
*  Hesperis  Pallasii. 
**  Braya  purpurascens. 

With  this,  the  short  sketch  of  the  affinity  of  the  Eliesmereland 
flora  must  end  for  the  present,  I  hope  to  give  it  a  more  detailed  treat- 
ment in  future,  but  I  have  felt  that  such  a  review  would  be  in  its  right 
place  here,  and  therefore  I  have  compiled  it  in  such  a  way  as  the 
materials  at  hand  would  allow. 

Finally  I  have  to  make  acknowledgements  to  all  those  who  have, 
in  some  way  or  another,  helped  to  forward  my  work.  Some  of  my 
comrades  in  the  expedition,  contributed  materially  to  the  collections  and 
observations;  among  whom  I  have  especially  to  mention  my  dear  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Schei,  geologist  of  the  expedition,  whose  premature  death 
has  been  a  heavy  loss  for  the  working  out  of  the  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Mr.  Schei  made  many  contributions  to  the  botanical  investigation 
of  Eliesmereland  and  especially,  as  will  appear  in  another  paper,  to  that 
of  adjacent  islands  where  I  have  not  myself  been. 
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I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Keeper  of  the  herbarium  at 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  Mr.  Hemsley,  and  to  the  first  Assistant  Dr. 
Staff,  as  also  to  the  Assistants  at  the  Botanical  Department  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  of  London,  Messrs  Britten,  Baker  and  Rendle, 
who  all,  with  the  greatest  good  will,  facilitated  my  work  when  I  was 
studying  the  important  collections  from  the  English  arctic  expeditions 
with  their  treasure  of  original  specimens  of  the  species  established  by 
Rob.  Brown,  Richardson,  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  others. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  Mr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson 
I  tender  my  sincerest  thank  for  his  kindness  in  letting  me  examine  some 
species  of  importance  for  my  work  in  the  herbaria  of  Linnaeus  and 
J.  E.  Smith,  and  also  some  small,  but  interesting,  arctic  collections  be- 
longing to  the  Society. 

Further  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Warming,  who  put 
at  my  disposal  the  rich  arctic  herbarium  of  the  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Copenhagen,  and  to  my  old  friend  Inspector  Ostenfeld,  the 
author  of  the  Flora  Arctica,  who  was  always  willing  to  let  me  profit 
by  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  literature  concerning  arctic  plants, 
during  the  long  time  in  which  I  was  occupied  comparing  my  material 
with  the  Copenhagen  collections. 

To  the  Director  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  State  Museum 
at  Stockholm,  Professor  Lindman,  I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  some 
inportant  plants  from  that  Museum,  and  my  old  and  honoured  friend. 
Professor  Nordstedt  of  Lund  has  now,  as  in  so  many  previous  in- 
stances, helped  me  in  procuring  literature  and  in  other  ways.  I  have 
to  thank  my  friend.  Professor  Murbeck  of  Lund,  not  only  for  some 
valuable  hints  for  this  work,  but  also  for  all  that  I  have  learnt  from 
him  in  systematic  botany  in  bygone  years.  To  my  friend,  Professor 
Wille  of  Kristiania,  I  am  indebted  on  many  grounds,  and  now  as  well 
for  the  trouble  he  has,  as  Editor  of  the  "Report",  taken  in  getting  this 
treatise  printed.  Finally  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  E.  Fearenside,  who  has  kindly  revised  the  English,  and  to  Miss 
L.  Bergklint,  who  has  made  the  drawings  and  photographs  for  the 
present  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Larsson,  who  has  helped  me  to  read 
the  proofs. 

Lund,  Sweden.     March  1906. 
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List  of  Ellesmereland  localities, 

with   their  approximate   geographical    position. 

North  coast:  Lat.  N.  Long  W. 

Cape  Alexandra 83°  3'  77° 

Ward  Hunt  Island 83°  5'  75° 

James  Ross  Bay 82°44'  64°30' 

'  Gape  Joseph  Henry 82°48'  63°30' 

Feilden  Peninsula 82°42'-48'  63°30' 

Egerton  Valley 82°40'  63° 

Dumbbell  Bay 82°28'  62° 

Floeberg  Beach 82°27'  61° 

Grinnell  Land: 

Shift  Rudder  Bay 81°50'  63°30^ 

Carlmel  Point 81°45'  63° 

St.  Patrick's  Bay 81°45' 

Lady  Franklin  Bay 

Water  Course  Bay 81°42' 

Bellot  Island 81°40'  65° 

Alexandra  Lake 81°44'  65°30' 

Discovery  Harbour 8r43'  65°30' 

Muskox  Bay 81°40'  66°30' 

^  Lake  Hazen 81°33'-58'  68°-73° 

Radmore  Harbour 80°22'  70°30' 

Cape  Collinson 80°  5'  71° 

CapeFrazer 79°45'  71°30' 

Dobbin  Bay 79°45'  73° 

Princess  Marie  Bay 79°20'  74°— 78° 

Norman  Lockyer  Island 79°23'  74°30' 

(Walrus  Island) 

Franklin  Pearce  Bay 79°28'  75° 

Victoria  Head 79°16'  73°30' 


64° 

64°30' 
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Hayes  Sound  Region:  Lai.  N.  Long.  W. 

Interior  of  Hayes  Sound 

Mouth  of  Flagler  Fjord 79°  4'  76°30' 

"Fort  Juliane" 79°  3'  77° 

Beitstad  Fjord 79°  2'  77°30'-79° 

Weyprecht  Islands 79°  76°30' 

Alexandra  Fjord 78°48'-57'  75°50'-76°50' 

Skniling  Island 78°53'  75°50' 

Twin  Glacier  Valley 78°45'— 50'  76° 

Buchanan  Strait  (outer  part  of  Hayes  Sound)  78°50'  75°— 76° 

Cape  Viele 78°53'  75°50' 

Eskimopolis  (Deserted  Village)     ....  78°52'  75°30' 

Lastraea  Valley 78°52'  75°30' 

Cape  Rutherford 78°49'  75° 

Fram  Harbour 78°45'  75° 

Cocked  Hat  Island    . 78°48'  74°50' 

Bedford  Pirn  Island 78°42'-47'  74°25'-50' 

Cape  Sabine 78°44'  74°25' 

Brevoort  Island 78°43'  74°20' 

Southern  East  Coast: 

Cape  Isabella 78°20'  75° 

Gale  Point 78°13'  76° 

Cape  Faraday 77°35'  78° 

South   Coast: 

Fram  Fjord 76°20'-25'  8i°-81°30' 

Cone  Island 76°12'  81°30' 

Harbour  Fjord 76°25'-40'  84°20'-45' 

Big  Valley 76°28'  84°20' 

Seagull  Rock 76°28'  84°30' 

Spade  Point 76°28'  84°32' 

Anchorage  of  the  "Fram" 76°30'  84°30' 

Lake  Valley 76°30'  84°25' 

Barren  Vallies 76°37'  84°25' 

Sir  Inglis  Peak 76°25'-32'  84°40' 

Western  Sound 76"30'  84°45' 

2 
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Lat.  N.  Long.  W. 

South  Cape  Fjord 76°25'-37'  85° 

South  Gape 76°21'  84°50' 

Muskox  Fjord 76°20'-38'  87°40' 

Goose  Fjord 76°23'-51'  88°40' 

Gastle  Rock 76°37'  88°40' 

Valley  inside  the  Castle 76°39'  88°40' 

4th  quarters 7G°40'  88^40' 

Wolf  Valley 76°40'  88°40' 

Yellow  Hill 76°42'  88°40' 

Midday  Knoll 76°44'  88°45' 

Bottom  Valley 76°53'  88°40' 

Gallows  Point   .    '. 76°50'  88°40' 

3rd  quarters 76°49'  88°40' 

Ptarmigan  Gorge 76°48'  88°40' 

Low  land   over  to  the  hottom  of  Walrus 

Fjord 76°35'  88°45' 

Falcon  Cliff 76°29'  88°40' 

Gull  Cove 76°23'  88°45' 

Walrus  Fjord 76°23'-37'  88°50' 

West  Coast: 

Hell  Gate 76°23'-50'  89°20' 

Reindeer  Cove 76°42'  89°15' 

Lands  End  .  ' 76"'52'  89°30' 

Nordstrand 76°58'  89° 

Eidsfjord 77°20'  87° 

Baumann  Fjord 77°20'-78°     83°-88° 

Coal  Bay 77°20'  83°30' 

Braskerud  Plain 78°30'  82°30' 

Bay  Fjord 79°  82°-85° 
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The  species  of  vascular  plants  hitherto 
found  in  JEllesmereland. 

Compositae. 

Taraxacum  hyparcticum,  Dahlst. 

T.  hyparcticiim,  Dahlstedt,  Stud.  arkt.  Tarax.,  1905;  T.  phijniatocarpum,  Simmons, 
Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.,  ex  p.,  non  Vahl;  T.  Dens-Leonis,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol. 
Exp.,  ex  p.;  T.  officinale  var.  pallida,  Greely,  Rep.,  ex  p.;  Leontoclon palustre, 
Hooker,  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  (?). 

Fig.  Dahlstedt,  I.  c. ;  Tab.  nostra  1,  fig.  1. 

At  first  I  thought  all  my  Taraxaca  to  be  referable  to  T.  phyma- 
tocarpum,  Vahl,  which  therefore  was  quoted  in  my  Prel.  Rep.,  but 
afterwards  I  found  that  I  had  two  species  from  Ellesmereland  besides 
one  other  from  N.  W.  Greenland.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Mr.  H.  Dahl- 
stedt, Assistant  at  the  State  Museum  in  Stockholm,  the  well-known 
^ieraciwm-specialist,  had  begun  a  comparative  study  of  the  arctic  forms 
of  Taraxacum,  and  as  he  wished  to  see  my  collection,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection,  with  the  result,  that  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  most  part  of  the  collection  from  Ellesmereland  was 
to'  be  referred  to  an  allied  new  species,  T.  liyparcUcum,  whereas 
the  true  T.  phyniatocarpuin  was  only  represented  by  a  single  individual. 
Besides  he  found  still  another  new  species.  The  two  latter  I  had  thought 
to  belong  to  the  real  T.  phymatocarpiim.  As  Dahlstedt,  I.  c,  has  given  >^ 
a  detailed  diaguosis  of  the  different  species,  it  may  be  enough  here  to 
refer  to  his  paper.  The  above  list  of  synonyms  could  perhaps  be  increased 
by  some  more  references,  but,  as  the  statements  in  literature  are  always 
referalde  to  several  species  at  a  time,  I  have  refrained  from  doing  so.    ^ 

T.  hypardicum  is  mostly  found  in  rock-ledges  and  slopes  with  a 
rich,  densely  vegetation-clad  soil,  sometimes  also  in  the  clay-plains  of 
valley  bottoms.  It  begins  to  show  its  flowers  at  the  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,  and  soon  is  to  be  found  with  fruit  in  abundance. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (specimens  of 
Hart  and  Feilden  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Museum  !).  East  Coast:  Hayes  Sound, 
mouth  of  Flagler  Fjoi-d,   Beitstad   Fjord,    Skriiling   Island  in  Alexandra 


) 
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Fjord;  Fram  Harbour  (1086);  Cocked  Hat  Island;  Bedford  Pirn  Island, 
south  side  (1188).  Southern  coast:  Western  valley  in  Fram  Fjord  (1627); 
Harbour  Fjord,  in  several  places  (2557,  2582);  more  scarce  and  stunted 
to  the  westward  in  the  lime  and  sandstone  regions:  Muskox  Fjord  (2118, 
2136);  Goose  Fjord,  in  several  localities  (3582,  3645,  3955).  Western 
coast:     Goal  Bay  in  Baumann  Fjord,  Bay  Fjord  (leg.  Bay,  479). 

Distribution:  Northwestern  Greenland  (Foulke  Fjord),  probably 
over  the  western  islands  of  the  Arctic  American  Archipelago  and  the 
arctic  coast  of  the  continent.  I  have  seen  specimens  that  seemed  to 
belong  to  this  species,  from  Duckett  Cove  (Parry,  2nd  voyage).  Parry, 
3rd  voyage  (Port  Barrow?),  and  some  collected  by  Rae  on  the  coast 
at  the  Coppermine  River  and  at  Cape  Krusenstern. 

Taraxacum  phymatocarpum,  J.  Vahl. 

T.  phymatocarimm,  Vahl,  F1.  Dan.,  T.  2298,  1840;  Dahlstedt,  Stud.  arkt.  Tarax.; 
Lange,  Consp.  Ft.  Groenl.,  ex  p.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Green!.,  ex  p. ;  non  Kjellman, 
in  Vegaexp. ;  nee  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  nee  alii;  T.  offici- 
nale, Nathorst,   N.   W.  Gronl.,  ex  p. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2298;  Dahlstedt,  1.  c. 

This  species  seems  to  have  a  very  narrow  range,  as  it  is  found, 
outside  of  Greenland,  only  in  EUesmereland,  all  other  statements  being 
transferred  by  Dahlstedt  to  other  species  (cf.  1.  c,  p.  8),  especially 
T.  ardicum,  (Trautv.)  Dahlst. 

Among  my  Taraxaca,  it  was  represented  only  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual, collected  together  with  a  few  specimens  of  the  following  species 
on  a  clayey  slope  at  the  interior  part  of  the  Goose  Fjord,  August  13th 
1901,  when  the  plants  had  just  begun  to  flow^er. 

Occurrence.  South  coast,  at  Ptarmigan  Gorge  in  the  Goose 
Fjord  (4265)1. 

Distribution:  Greenland,  northern  parts  of  both  coasts;  EUes- 
mereland. 

Taraxacum  pumilum,  Dahlst. 

T.  pumilum,  Dahlstedt,    Stud.   arkt.   Tarax.,  1905;    T.  Dens-Leonis,  Hart,  Bot.  Br. 
Pol.  Exp.,  ex  p. ;  T.  officinale  var.  pallida,  Greely,  Rep.,  ex  p. 
Fig.  Dahlstedt,  1.  c. ;  Tab.  nostra  1,  fig.  2. 

This  very  characteristic  little  plant  I  had  taken  to  be  the  true  T.  phy- 
matocarpum, principally  as  it  had  developed  pollen,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  common  EUesmereland  form.  Dahlstedt,  however,  has  shown 
it  to  be  distinct  from  that  also. 


'   I  liave  given  it  a  number  of  its  own  and  removed  it  from  n.  3394  where  it  lay 
previously  (not  under  3392  as  Dahlstedt,  1.  c,  p.  24,  erroneously  writes). 
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Judging  from  available  herbarium  specimens  it  must  be  a  very  rare 
form,  limited  entirely  to  Ellesmereland  or  perhaps  also  spread  to  the 
south  west.  Indeed,  I  cannot  affu-m  that  other  specimens  than  those 
mentioned  by  Dahlstedt,  1.  c,  p.  27,  belong  to  it,  as  the  other  specimens 
that  I  am  inclined  to  refer  to  it,  were  in  a  rather  bad  state.  Such  was 
the  case  especially  with  the  specimen  of  Feilden,  mentioned  below, 
which  I  take  to  belong  here  only  because  it  had  the  characteristic 
leaves  of  T.  pumilum.  Dahlstedt,  1.  c,  p.  28,  thinks  the  stunted  form 
of  T.  Dens-Leonis,  that  Hart,  I.  c,  p.  38,  speaks  of  as  frequent  in  Dis- 
covery Bay,  to  be  this  species,  which  is  the  more  probable  as  Greely, 
1.  c,  p.  14,  says  under  T.  officinale  var.  pallida:  ''There  were  two 
shades  of  colour,  deep  yellow,  and  yellowish  white".  The  latter  doubt- 
less is  T.  hypardicum,  but  the  former  accords  best  with   T.  pumilum. 

All  the  species  of  the  phymatocarpum-group  must  be  presumed 
to  be  of  a  very  late  origin,  because  of  their  existence  only  within  rather 
limited  areas,  mostly  inside  the  line  of  former  glaciation,  but  among  the 
forms  here  in  question  T.  pumilum  may  be  taken  to  be  the  youngest, 
as  its  area  seems  to  be  even  smaller  than  that  of  the  others. 

Occurrence.  North  Coast:  Dumbbell  Harbour,  leg.  Feilden  (Nat. 
Hist.  Museum  herb.!).  East  Coast:  Discovery  Harbour,  Hart,  Greely  (?) 
South  Coast:  Goose  Fjord  (8394,  cf.  note  p.  21). 

Distribution:  Arctic  American  Archipelago:  Ellesmereland,  Mel- 
ville Island  (I  must  refer  hither  a  specimen  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  col- 
lected by  Sabine).  That  T.  pumilum  should  have  come  to  Ellesmere- 
land from  the  west  is  made  probable  by  its  appearence  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  land  as  well  as  in  the  south-western  part,  whereas  it  is 
doubtless  lacking  in  the  Hayes  Sound  region,  where  I  could  hardly 
have  overlooked  it,  as  the  shape  of  its  leaves  'is  so  different  from  that 
of  the  common  form. 


Arnica  alpina,  (L.)  Olin. 

A.  alpina,  Olin,  Diss.  Am.,  1799;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.; 
Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  An- 
DERSSON  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv.;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.  (ex  p.?);  Sim- 
mons, Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Aib. ;  A.  montana  /3  alpina,  Linnn^us,  Sp.  plant., 
1753;  A.  montana  /?  angustifolia,  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  non  Duby:  A. 
angnstifolia,  Vahl,  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1524;  A.  montana,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.; 
Greely,  Rep. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  699;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1524. 

The  Ellesmereland   plant    is  in  accord  with  specimens  from  Green- 
land and  Scandinavia,   etc.     As  a  rule,  each  individual   had  only  one 
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head,  some,  however,  had  one  or  two  additional  ones  from  the  axils 
of  the  upper  stemleaves.  Aug.  8th,  1900,  both  specimens  in  full  flower 
as  well  as  such  as  had  already  ceased  to  flower,  were  found  on  open, 
sunny,  grass-clad  ledges  of  rock;  in  the  shade  of  an  adjacent  gully,  the 
plant  still  stood  in  bud.  As  I  had  no  occasion  to  revisit  the  only  place 
where  I  found  this  species,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  note  if  it  de- 
velops its  fruits.  The  NARES-expedition  only  gathered  the  leaves  of  it 
on  Bellot  Island;  Greely,  however,  notes  the  flowers  of  it  as  early  as 
June  27lh,  but  observes  that  it  flowered  late  near  the  sea. 

Grows  mostly  on  grassy  rock  ledges,  also  in  clay  soil. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Bellot  Island  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay 
(leg.  Feilden),  Hart;  from  the  coast  to  1500  feet,  Greely.  Southern 
coast:  Harbour  Fjord,  ledges  of  the  Seagull  Rock  (2585). 

Distribution:  Northeastern  Greenland,  West  Greenland  from 
Foulkefjord,  78°  20'  southwards  to  64°  10',  Arctic  American  Archipelago, 
Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Canada (?),  Rocky  Mountains(?),  Unalaschka, 
Arctic  Asia  from  the  land  of  the  Chukches  to  the  Gyda  tundra,  Novaja 
Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Scandinavia. 

From  Alaska,  Rocky  Montains,  and  other  more  southern  localities, 
I  have,  especially  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  seen  several 
specimens,  determined  as  A.  alpina,  but  certainly  not  belonging  to  the 
common  arctic  form.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  variety  of  it,  but  I  should 
be  more  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  an  underscribed  species  distri- 
buted in  those  regions.  In  Decandolle,  Prodr.  VI,  p.  317,  also  under 
A.  angustifolia,  Vahl,  the  following  observation  is  to  be  found:  "Folia 
specim.  Groenlandicorum  integerrima,  sinus  Laurentii  denticulata,  duas 
forte  species  indicant".  The  specimens  from  southern  latitudes  are  dist- 
inguished not  only  by  the  dentate  leaves,  but  also  by  a  feebler  villosity, 
especially  of  the  bracts  of  the  involucre,  broader  rays,  long-petiolate 
leaves  and  by  a  coarser  rhizome.  I  have  seen  no  specimens  intermediate 
between  A.  alpina  and  A.  montana,  L.  that  could  warrant  its  being 
placed  as  a  variety  under  the  latter  species. 


Antennaria  alpina,  (L.)  Gaertn. 

A.  alpina,  Gaertner,  Fruct.  et  sem.  plant,  1791;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groeill.;  Kruuse, 
List  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gionl.;  R.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv. ;  Hooker, 
Fl.  Bor.  Araer. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ; 
Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Gnaphalium  alpinum,  Linnaeus, 
Sp.  plant,,  1753. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2786. 
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Found  only  June  6th,  1899  with  stems  of  last  year.  The  fruit 
seemed  hardly  to  have  been  developed. 

Grew  in  somewhat  boggy,  shallow  soil  on  the  surface  on  lop  of  a 
rock,  about  200  feet  above  sea-level. 

Occurrence.  Eastern  coast:  Hayes  Sound,  on  a  promontory  at  the 
mouth  of  Flagler  Fjord  (490). 

Distribution:  East  Greenland,  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Rocky  Mountains,  Arctic  Asia, 
Altai  a.  o.  mountains,  Arctic  Russia,  Northern  Scandinavia,  the  Alps, 
Iceland. 


Erigeron  uniflorus,  L. 

E.  uniflorus,  Linn.«:us,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greenl. ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br. 
Pol.  Exp. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  Andersson  &  Hessel- 
MAN,  Spetsb.  karlv. 

As  I  did  not  find  this  species  either  on  the  south  or  east  coast,  I 
have  only  seen  some  specimens  collected  by  Hart  at  Discovery  Har- 
bour. These  agree  with  E.  eriocephalus,  J.  Vahl,  which  is,  however, 
only  a  variety  of  E.  uniflorus,  differing  principally  in  the  dense  villo- 
sity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  the  bracts  (cf.  Berlin,  Karlv.  sv. 
exp.  Gronl.,  Rosenvinge,  2  Till.,  and  Hartz,  Fan.  o.  Karkr.,  p.  339  sub 
E.  eriocephalus).  Still,  it  is  possible  that  Greely's  specimens  are  the 
principal  form. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  in  Lady  Franklin 
Bay,  Hart  (!),  Greely. 

Distribution:  East  Greenland,  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Unalaschka,  Arctic  and  Eastern 
Siberia,  Altai  and  other  mountains,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spits- 
bergen, Northern  Scandinavia,  the  Alps  and  other  European  mountains. 


Erigeron  compositus,  Pursh. 

E.  compositus,  Pursh,  Fl.  Amer.  sept.,  1814;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List 
E.  Greenl;    Hooker,  Arct.  pi.  Sabine,   et  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;    Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol. 
Exp. ;  E.  compositus  var.  trificlus,  Greely,  Rep. ;  E.  trifidns.  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor. 
Amer.;  Cineraria  Leivisii,  Richardson,  App.  Franklin  I,  Ed.  II. 
Fig.  Hooker,  Arct.  pi.  Sabine,  T.  13;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  T.  120. 

Of  this  species  also,  I  have  only  seen  Hart's  specimens  in  the  her- 
barium of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  and  at  Kew.  It  was  missing  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  land,   which   is  the  more  astonishing,  as  it  seems 
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to  be  rather  common  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Greenland  on  the  other 
side  of  Smith  Sound. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  in  Lady  Frankhn 
Bay,  "common  in  many  places",  Hart(!),  Greely. 

Distribution:  East  Greenland,  Northern  West  Greenland,  Arctic 
American  Archipelage,  Arctic  America,  Rocky  Mountains,  and  down  to 
Utah  and  California. 


Campanulaceae. 

Campanula  uni flora,  L. 

C.  uniflora,  Linn^us,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Lange,  Consp,  FL  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greenl. ;  Nathoest,  N.  W.  Gionl. ;  Hooker,  FI.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Brixton  &  Brown, 
lU.  Fl.;  Simmons,  Pre).  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Andersson. 
&  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  526;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1512. 

The  Ellesmereland  specimens  are,  as  a  rule,  well  grown  and  robust, 
attaining  a  height  of  15  cm.,  with  many  flowering,  as  well  as  sterile, 
stems  from  the  rhizome.  The  corolla  is  always  shorter  than  the  fully 
developed  fruit,  sometimes  also  than  the  ovary.  The  relative  length 
of  corolla  and  sepals  is  very  variable ;  specimens  with  a  corolla  of  the 
length  of  the  sepals,  and  even  shorter,  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  such  as 
have  it  longer,  in  some  cases  nearly  three  times  as  long.  These  seem 
to  come  near  to  the  form  that  has  been  called  G.  Gieseckeana,  (Vest), 
which,  according  to  Decandolle,  Monogr.  Camp.,  p.  339,  and  Prodr.,  7, 
p.  482,  is  distinguished  "corolla  calyce  quadruplo  longiore".  According 
to  the  latest  treatment  of  the  genus  Campanula,  Witasek,  Beitr.  Kenntn. 
Camp.,  p.  50 — 53,  however,  this  "name  is  not  meant  for  any  form  of  C.  uni- 
flora, but  for  an  arctic  species,  allied  to  C.  rotundifolia,  or  a  sub- 
species of  the  latter,  comprising  the  arctic  forms  that  are  conveyed  to 
that  specie^.  It  seems  also  probable,  that  Vest  originally  had  such  a 
form  in  view. 

In  the  Ellesmereland-  and  in  most  of  the  Greenland-specimens,  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  are  glabrous. 

The  flowering  time  seems  to  be  very  short,  about  a  fortnight,  after 
the  middle  of  July  only  solitary,  belated  flowers  are  to  be  found  among 
the  well-developed  ripe  or  half-ripe  fruits. 

Grows  on  grassy  ledges  and  slopes,  and  is  therefore,  as  it  seems, 
restricted  to  the  archaean  districts  of  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
coast,  probably  it  is  entirely  missing  in  the  lime  and  sandstone  territory 
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of  soulh-weslern  Ellesmereland,  where  such  locaUties  are  scarce  and 
wliere  it  was  looked  for  in  vain. 

Occurrence.  East  coast,  outer  j)arts  of  tlie  Hayes  Sound  district: 
slopes  of  the  high  land  of  Cape  Rutherford  towards  the  lakes  (323),  the 
''green  patch"  at  the  north  side  of  Fram  Harbour  (1091).  It  would 
doubtless  have  been  found  also  in  the  interior  of  Hayes  Sound,  had 
I  only  had  any  opportunities  of  going  there  later  in  the  summer.  South 
coast.  Harbour  Fjord  in  several  places  (2156,  2227,  2243,  2590). 

Distribution:  North-eastern  Greenland,  West  Greenland,  Arctic 
American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Rocky  Mountains,  St.  Paul  Island, 
Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Scandinavian  mountains,  Iceland. 


Scrophulariaceae.- 

Pedicularis  capitata,  Adams. 

p.  capitata,  Adams,  Descr.  plant,  min.  cogn.,  1817;  Steven,  Monogr.  Ped. ;  Lange, 
Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Pr.  Pol.  Exp. ;  Greely,  Rep. ;  Simmons,  Prel. 
Rep.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  Kjellman,  in  Vega- 
exp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  P.  Nelsoni,  R.  Brown,  in  Richardson,  App. 
Franklin  I. 

Fig.  Hooker,  Bot.  App.  Parry  11,  T.  1,  fig.  1— .5. 

My  specimens  fully  accord  with  the  figures.  This  species  differs 
from  all  other  arctic  Pedicularis  by  having  a  creeping  rhizome.  The 
stems  have  developed  leaves  only  at  the  base,  generally  they  stand 
single,  sometimes  however  in  denser  groups,  always  accompanied  by 
numerous  leafy,  but  sterile  shoots.  The  leaves  are  generally  twice  pin- 
nately  divided,  the  bracts  are  more  or  less  reduced  from  the  shape  of 
the  vegetative  leaves,  in  especially  luxuriant  specimens  they  also  show  a 
tendency  to  acquire  the  double  pinnate  lamina  of  the  basal  leaves.  The 
flowers  in  a  capitate  cluster,  generally  four  in  individuals  from  marshy 
localities  w'here  the  plant  was  usually  found.  But  in  individuals  from 
dry  places,  they  were  only  1 — 2,  as  Greely  describes  the  Grinnell  Land 
plant  (the  figure  in  Britton  &  Brown,  1.  c,  depicts  such  a  reduced 
state).  The  yellow  flow^ers  are  pointed  upwards,  very  large  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  plant,  with  a  long  tube  and  upturned  lower  lip. 
The  capsule  I  have  not  seen,  as  the  plants  seems  hardly  to  develop  its 
fruit  in  Ellesmereland. 

P.  capitata  is  placed  in  the  group  Sceptra  of  the  Anodontae  by 
Maximowicz  (Diagn.  plant,  as.,  p.  83),  but  Bunge  in  Ledebour,  1.  c,  who 
has  placed  P.  Sceptrum  carolimim,  L.  in  a  sub-genus  Sceptrum,  puts 
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P.  capitata  in  a  group  Macranthae.  Doubtless  the  section  Anodontae 
of  Maximowicz  is  very  heterogeneous,  the  Sceptra  and  Acaules  at  least 
should  be  removed  from  it,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  if  P.  capi- 
tata should  be  united  with  P.  Sceptrum  in  the  same  section,  sub-genus, 
or  genus.  The  shape  of  the  flower  indeed  supports  such  an  arrange- 
ment, but  there  is  perhaps  too  great  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the  cap- 
sule, which  also  yields  a  prominent  character  of  the  genus  Sceptrum, 
(RuDB.)  Hartm.  The  capsule  of  Sceptrum  is  almost  spherical  (as  also 
in  P.  acaulis,  Wulf.),  but  it  seems  perhaps  not  to  be  so  in  P.  capi- 
tata as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  descriptions  of  Bunge  in  Lede- 
BOUR,  1.   c. 

P.  capitata  grows  chiefly  in  marshy  soil  and  flowers  rather  late, 
not  before  the  beginning  of  July. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour,  Hart,  Greely. 
Hayes  Sound  district;  rather  scarce:  Promontory  at  the  mouth  of  Flagler 
Fjord,  "Fort  Juliane",  interior  of  Beitstad  Fjord,  Twin .  Glacier  Valley 
(875);  Bedford  Pirn  Island,  Rice  Strait  side  (1249);  Nares  expedition. 
South  coast;  rather  common  in  the  archaean  district:  Fram  Fjord  (1626); 
Harbour  Fjord  in  several  places  (2334,  2509,  2577);  and  also  in  the  lime 
and  sandstone  region:  Muskox  Fjord;  Goose  Fjord,  in  several  places; 
Walrus  Fjord. 

Distribution:  North-western  Greenland,  Foulke  Fjord;  Arctic 
American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Unalaschka,  East  Arctic  Siberia 
to  Taimyr  Peninsula,  Kamshatka. 


Pediculciris  hirsutci,  L. 

p.  Mrsuta,  Linn.cus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  GroenL;  Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  K-jellman,  in  Vega- 
exp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Anders^on  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  P.  sude- 
tica,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  non  Willdenow;  P.  flamniea,  Hart,  1.  c.{?), 
non  LiNN.EUs;  P.  Kanei,  Taylor,  Fl.  pi.  Baffin  B.,  non  Duraxd. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1105;  Tab.  nostra  2,  fig.  7-8,  T.  3,  fig.  1. 

Most  arctic  travellers  and  authors  who  have  written  about  arctic 
floras  seem  to  have  been  able  to  distingui.sh  this  species  from  others, 
so  far  at  least,  that  when  a  P.  Mrsuta  is  mentioned  one  may  be  gene- 
rally certain  that  it  is  the  real  one.  But  as  the  above  list  of  syno- 
nyms shows,  it  also  figures  sometimes  under  other  names.  The  reason 
for  these  mistakes,  I  think,  is  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  indication  of 
the  floras  about  the  colour  of  its  flowers.  Both  in  Hartman,  Skand. 
Fl.  (11th  Ed.,  p.  119),   and  in  Neuman  &  Ahlfvengren,  Sv.  Fl.,p.  147, 
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the  flowers  are  said  to  be  pink,  and  Lange  asserts  the  same  (1.  c,  p.  76), 
where  he  moreover  finds  fault  with  the  statement  of  Durand,  PI.  Kan., 
thai  [ho  colour  is  yellow  and  supposes  that  the  latter  has  come  to  this 
conclusion  through  having  seen  only  dried  specimens  (which  probably 
was  the  case  also  with  Lange  himself).  However  most  of  the  specimens 
of  P.  hirsuta  that  I  saw  at  Godhavn  and  Egedesminde  had  flowers 
that  were  of  a  very  pale  yellow  or  whitish  colour,  and  in  Ellesmereland 
also  this  was  far  more  common  than  the  pink.  This  also  agrees  better 
with  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  P.  hirsuta  has  been  mistaken  for 
P.  Oederi,  Vahl. 

Such  specimens  must  doubtless  have  induced  Hart  to  mention 
P.  flammea,  L.  from  Hayes  Sound.  I  neither  found  it  there,  nor  do 
any  specimens  in  the  Nat.  Hist,  Mus.  or  at  Kew  confirm  the  statement. 
However,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide,  with  the  help  of  the  above 
mentioned  herbaria,  how  the  collector  or  original  author  has  himself 
determined  the  specimens,  as  the  label  generally  contains  only  the  loca- 
lity where  the  plant  is  found,  not  any  specific  name,  and  their  present 
arrangement  can  consequently  very  well  be  of  a  later  date.  Still  I 
think  myself  justified  in  concluding  from  the  non-existence  of  specimens 
in  the  London  herbaria,  that  at  first  the  plant  was  wrongly  determined 
but  had  since  been  put  in  its  right  place.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
authors  who  have  rightly  identified  the  P.  hirsuta  with  yellow  flowers, 
have  taken  the  form  with  pink  flowers  for  another  species.  Such  was 
the  case  with  a  specimen  from  Shift  Rudder  Bay,  leg.  Feilden,  with 
"P.  sudetica,  L.  (P.  Langsdorfi,  Fisch.)"  on  the  label  and  also  with  other 
specimens  of  Feilden  and  Hart  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  some  from 
Danish  Greenland,  where  the  real  P.  sudetica,  L.  is  entirely  lacking 
(cf.  also  Simmons,  Dan.  Greenl.  pi.). 

A  confusion  of  P.  hirsuta  with  P.  lanata,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.,  has 
also  sometimes  taken  place,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  again  under 
that  species.  Indeed  the  likeness  between  these  two  species  is  small 
enough  and  the  mistake  is  only  possible  for  one  who  has  not  studied 
the  plants  in  question  from  nature. 

P.  hirsuta  differs  widely  from  P.  lanata  in  the  slenderer  growth, 
the  thinner-set  spike  which  is  far  less  hairy,  and  especially  in  the  very 
remarkable  dilatation  of  the  petiole  and  rachis  of  the  leaves.  The  co- 
rolla has  a  sack-like,  contracted  galea  that  almost  entirely  encloses  the 
stamens  and  the  style.  Sometimes  the  galea  is  cleft  in  the  middle  (in 
dried  specimens  this  is  not  uncommon)   so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
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of  being  furnished  with  teeth  —  a  characteristic  never  found  in  the  spe- 
cies, as  it  belongs  to  the  section  Anodontae. 

P.  hirsuta  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  a  species  of  the  section 
Bidentatae,  namely  P.  arctica,  R.  Br.,  and  a  confusion  between  the 
two  could  easily  arise  if  the  teeth  in  the  apex  of  the  galea  (with  which 
the  latter  species  is  furnished)  are  not  observed. 

P.  hirsuta  grows  chiefly  in  grassy  places,  rock-ledges  as  well  as 
in  evener  loamy  ground,  by  the  side  of  brooks,  etc.,  but  also  in  more 
open  gravely  places.  It  seems  hardly  to  be  in  flower  before  the  end  of 
June,  and  in  August  specimens  still  flowering  are  to  be  found  together 
with  such  as  already  have  ripe  and  opened  capsules. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour,  leg.  Hart(!), 
Shift  Rudder  Bay,  leg.  Feilden(!).  Hayes  Sound  district:  rather  commen 
but  in  general  not  plentiful.  Specimens  from :  Fram  Harbour  (281, 
1107),  Cape  Rutherford  (685),  Twin  Glacier  Valley  (878),  South  coast: 
somewhat  less  common:  specimens  from  Fram  Fjord  (1651),  Harbour 
Fjord  (2232),  Goose  Fjord  (2880,  3647,  3956). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland  except  in  the  south, 
Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Siberia,  Novaja  Semlja, 
Spitsbergen,  Arctic  Russia,  Northern  Scandinavia. 


Pedicularis  lanata,  Cham.  &  Schlecht. 

p.  lanata,  Chamisso  &  Schlechtendal,  PI.  Romanzoff.,  1827;  Lange,  Consp.  FL  Groeni.; 
Nathorst,  N.-  W.  Gronl.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Rot.  Arb.;  Kjellman,  in 
Vegaexp.;  Ledebour,  F1.  Ross.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  P. 
Langsdorfi,  Steven,  Monogr.  Ped.,  ex  p.  et  ^5;  Hooker,  F1.  Ror.  Amer.,  ex  p.; 
P.Langsdorfi  van  lanata,  Greely,  Rep.;  P.  Kanei,  Durand,  PI.  Kan.;  P.  hir- 
suta, Hart,  Rot.  Rr.  Pol  Exp.;  Taylor,  F1.  pi.  Raffin  R.;  non  Linnaeus. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1821;  Tab.  nostra  2,  fig.  1—3. 

It  is  rather  curious,  that  such  a  beautiful  and  distinct  species  should 
not  always  have  been  easily  distinguished ;  nevertheless,  several  authors 
have  confounded  it  w^ith  P.  arctica,  R.  Br.  (P.  Langsdorfi)  or  with  P. 
hirsuta,  L.  The  latter  mistake  is  made  by  Durand,  who  in  PI.  Kan. 
has  the  name  P.  lanata  as  a  synonym  for  P.  hirsida  and  consequently 
he  has  set  up  what  was  really  P.  lanata  as  a  new  species  P.  Kanei 
(cf.  Asa  Gray,  PI.  Rocky  Mtns.,  p.  251,  and  Maximowicz,  Diagn.  plant, 
as.  II).  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  when  the  notes  about  the 
Pedicularis-iovms  in  the  above-quoted  papers  are  compared.  The  real 
P.  lanata  was  first  brought  home  from  the  Bering  Sea  region,  and  the 
name   is  first  used  in  herbarium  labels  by  Willdenow  and  Pallas,  but 
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it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  sure  how  the  have  used  it.  If  Steven  (I.  c.) 
is  right,  Fischer  seems  to  have  put  it  as  a  variety  under  P.  Langs- 
dorfi,  but  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  Steven's  monograph, 
appeared  the  work  of  Chamisso  &  Schlechtendal  about  the  plants  of 
the  Romanzoff  expedition,  and  here  the  two  very  different  species  were 
kept  apart,  as  Chamisso  had  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  them  from 
nature.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the 
name  as  used  by  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendal,  and  consequently  it 
must  be  used  for  the  species  in  question.  No  consideration  is  to  be 
given  to  the  unpublished  names;  and  even  Steven's  name  is  put  out 
of  the  question  owing  to  the  confusion  in  his  monograph  a  point  to 
which  I  shall  return  later.  Of  subsequent  writers,  Bunge  in  Ledebour's 
Fl.  Ross,  follows  Chamisso,  and  so  also  does  Maximowicz  (1.  c),  but 
Hooker  (1.  c),  on  the  other  hand,  has  adopted  Steven's  arrangement 
but  with  the  difference,  that  for  him  „the  more  common  woolly-spiked 
state  of  the  plant"  that  Steven  designed  as  „/?  calyce  lanato"  („syn. 
P.  lanata,  Pall,  in  herb.  Marshall  et  Willdenow"  according  to  Steven, 
1,  c.)  becomes  the  principal  type,  which  he  says  that  Fischer  himself 
has  marked  is  his  (Hooker's)  herbarium  as  his  P.  Langsdorfi.  In  his 
monograph  indeed,  Steven  has  figured  his  P.  Langsdorfi  (T.  9,  fig. 
2),  but  this  figure  is  not  one  that  can  settle  the  question,  for  it  calls  to 
mind  both  —  having  the  flowers  of  P.  arctica,  with  distinct  teeth  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  brim  of  the  galea,  while  the  basal  leaves  appear 
to  be  those  of  P.  lanata.  The  spike  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
latter  species,  but  the  dense  hair  is  not  indicated  in  the  figure.  Possibly 
the  figure  is  schematic,  perhaps  also  the  confusion  may  partly  be  due 
to  the  existence  of  yet  another  form.  In  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  herbarium 
I  saw  a  specimen  from  Kamshatka,  ex.  herb.  Pallas,  which  was  most 
hke  P.  lanata,  except  for  the  existence  of  a  pair  of  very  slender  teeth 
at  the  apex  of  the  galea  of  some  flowers.  It  was  also  less  woolly  than 
the  typical  P.  lanata.  It  may  possibly  represent  an  undescribed 
species,  perhaps  a  hybrid  between  P.  arctica  and  P.  lanata.  This  was 
the  only  specimen  about  which  I  was  really  in  doubt  as  to  how  to 
classify  it,  in  all  other  cases  specimens  from  Asia  as  well  as  from 
America  always  clearly  showed  either  the  characters  of  P.  arctica  or 
of  P.  lanata  and,  in  the  latter  case,  were  never  denticulate  at  the  galea. 
If  P.  arctica  is  removed  from  the  Anodontae  as  it  ought  rightly  to  be, 
together  with  P.  elata,  Willd.,  and  P.  striata,  Pall.,  and  these  three 
species  are  placed  among  the  Bidentatae  [Lophodon],  we  get  the  sharp 
difference    between    these    and    the    Anodontae,   that  Bunge  has  estab- 
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lished  in  his  excellent  arrangement  of  the  genus  in  Ledebour  (1.  c),  which 
I  think  superior  to  that  of  Maximowicz,  which  is  adopted  by  Wettstein 
in  Engler  &  Prantl,  Pflanzenfam. 

From  the  nearest  allied  edentate  species,  P.  hirsuta,  our  plant  is 
well  defined  both  by  its  habit  and  by  its  specific  characters.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  stiff,  erect  stem  (solitary  in  most  Ellesmereland 
specimens,  numerous  in  most  specimens  from  Greenland),  by  the  glabrous 
deeply  incised,  fernlike  leaves,  the  rachis  of  which  is  not  nearly  so  broad 
as  in  P.  hirsuta  and  P.  ardica;  lastly  by  the  very  dense  spike,  with 
the  thick,  woolly  clothing,  which  is  retained  even  in  the  fruiting  state 
of  the  plant.  The  corolla  has  a  rosy  colour,  is  much  larger  than  in 
P.  hirsuta  and  rather  open,  but  the  lips  are  equally  long.  The 
upper  forms  a  galea  that  is  not  cucuUate  but  rather  spoon-shaped. 
When  fully  developed,  the  style  is  not  included,  but  protrudes  from  the 
galea.  The  capsule  is  very  short  and  broad,  and  more  oblique  than  in 
the  other  species. 

P.  lanata  grew  mostly  in  rather  wet  places  having  a  dense  vegeta- 
tion, but  it  was  also  found  on  gravelly  bottom,  along  rivers  together 
with  Carices.  Outside  the  archaean  district  I  only  found  it  in  one 
place.     Was  (1900)  in  flower  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  July. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart!),  (Greely?) 
South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1649);  in  the  Harbour  Fjord  it  was  rather 
common  in  grassy  slopes  (2114,  2174,  2186,  4261);  Muskox  Fjord  in 
wet  slopes  in  the  innermost  part  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  valley 
on  gravelly  soil. 

Distribution:  Western  Greenland  down  to  61^,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  western  Arctic  America,  Rocky  Mountains,  islands  of  the 
Bering  Sea,  Arctic  Siberia,  Kamshatka,  Northern  Ural,  Novaja  Semlja, 
Spitsbergen. 


Pedicularis  arctica,  R.  Br. 

p.  ardica,  Rob.  Brown.  Chlor.  Melv.,  1823;  Durand,  PI.  Kan. :  P.  Langsdorfi,  Steven. 
Monogr.  Ped.,  exp. ;  Chamisso  &  Schlechtendal,  PI.  RoniantzofT. ;  Hooker,  Fl.Bor, 
Amer.,  ex.  p.;  Ledebour,  F1.  Ross.;  Maximowicz,  Diagn.  plant,  as.;  Kjellman,  in 
Vegaexp. 

Fig.  Tab.  nostra  2,  fig.  4—6. 

In  his  description  of  the  new  species  of  Pedicularis  brought  home 
by  Parry  from  Melville  Island  1820,  Rob.  Brown  says:  "Corolla  pur- 
purea, glaberrima:  galea  leviter  falcata,  obtusa,  ante  apice  oblique  trun- 
cata  et  ad  truncatura  basin  utrinque  dente  unico  acuto  brevi  quandoque 
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brevissimo".  This  description  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  question 
is  about  a  species  of  the  bidentate  section,  and  had  Brown's  descrip- 
tion only  been  duly  observed,  no  complications  would  have  arisen  about 
this  species,  but  unluckily,  in  the  same  year  (1823)  there  appeared  the 
above-quoted  monograph  of  Steven  where  the  plant  in  question  was 
put  together  with  P.  lanata  under  the  name  P.  Langsdorfi,  which 
Fischer  had  used  in  herbarium  labels,  most  probably  instead  of  the 
present  P.  lanata  (cf.  above). 

However  the  name  of  Rob.  Brown  was  buried  among  the  synonyms 
and  that  of  P.  Langsdorfi  went  its  way  through  literature  to  comprise 
more  or  less  heterogeneous  things  in  the  works  of  different  authors. 
Some  used  it  only  for  the  plant,  which  by  right  should  bear  the  equally 
old  and  unambiguous  name  given  by  Brown.  Such  are  Ghamisso  & 
ScHLECHTENDAL,  BuNGE  in  Ledebour  (1.  c.)  and  Maximowicz.  Hooker, 
as  already  mentioned,  has  thrown  it  together  with  P.  lanata.  Durand 
alone,  in  PI.  Kan.  has  upheld  the  name  of  R.  Brown,  but  he  too  seems 
to  have  altered  his  views  afterwards,  for  in  Enum.  pi.  Smith  S.,  he 
speaks  of  P.  Langsdorfi  instead  of  P.  arctica  (p.  94,  note).  Lange 
Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.,  p.  76,  puts  P.  arctica,  R.  Br.  as  a  synonym  under 
P.  lanata  though  he  says  about  P.  Langsdorfi  "a  praecedente  (P. 
lanata)  abunde  differt"  (p.  77).  And  this  he  does,  notwithstanding  that 
he  seems  to  have  seen  specimens  of  the  plant  from  the  Kane  expedi- 
tion, of  which  Durand  says:  —  "Flowers  dark  purple,  with  two  small 
teeth  at  the  helmet";  which  is  enough  to  show  that  Durand  has  had 
the  real  P.  arctica  and  not  P.  lanata  in  front  of  him. 

The  great  resemblance  in  habit,  shown  by  the  plant  in  question  to 
P.  hirsuta,  caused  me,  when  I  first  found  it,  to  take  it  for  a  variety 
of  that  species;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  it  soon  proved  to  be  well 
distinguished  from  it.  But  I  was  inclined  to  use  the  name  P.  Langs- 
dorfi for  it,  and,  misled  by  Lange,  I  also  doubted  if  the  name  of  Rob. 
Brown  had  any  reference  to  it.  On  seeing  the  original  specimens  of 
Brown's  plant  (Melville  Island,  leg.  E.  Sabine)  in  the  Nat.  Hi.st.  Mus., 
I  immediately  recognised  it  as  the  same  as  that  which  I  had  collected, 
and  it  hardly  needed  further  confirmation  of  specimens  in  the  Kew  her- 
barium, to  convince  me  that  this  was  the  same  plant  as  P.  Langsdorfi, 
and  that  Brown's  name  with  its  clear  description,  was  the  only  one 
that  could  be  used  for  it. 

As  my  specimens  are  almost  entirely  in  accord  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  Chlor.  Melv.  it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  it;  but  there  is  one 
point  in  which  they  are  somewhat  different.  The  Melville  Island  speci- 
mens have  'a  single   stem,   but  my  specimens  from  Hayes  Sound  have 
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several  assurgent  stems.  This  is  also  the  case  with  most  specimens 
from  other  parts  of  Arctic  America;  and  even  specimens  collected  by 
Ghamisso  at  Unalaschka  (in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium)  show  a  close 
resemblance;  but  I  have  also  seen  specimens  collected  by  Kjellman  at 
St.  Lawrence  Island,  which  have  larger  and  more  open  flowers  with 
longer  tube,  and  somewhat  longer  upper  lip,  but  for  the  rest,  not 
differing  from  mine.  Even  my  specimens  have  the  upper  lip  somewhat 
longer  than  the  lower  one,  which,  although  the  case  also  with  the 
original  specimens,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Rob.  Brown. 

Besides  the  section-character,  the  bidentate  galea,  P.  arctica  differs 
from  P.  lanata  in  its  laxer  stems,  in  the  broad  rachis  of  the  leaves  — 
which  reminds  one  very  much  of  P.  hirstda  —  in  a  shorter  and  less 
dense  spike,  in  the  less  developed  wool,  in  the  long  tube  and  upper  lip, 
in  the  dark  purple  colour  of  the  flowers  and  in  the  shape  of  the  capsule 
which  is  much  longer  and  less  oblique,  protruding  with  one-third  of  its 
length  over  the  calyx,  taking  almost  the  middle  place  between  that  of 
P.  lanata  and  P.  hirsuta.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  resemblance 
in  the  protruding  of  the  style  from  the  galea. 

To  P.  hirsuta  it  shows  a  great  resemblance  in  habit  and  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves,  even  though  the  rachis  is  less  broadened  than  in 
that  species.  The  flowers  are  much  larger,  longer,  more  open  and  the 
galea  is  not  nearly  so  cucullate  contracted  as  in  P.  hirsuta.  Even  the 
protruding  style  forms  a  distinguishing  character  from  the  ordinary 
specimens  of  that  plant,  where  the  galea  is  not  split  open. 

The  purple  colour  of  the  flowers  also  forms  a  distinguishing 
character,  as  far  as  Ellesmereland  specimens  of  P.  hirsuta  are  con- 
cerned, but  I  have  seen  some  specimens  from  Spitsbergen  that  resemble 
P.  arctica  so  much,  that  I  was  obliged  first  to  examine  them  more 
closely  to  make  sure  that  the  plant  really  was  P.  hirsuta.  The  flowers, 
also,  were  unusually  large.  It  is  probably  of  this  form  that  Nathorst, 
(Nya  bidr.,  p.  11)  speaks,  although  he  characterises  the  flowers  as  pink 
(enbart  Ijusroda).  I  was  also  reminded  of  P  sylvatica  when  I  first  saw 
P.  arctica. 

The  species  grew  on  svampy  ground  with  a  dense  vegetation  of 
Carices,  grasses  etc.,  and  at  the  edges  of  pools,  and  was  in  full  flower 
in  the  beginning  of  July  1899,  the  only  time  I  saw  it.  The  shape  of  the 
fruit  could  be  judged  from  numerous  capsules  remaining  from  the 
previous  year,  that  doubtless  had  been  ripe  in  the  autumn. 

Occurrence.  Only  found  at  the  outer  part  of  Hayes  Sound 
(Buchanan    Strait):    Lastraea   Valley   (abundant,  858),  Eskimopolis  (847, 
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probably  the  same   place  which  Hart  speaks  of  as  "Deserted  village"), 
neighbourhood  of  Gape  Viele  (882). 

Distribution:  Northwestern  Greenland,  Renselaer  Bay,  leg.  Kane 
(Durand),  Western  Islands  of  the  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Western 
Arctic  America,  Alaska,  Unalaschka,  St.  Paul  Island,  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  Arctic  Siberia  westward  to  the  Lena,  Kamshatka. 


Pedicularis  lapponica,,  L. 

This  species  is  mentioned  by  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  for  his  locahties 
7,  8  and  12;  further  he  says:  "Sparingly  at  Disco  and  Rittenbank; 
more  common  at  Foulke  Fjord,  Walrus  Island,  and  in  Hayes  Sound. 
Scarce  in  Discovery  Bay".  Now  P.  lapponica  is,  in  reality,  the  most 
common  species  of  the  genus  at  Disco  Island,  where  it  is  met  with 
wherever  there  is  a  suitable  locality  for  it,  but  in  Foulke  Fjord  it  is 
never  found  by  others,  not  even  by  Hayes  who  had  his  quarters  at 
Port  Foulke ;  moreover  it  is  nowhere  observed  in  Western  Greenland 
north  of  the  Waigat.  In  Foulke  Fjord,  as  well  as  in  Hayes  Sound  I 
looked  for  it  in  vain.  Consequently  I  already  doubted  Hart's  state- 
ment before  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  London  collec- 
tions. In  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  herbarium  there  are  no  specimens  from 
the  Nares  expedition,  except  one  which  has  no  indication  of  its  source. 
In  the  Kew  herbarium,  however,  I  found  a  single  specimen  with  "Dobbin 
Bay,  Hart"  on  the  label.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  Danish 
Greenland  specimen  which  has  been  thus  labelled  by  mistake.  Not 
one  other  single  specimen  from  the  entire  Archipelago  was  to  be  found. 


JPlumhaffinaceae, 

StaticG  maritima,   Mill. 
var.  sibirica,  (Turcz.)  m. 

Armeria  sibirica,  (Turczaninow,  in  pi.  Dahur.  exs.)  ex  Boissier,  in  Decandolle,  Prodr. 
XII,  1848;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.,  ex  p.;  Simmoxs,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.; 
Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Hartman,  Skand.  Fl.;  A.  vulgaris  war.  sibirica,  Rosen- 
viNGE,  2  Till.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl  ;  Statice  Armeria,  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor. 
Amer.,  ex  p.;  Britton  «&  Brown,  111.  Fl.,  ex  p.;  St.  sibirica,  Ledeboub, 
Fl.  Ross. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  2769. 

The   old   Linnean   genus-name   Statice   has  been  variously  used  by 
later  authors,  to  denote  one  or  other  of  the  two  sections  of  the  original 
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genus,  and  I  have  been  in  great  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  right  course 
to  take.  However  at  last,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Statice  must 
be  used  for  those  species  that  are  comprehended  by  most  authors  in 
Armeria,  Willd.  The  division  in  Statice  end  Limonium  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  by  Fabricius  in  a  work  which  I  have  not  however  been 
able  to  get  hold  of  (Enumeratio  methodica  plantarum  horti  medici  Helm- 
stadiensis,  1759).  Before  the  appearance  of  Linnaeus's  Species  plan- 
tarum, the  generic  names  Statice  and  Limonium  had  already  been 
used  by  Miller  in  his  Gardeners's  Dictionary,  and  in  a  new  edition  of 
this  book  of  1768,  where  the  binary  nomenclature  is  adopted,  there 
are  descriptions  of  both  genera,  as  well  as  of  the  typical  form  of  the 
species  now  in  view.  Now  as  this  pubhcation,  against  which  no  objec- 
tion can  be  brought,  is  so  much  older  than  Willdenow's  Enum.  pi. 
horti  Berol.  (of  1809),  the  question  is  so  far  settled;  but  if  the  rule  be 
accepted,  that  old  generic  names,  which  have  been  out  of  use  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  should  not  be  taken  up  again,  it  might  be  possible 
that  the  name  of  Willdenow  ought  in  such  a  case  to  be  preferred. 
There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  finding  systematic  works  where  the 
names  are  differently  used,  as  is  already  shown  in  my  short  list  of 
synonyms.  Consequently  I  must  agree  -with  Druce,  Brit.  Seathrifts, 
where  the  question  is  discussed  in  detail,  that  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
the  names  of  Miller  again. 

Another  question  is  how  far  Druce  is  right  in  distinguishing  so 
many  species  from  St.  Armeria,  L.  Careful  study,  perhaps  preferably 
in  combination  with  experimental  culture,  will  probably  also  be  neces- 
sary, before  a  definite  conclusion  is  possible,  if  St.  maritima,  Miller, 
should  be  looked  upon  as  specifically  different  from  St.  Armeria.  Druce, 
as  well  as  Boissier,  1.  c,  considers  that  the  pubescence  of  the  calyx 
renders  a  good  character  for  the  discerning  of  species.  As  I  have  no 
results  of  investigation  to  set  against  his  view,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  it  so 
far  as  to  allow  St.  maritima  to  stand  as  a  species,  but  I  must  transfer 
the  St.  sibirica  of  Ledebour  under  it  as  a  variety,  as  they  are  con- 
nected by  a  continual  series  of  intermediate  forms.  In  its  most  northern 
localities,  St.  maritima  seems  always  to  be  represented  by  var.  sibirica, 
as  also  where  further  south  it  is  found  in  alpine  stations  or  at  least 
on  higher  montains,  for  instance  in  the  Faeroes.  In  southern  Green- 
land both  forms  are  met  with. 

Among  his  synonyms  Lange  (1.  c.)  also  has:  —  "A.  labradorica, 
(Wallr.?)  Rink".  Now  this  of  course  may  be  right  enough  for  the 
Greenland  plant  of  Rink,  but  even  if  St.  labradorica  is  also  mentioned 
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from  Greenland  by  Boissier,  I.  c,  p.  678,  notwithstanding  I  doubt 
wliether  Wallroth's  plant  is  the  same.  Indeed  I  have  not  seen  the 
original  of  Wallroth  (Beitrage,  p.  185—86),  but  the  description  seems 
to  show  that,  even  if  a  St.  maritima  is  probably  meant,  it  cannnot  be 
var.  sihirica.  Specimens  from  Labrador  lying  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus. 
herbarium  under  the  name  "A.  labradorica'  had  the  outer  bracts  of 
the  involucre  rather  narrow  and  pointed,  without  membranaceous  margin, 
which  accords  with  the  description.  Their  most  noteworthy  character  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  description,  viz.,  that  the  calyx  is  so  minutely 
and  scarcely  perceptibly  pubescent  as  to  be  nearly  glabi'ous  on  the 
ribs  as  well  as  between  them.  A.  ardica,  Wallr.,  which  is  also  found 
in  Arctic  America  belongs  to  the  Pleurotrichae. 

The  Ellesmereland  specimens  are  very  low,  densely  tufted,  because 
of  the  multicipital  rootstock,  but  have  rather  big  heads.  In  its  only 
station  within  the  area,  it  grew  in  rather  wet,  occasionally  flooded, 
places,  along  small  rinlets  in  company  with  Carices,  Eriophorum 
polystachium,  etc.  When  found,  August  26th,  1899,  it  had  almost 
ceased  to  flower. 

Occurrence.  South  coast:  in  the  great  western  valley  in  Fram 
Fjord  (1625). 

Distribution  (of  the  variety):  Northeastern  Greenland,  West 
Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Northern 
Siberia,  Baikal  (alpine?),  Finmark,  Faeroes,  Iceland.  The  principal  form 
is  distributed  along  the  coasts  of  Ihe  temperate  parts  at  least  of  Europe 
and  America. 


Primulaceae. 

Androsace  septentrionalis,  L. 

A.  septentrionalis,    Linn.^us,  Sp.  plant.,  1753 ;    Hooker,   F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;    Hart,  Bot. 
Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Ledebour,  F1.  Ross. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  483;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  7. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  found  this  plant,  and  I  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  sooner  A.  Chamaejasme,  Host,  could  have  reached 
Grinnell  Land,  as  I  knew  it  to  have  been  found  in  ihe  south  western 
islands,  but  specimens  seen  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Museum  and  at  Kew 
showed  that  Hart's  determination  was  right.  It  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed but  that  A.  septentrionalis  must  also  exist  to  the  southwest, 
even  it  as  yet  it  is  only  found  on  the  arctic  coast  of  the  continent. 
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Grows  in  clay  or  rocky  soil,  doing  best  in  the  former  (Greely); 
in  bloom  June  22,  1888. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Lady  Franklin  Bay:  Discovery  Har- 
bour(!)  Bellot  Island,  Mount  Cartmel  (Hart,  Greely). 

Distribution:  Grinnell  Land,  Western  Arctic  America,  Rocky 
Mountains,  Alaska,  whole  temperate  Asia  and  Europe. 

Diap  ensia  ceae. 

Biapensm  lappouica,  L. 

D.  lapponica,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List 
E.  Greenl.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  Britton  &  Brown,  III.  Fl.;  Greely,  Rep.; 
Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  517;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  47. 

This  species  is  only  stated  by  Greely.  As  here  also  no  specimens 
are  known  from  adjacent  regions,  either  on  the  Greenland,  or  on  the 
American  side,  the  distribution  must  be  supposed  to  be  only  very  im- 
perfectly known.  The  nearest  place  where  it  is  found  in  the  Archipelago 
is  southern  Baffin  Land,  in  Greenland  it  is  found  northwai  ds  to  74°  18'. 

Greely,  Three  years,  App.  IX,  p.  391,  says:  "Only  a  single 
specimen  of  this  plant  was  found,  and  Sergeant  Jewell,  the  collector, 
was  unable  to  give  exact  information  as  to  its  habitat."    • 

Occurrence.     Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Greely). 

Distribution:  East  Greenland  to  Scoresby  Sound,  West  Green- 
land, Grinnell  Land,  Baffin  Land,  Arctic  America  westwards  to  Great 
Fish  River,  Labrador,  Adirondacks,  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, St.  Lawrence  Island,  Land  of  the  Chukches,  and  westward  to  the 
Lena  River,  Kamshatka,  Japan,  northern  Ural,  arctic  Russia,  northern 
Scandinavia,  Iceland. 

Ericaceae. 

Myrtillus  uliginosa,   (L.)  Drej. 
var.  microphylla,  (Lange)  Simm. 

Yacciniuni  uliginosum,  L.  *microphyllum,  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Gioenl. ;  V.  ulig.  var. 
tuicrophylliim,  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  V.  piibe- 
scens,  Hornemann,  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1516,  non  V.ulig.  var.  pubescens,  Lange,  I.e.; 
V.  uliginosum,  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ex  p. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp. ; 
Myrtillus  uliginosa  var.  microphylla,  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1516. 

Notwithstanding  the  intermediate  forms  between  this  and  the  typical 
one,  from  Jylland,  the  Faeroes,  etc.,  of  which  Lange  speaks  himself,  he 
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has  made  the  arctic  form  a  sub-species  which  seems  rather  out  of  place. 
With  equal  right  could  the  f.  Kruhsiana,  (Fisch.)  of  which  Kjellman 
and  LuNDSTRoM,  Fan.  Nov.  Semi.,  p.  305,  speak,  and  of  which  I  have 
myself  seen  specimens,  be  regarded  as  a  species.  It  is,  however,  only 
a  still  more  reduced  form  than  that  here  in  view.  Tiiat  I  could  have 
looked  up  individuals  that  were  small  and  stunted  enough  and  had 
sufficiently  small  and  rounded  leaves  to  pass  muster  as  /".  Kruhsiana 
I  do  not  doubt,  but  on  the  other  side  also,  plants  that  differed  rather 
little  from  the  southern,  typical  form  could  be  found.  The  growth  of 
the  whole  shrub,  as  well  as  that  of  the  leaves,  was  very  variable,  but 
only  in  specially  favorable  localities,  such  as  the  Cassiope-heaih  at 
Buchanan  Strait,  it  rose  to  a  height  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  inches 
above  the  ground,  mostly  it  crept  between  grass  and  mosses,  or  lay 
espalier-like  spread  close  to  the  soil. 

The  flowering  was  generally  rather  poor,  and  only  exceptionally 
any  more  considerable  number  of  berries  was  seen.  I  never  saw  them 
quite  ripe,  but  that  doubtless  was  because  I  never  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  plant  during  the  later  part  of  the  summer. 

In  the  heath-like  vegetation  that  covered  some  of  the  valley  bot- 
toms at  Buchanan  Strait,  Myrfillus  was  found  in  great  abundance,  as 
well  as  in  grassy  slopes,  mostly  growing  sociably.  The  flowers  were 
found  about  the  end  of  June. 

Occurrence.  East  Coast:  Hayes  Sound  district,  rather  common; 
Specimens  from:  Fram  Harbour  (1101),  slope  down  from  the  plateau  of 
Cape  Rutherford  (304),  Lastraea  Valley  (840).  Noted  by  Hart  from 
"Deserted  Village"  and  Twin  Glacier  Valley.  South  coast:  rather 
common  in  the  archaean  territory  (spec,  from  Harbour  Fjord,  2226)  and 
also  observed  in  Muskox  Fjord. 

Distribution  (here  no  difference  is  made  between  different  forms 
of  the  species):  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archipelago, 
arctic  and  temperate  America  to  the  Saskatschawan,  Mountains  of  New 
England  and  Adirondacks,  New  Foundland,  Unalaschka,  Siberia  down 
to  Altai,  Novaja  Semlja,  northern  and  middle  Europe,  Faeroes,  Iceland. 
To  give  the  distribution  of  the  present  variety  is  impossible,  as  it  is 
not  distinguished  for  instance  by  Hooker  and  Ledebour.  Probably  it 
occurs  here  and  there  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  area  af  the 
typical  form,  and  occasionally  even  further  south. 
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Cassi'ope  tetragons,  (L.)  D.  Don. 

C.  tetragona,  D.  Dox,  Arrang.  Eric,  1834;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List 
E.  Greenl. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. ;  Hart,  Rot.  Rr.  Pol.  Exp. ;  Greely,  Rep. ; 
Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Rot.  Arb.;  Rritton  &  Rrown,  111.  Fl.;  Kjellman,  in 
Vegaexp.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Andromeda  tetragona,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant., 
1753 ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Ror.  Amer. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  kiirlv. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1030. 

Most  commonly  distributed  in  the  archaean  districts,  where  in  slopes 
and  valley-bottoms  that  are  not  too  svampy,  but,  on  the  other  hand 
that  are  not  exposed  to  drying  out,  it  can  cover  wide  areas.  Especially 
in  the  great  valleys  at  the  outer  Hayes  Sound,  Lastraea  Valley,  Twin 
Glacier  Valley,  and  others,  it  fprms  together  with  Myrtillus  and  Em- 
petrum  heaths  of  considerable  extent,  A  similar  vegetation,  probably, 
is  that  seen  by  Greely  in  the  valleys  around  Lake  Hazen,  where,  how- 
ever, both  accompanying  plants  are  absent.  Also  Gymnocyhe  turgida 
and  Peltigera  aphtosa  (?)  are  often  its  companions.  In  the  limestone 
regions  it  is  scarce,  and  here  as  also  in  very  dry  localities  of  the  ar- 
chaean district  it  appears  in  a  dwarf  form,  only  an  inch  or  a  couple  of 
inches  high,  whereas  in  favorable  localities  it  can  sometimes  attain  to 
a  height  of  at  least  15  inches. 

It  began  to  flower  about  midsummer  time,  and  seemed  mostly  to 
fruit  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Lake  Hazen  Valley  (Greely).  East 
coast;  common  in  the  entire  Hayes  Sound  district,  first  noted  by  Hart. 
Specimens  from :  Bedford  Pirn  Island  (275),  Cape  Rutherford  (319),  Twin 
Glacier  Valley  (876),  Fram  Harbour  (1082).  Southern  coast,  abundant 
to  the  eastward,  specimens  from  Fram  Fjord  (1658)  and  Harbour  Fjord 
(2247);  scarcer  to  the  west,  specimens  from  the  Yellow  Hill  in  the  Goose 
Fjord  (3575)  but  also  observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fjord.  West  coast: 
Braskerud  plain,  south  of  Bays  Fjord  according  to  Isachsen  (no  speci- 
mens collected);  between  Baumann  Fjord  and  Eidsfjord. 

Distribution:  Northern  Greenland,  Archc  American  Archipelago, 
Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Rocky  Mountains,  Alaska,  Unalaschka,  St. 
Lawrence  Island,  Siberia  to  Baikal,  Ural,  Arctic  Russia,  Spitsbergen, 
Northern  Scandinavia. 
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Fyrolaceae. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia,  L. 
var.  grandifiora,  (Rad.)  Dc. 

p.  grandiflora,  Radius,  Diss.  Pyrola,  1821;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Nathorst, 
N.  W.  Gronl.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp.; 
P.  rotundifolia  var.  pumila,  Hornemanx,  Dansk  Oec.  Plantel.  I,  1821 ; 
Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  6c  Brovvx,  111.  Fl.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.; 
P.  groenlandica,  Horneman.x,  1.  c.  II;  P.  rotundifolia  var.  grandiflora, 
Decaxdoli.e,  Prodr.,  VII;  Rosenvinge,  Nye  Bidr.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ; 
P.  chlorantha,  Durand,  PI.  Kan. ;  Hayes,  Op.  Pol.  Sea ;  el  alii,  non  Swartz. 
Fig.  Radius,  1.  c,  T.  3,  fig.  2;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1817. 

The  plant  in  question  wa.s  1821  described  indepedently  from  two 
quarters,  viz.,  by  Hornemann  (1.  c,  I,  p,  463)  as  P.  rotundifolia  pumila, 
and  by  Radius  (1.  c,  p.  27)  as  P.  grandiflora.  Hornemann  1837 
(1.  c.  II,  p.  180)  altered  his  name  to  P.  groenlandicct.  The  latter  name 
can  under  no  circumstances  be  used,  and  I  cannot  decide  which  of  the 
other  two  has  priority.  I  have  preferred  the  name  of  Radius  chiefly 
because  it  is  the  name  most  commonly  used  by  later  authors,  and 
also  because  it  is  followed  by  a  rather  good  figure.  To  uphold  it  as  a 
species  seems,  however,  not  to  be  justified,  how  ever  well  defined  it 
seems  indeed  in  high  latitudes,  for  already  in  the  southern  part  of 
Greenland  forms  appear,  that  link  it  together  with  P.  rotundifolia  var. 
arenaria,  Koch,  and  therefore  I  have  followed  Decandolle  (1,  c,  p. 
773)  and  the  later  works  about  the  Greenland  flora. 

In  its  only  locality  in  Ellesmereland,  the  plant  grew  in  a  densely, 
vegetation-clad  slope  together  with  Salix  ardica,  Oxyria,  Polygonum 
viviparum,  Saxifragae,  etc.,  in  an  undergrowth  of  mosses.  It  was 
more  stunted  than  the  Greenland  specimens  generally  are,  and  July 
26th,  1899,  when  it  was  collected,  it  had  not  yet  opened  its  flowers, 
even  though  numerous  inflorescences  were  seen.  As  no  old  fruits  were 
found,  it  is  probable,  that  such  are  only  seldom  developed,  and  conse- 
quently, it  has  little  chance  of  spreading  further  than  it  can  reach  with 
its  creeping  rhizome. 

Occurrence.  Only  on  the  east  coast,  and  there  restricted  to  a 
small  patch  in  the  slope  from  the  plateau  of  Gape  Rutherford  down  to 
the  great  lake  on  the  "Rutherfordeide"  (1133). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,    Arctic   America,    Labrador,    Alaska,   Northern  Siberia  and 
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Ural.  Probably  it  goes  over,  everywhere  to  the  southward,  into  typical 
P.  rohmdifolia,  which  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  three  continents. 
In  Europe  the  var.  grandiflora  is  not  found. 


Onagraceae. 

Chamaenerium  latifolium,  (L.)  Sweet. 

Epilobiimi  latifolium,  LmjiAEVs,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Nathorst, 
N.  W.  Gronl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Kjellman,  in  Vega- 
exp.;  Ledebour,  F1.  Ross.;  Chamaenerium  latifolium,  Sweet,  Hort.  brit.,  Ed. 
2,  1830;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  Simmons,  Prel. 
Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Brittox  &  Brown,  III.  Fl.;  Gronlund,  Isl.  FL'fCh.  lialimi- 
folium,  Salisbury,  Parad.  Lond. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  565;  Hooker,  in  Salisbury,  1.  c.,  fig.  58. 

A  plant  which,  even  if  it  is  not  at  all  rare  in  the  archaean  districts, 
nevertheless  may  during  many  summers  not  reach  to  flowering  and 
still  less  to  the  development  of  ripe  fruit.  During  the  whole  summer 
of  1899  I  could  only  find  sterile  specimens  of  it,  except  at  Twin  Glacier 
Valley,  where  young  flower-buds  were  seen  (July  5th).  In  the  summer 
of  1900,  which  was  rather  warm,  I  saw  it  flowering  richly  at  several 
points,  and  already  at  the  beginning  of  August,  the  fruit  was  nearly 
ripe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  anchorage  in  the  Harbour  Fjord. 
Probably,  however,  it  had  time  enough  to  flower  and  to  ripen  its  cap- 
sules even  in  the  preceding  summer,  at  least  in  the  interior  of  Hayes 
Sound,  to  which  region  I  had  no  opportunity  of  going  after  June  12th. 
But  in  cold  summers,  such  as  1901,  it  will  probably  not  even  reach  to 
flowering,  at  least  not  to  development  of  ripe  seed.  Kjellman  also  says 
(As.  Beringss.  Fan.,  p.  529),  that  this  species  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Asiatic  north  coast,  must  probably  be  reduced  chiefly  to  vegetative  pro- 
pagation. For  this  also  it  is  well  provided,  the  more  so,  as  it  grows 
chiefly  on  loose,  gravelly  soil,  with  scarce  vegetation,  where  its  strong 
rhizome  can  creep  far  round  about.  The  severe  drying  out,  however,  to 
which  it  is  exposed  in  such  places,  brings  with  it  the  risk,  that  it  may 
not  be  able,  even  in  a  year  that  is  otherwise  favorable,  to  ripen  its 
fruit,  as  the  capsules  will  dry  up  already  at  an  early  stage. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  North  coast,  at  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart); 
East  coast:  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  Greely).  Hayes  Sound  district, 
inner  part:  Fort  Juliane  (674),  Beitstad  Fjord;  outer  district:  Twin  Gla- 
cier Valley  (Hart,  Simmons),  Cape  Viele,  Lastraea  Valley.  Bedford  Pirn 
Island,  Rice  Strait  side  (1313).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord,  Harbour  Fjord 
(common  and  abundant,    2233,  2458,    2460,  2545),   lacking  on  limestone 
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and,    in    sandstone-ground,    only   found   in  a  single,    small  patch  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  Goose  Fjord  (sterile). 

Distribution:  Greenland  (probably  to  the  far  north),  Arctic  Ame- 
rican Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  New  Foundland,  Rocky 
Mountains,  Alaska,  Bering  Sea  region,  northern  and  eastern  Siberia, 
Altai,  Himalaya,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Iceland. 


Emp  e  tra  ceae. 
Empetrum  nigrum,  L. 

E.  nigrum,  Linnaeus,   Sp.  plant.,   1753;    Lange,  Consp.  FI.  Groenl.;    Kruuse,  List  E. 

Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Groiil. ;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Brittox  &  Brown, 

III.  Fl. ;    Hart,    Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp. ;    Simmoxs,    Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;    Kjell- 

MAN,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  E.  rubrnni,  Duraxd,  Enum.  pi.  Smith  S. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  975. 

I  only  found  this  species  within  a  limited  area,  where,  however,  it 
was  rather  abundant,  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  covered  wide  stret- 
ches of  the  peaty  ground  in  the  valleys,  forming,  together  with  Cassiope 
and  Myrtillus,  a  kind  of  heath. 

As  I  had  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  other  fruit  than  such  as 
had  wintered  over  —  I  visited  its  localities  only  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  July  —  it  is  impossible  to  state  anything  exact  about  the  colour 
of  the  ripe  fruit.  However,  I  got  the  distinct  impression,  that  it  was 
red,  not  black,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Foulke  Fjord,  the  northernmost 
locality  of  the  plant  in  Greenland.  Durand,  Enum.  pi.  Smith  S.,  p.  95, 
calls  it  E.  rubrum,  Willd.,  but  in  Hayes'  own  list,  Op.  Pol.  Sea,  p.  398, 
it  is  called  E.  nigrum,  and  Durand  himself  had  previously  (PI.  Kan.) 
used  the  latter  name  for  the  north-west  Greenland  plant.  As  indeed 
the  last-mentioned  plant,  and  in  all  probability  also,  the  EUesmereland 
one,  has  red  drupes  it  must  represent  one  of  the  red-fruited  varie- 
ties, but  not  E.  nigrum  var.  rubrum,  (Willd.)  DC.  This  plant,  ori- 
ginally described  by  Willdenow  in  his  edition  (IV)  of  Linnaeus,  Sp. 
plant.  IV,  p.  713,  and  afterwards  rightly  reduced  to  a  variety  by  De- 
CANDOLLE,  Pi'odr,,  16,  I,  p.  26,  is,  however  not  only  distinguished  from 
the  typical  form  by  its  red  fruit,  but  also  by  its  pubescent  twigs.  This 
variety  of  which  I  have  seen  specimens  from  several  localities  in  the 
southern  part  of  South  America,  is  entirely  south-temperate.  Further, 
there  is  another  variety  in  the  southern  Andes,  which  also  seems  to  have 
red  drupes  var.  Andinum,  (Phil.)  DC.,  but  that  also  seems  to  differ  from 
the    arctic    plant.      But    there  is  still   another    red-fruited  variety  distin- 
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guished  by  Decandolle  (1.  c.)  as  well  as  by  Engler  in  Engler  &  Prantl, 
Pflanzenfam.  Ill,  5.  This  also  is  originally  separated  from  E.  nigrum 
and  described  as  E.  purpureum  by  Rafinesque,  in  his  "New  Flora  of 
N.  America",  etc.,  which,  however,  I  have  had  no  opportnnity  of  seeing, 
but  as  it  seems  according  to  be  above-quoted  works  to  differ  from  the 
type  only  in  its  red  drupes  and  in  a  somewhat  smaller  stature  and 
thicker-set  leaves,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  our  plant,  which 
consequently  is  to  be  called  E.  nigrum,  L.  var.  purpureum,  (Rafin.)  DC. 

However,  I  cannot  assert  that  all  EUesmereland  specimens  have 
red  drupes;  it  is  possible,  that  black-fruited  forms  also  grow  there, 
moreover,  as  I  have  seen  specimens  with  black  drupes,  not  bigger  than 
those  of  my  specimens,  from  other  high  arctic  localities.  It  is  curious 
that  red-fruited  forms  appear  to  be  lacking  in  Danish  Greenland,  where 
the  species  is  very  common,  the  more  so  as  the  appearance  of  red 
drupes  seems  to  stand  in  some  connection  with  the  climate,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  their  re-appearance  in  the  far  south. 

Occurrence.  East  coast:  along  Buchanan  Strait,  at  Twin  Glacier 
Valley  (850),  Gape  Viele  (883),  and  Lastraea  Valley ;  Cape  Sabine  (Bed- 
ford Pim  Island)  according  to  Hart. 

Distribution:  The  variety,  according  to  Decandolle,  1.  c,  seems 
to  have  been  found  only  in  Labrador,  New  Foundland  and  in  N.  W. 
Greenland.  The  common  form  is  distributed  all  over  the  arctic  and 
temperate  regions,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  in  North  America. 


Flosaceae. 

Dry  as  integrifolia,  Vahl. 

D.  integrifolia,  Vahl,  Stell.  groenl.  et  Dr.  integr.,  1798;  Lange,   Consp.  FL  Groenl.; 

Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot. 

Arb.;  Hooker,  F1  Bor.  Amer. ;  Brixton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. 

Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;   D.  odopetala  HntegrifoUa,   Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  D. 

Oct.  var.   integrifolia,    Chamisso    e^-    Schlechtendal,    PI.    Romanzoff. ;    Greely, 

Rep.;    D.   tenella.   Pubsh,    Fl.    Am.    sept.;    D.    odopetala,  Durand,  Enum.  pi. 

Smith  S. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br   Pol.  Exp. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. ;  Meehan,  Contr. 

Greenl.;  et  alii,  non  Linnaeus. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1216;  Hartz,  Fan.  o.  Karkr.,  p.  321;  Dlsen,  Gefiisspfl.  Ostgrr.nl.,  T.  .5. 

I  have  not  tried  to  insert  in  the  above  list  of  synonyms,  all  state- 
ments in  the  literature  about  D.  odopetala,  such  as  should  rightly  be 
transferred  to  D.  integrifolia,  as  I  have  not  always  seen  the  specimens 
on  which  the  statement  is  based,  but  it  may  be  asserted  that  all  ac- 
counts   about    D.  odopetala    from    western    Greenland    and    the   Arctic 
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American  Archipelago,  really  have  reference  to  broad-leaved  forms  of 
B.  integrifolia.  Among  the  many  specimens  that  I  have  seen  in  going 
through  the  collections  of  the  museums  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Lon- 
don and  Kevv,  there  was  not  a  single  D.  odopetala  from  this  great 
area.  First  further  south-westward,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska, 
this  species  again  appears. 

The  great  difficulty  of  detecting  sharply-defined  characters  for  the 
distingushing  of  these  two  specimens,  is  clearly  to  be  seen  from  litera- 
ture. Authors  who  only  have  seen  D.  integrifolia  in  western  Green- 
land, or  know  it  from  specimens  from  that  country,  are  not  in  doubt 
about  its  being  a  good  species,  but  in  floristic  works  about  regions 
where  both  are  found,  the  author  either  puts  D.  integrifolia  as  a  sub- 
species under  D.  odopetala,  or  he  asserts  his  opinion  that  the  former 
.is  a  good  species  without  however  being  able  to  give  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  differences.  Hartz,  Fan.  o.  Karkr.,  p.  320,  who  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  Dryas-iorm^  of  north-east  Greenland,  Dusen, 
Gefasspfl.  Ostgronl.,  p.  1.3,  Kolderup  Rosenvinge,  2  Till,  p.  654,  for 
instance,  consider  it  as  a  sub-species,  whereas  Hooker,  1.  c.  I,  p.  174, 
Nathorst,  N.  W.  Grijnl.,  p.  24,  Kjellman,  As.  Beringss.  Fan.,  p.  527, 
and  others,  look  upon  it  as  a  separate  species.  I  must  decidedly  join 
with  the  latter,  even  if  I  must  admit  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  species  are  only  relative. 

In  its  most  typical  form,  D.  integrifolia  has  leaves  with  teeth  only 
at  the  nether  part  of  each  edge,  and  entire  for  the  rest;  also  leaves,  quite 
without  teeth,  are  found,  but  besides  also  such  as  are  dentate  along  the  whole 
margin.  The  teeth  are  however  mostly  smaller  than  in  D.  odopetala  and, 
as  a  rule,  more  pointed.  The  strongly  involuted  margin  of  the  leaves  is 
indeed  characteristic  of  D.  integrifolia,  but  in  especially  shady  localities, 
such  as  between  great  boulders,  or  in  clefts  of  rock,  etc.,  forms  with 
entirely  flat  leaves  are  also  often  found,  and  as  these  are  besides  mostly 
stronger  dentate,  the  resemblance  to  D.  odopetala  becomes  rather 
great,  and  the  specimens  are  easily  taken  for  that  plant,  as  Hart  and 
Nathorst  have  done.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  D.  odopetala- 
forms  with  leaves  as  narrowly  involuted  as  in  the  typical  D.  integri- 
folia; such  I  have  seen,  for  instance,  from  Novaja  Semlja,  collected  by 
Th.  Holm.  Much  more  usable  is  another  character,  which  is  also  ob- 
served by  Hooker  (1.  c,  I,  p.  174),  viz.,  that  the  veins  in  D.  odopetala 
are  distinctly  conspicuous  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves.  The  upper  sur- 
face then  gets  a  certain  corrugated  aspect  and  becomes  lustreless, 
whereas    in    D.  integrifolia,   where  they   are  only  a  little   or  not  at  all 
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visible,  the  surface  is  more  or  less  shiny,  bright  and  smooth.  That  a 
denser  covering  of  black  glandular  hairs  (especially  on  the  scape  and 
sepals)  should  characterize  D.  odopetala  in  distinction  to  B.  integri- 
folia,  as  Hooker  (1.  c.)  and  Rosenvinge  (1.  c.)  intimate,  hardly  holds  true. 
Among  the  Danish  Greenland  specimens  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium, 
there  are,  besides  those  from  Kingigtok  at  the  Vaigat,  which  the  latter 
author  mentions,  many  more  that  have  densely  glandular  scapes  and 
sepals.  Also  some  of  the  specimens  which  I  collected  at  Egedesminde 
and  Godhavn  have  a  rather  dense  glandular  covering,  and  still  more 
is  this  the  case  with  specimens  from  Foulke  Fjord,  and  with  most  Elles- 
mereland  specimens.  When  Pursh  (1.  c,  p.  350),  says  that  the  flowers 
are  only  half  as  large  as  in  D.  odopetala,  this  must  have  been  acci- 
dentally the  case  with  the  specimens  after  which  he  has  made  his  des- 
cription. The  flowers  of  D.  integrifolia  are  not  really  so  small,  even 
if  they  never  become  so  large  as  the  biggest  ones  of  D.  odopetala,  and 
they  are  mostly  a  httle  smaller  than  the  medium  size  of  the  flowers 
of  the  latter  species.  Besides  they  are  not  so  purely  white,  but  rather 
often  have  a  faint  touch  of  yellow. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding,  that  it  is  a  rather  difficult  task  to 
make  a  distinction  between  certain  forms  of  both  species  in  districts 
where  both  grow.  But  such  common  areas  are  restricted  to  the  border- 
regions  of  the  two  species,  and  the  principal  foundation  for  the  distin- 
guishing of  D.  integrifolia  as  a  separate  species  lies,  in  my  opinion, 
apart  from  its  having  proved  constant  in  cultivation  (Hooker,  1.  c),  in 
its  geographical  distribution.  To  a  plantform,  which  has  a  great  con- 
tinual area  of  distribution,  where  it  totally  excludes  another  allied  one, 
which  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  ruling  one  in  other  equally  wide 
tracts  with  similar  conditions  of  life,  I  must,  for  my  part,  concede 
the  right  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  good  species,  even  if  the  mor- 
phological characters  are  not  so  very  distinct. 

Nathorst,  1.  c,  p.  24,  also  has  a  B.  odopetala  f.  intermedia,  which 
he  looks  upon  as  a  connecting  form  between  the  two  species,  or  perhaps 
a  hybrid.  Specimens  of  it  seen  in  the  State  Museum  at  Stockholm, 
have  proved  to  belong  to  a  broad-leaved  and  dentate  form  of  B.  inte- 
grifolia. I  have  seen  plants  that  could  be  reckoned  as  this  form  in 
several  localities  and  they  are  also  represented  in  my  collections  (f.  i.  n. 
4218),  as  well  as  such  as  could  easily  be  taken  for  B.  odopetala 
(f,  i.  n.  2345,  found  in  deep  shade  under  a  protruding  rock).  However  I 
also  found  another  variety  which  seems  to  deserve  a  name: 
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Var.  canescens  n.  var.,  is  characterised  by  a  dense  tonientose 
covering  also  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  which  even  in  the  old 
leaves  is  almost  as  grayish-white  in  colour,  as  the  nether  one.  It  forms 
a  parallel  to  the  varieties  argentea,  Blytt,  and  hirsuta,  Hartz,  of  D. 
odopetala. 

D.  integrifolia  is  one  of  the  three  most  common  plants  in  Elles- 
mereland,  and  is  absent  from  very  few  places  where  there  is  any  higher 
vegetation  at  all.  It  also  makes  only  small  demands  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  even  if  it  is  most  abundant  and  vigorous  in  the  archaean 
districts,  it  can  also  grow  on  localities  so  poor  as  plains  of  limestone 
debris,  if  only  the  water  supply  is  not  too  scarce.  Swampy  ground 
it  cannot  bear,  and  consequently  it  is  limited  to  the  top  of  bigger 
knolls,  where  it  grows  out  into  the  bogs.  It  is  one  of  the  first  species 
to  come  into  flower  (about  the  middle  of  June  or  even  earlier),  and  fruits 
abundantly. 

Occurrence.  Northern  coast:  Cape  Joseph  Henry  and  Floeberg 
Beach,  Hart{!).  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour,  Hart(!),  Greely; 
further  as  it  seems  at  every  station  visited  by  the  Nares  expedition. 
Very  common  in  Hayes  Sound  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Fram  Harbour 
(specimens  649,  1081,  1411,  264,  1250).  South  coast,  common  (specimens: 
1619,  2168,  2345,  3590,  3951,  4218).  Western  coast,  only  seen  at  Lands 
End,  between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann  Fjord,  Coal  Bay,  and  brought 
home  by  Bay  from  Bay  Fjord  (480),  but  doubt  less  common  also  here. 

The  var.  canescens  in  dry  places  among  the  type:  Hayes  Sound: 
Skraling  Island  in  Alexandra  Fjord  (1376);  western  valley  in  Fram  Fjord 
(1884),  above  the  anchorage  in  Harbour  Fjord  (2572). 

Distribution:  North-eastern  Greenland,  rare,  in  company  with 
Z>.  odopetala,  West  Greenland  from  Lockwood  Island,  83°  24'  down  to 
the  south,  Arctic  American  Archepelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  New 
Foundland,  Anticosti,  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire(?),  Rocky 
Mountains  down  to  52  °,  Alaska,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Land  of  the  Chuk- 
ches.  D.  odopetala  on  the  other  hand,  is  spread  in  the  mountains  of 
Europe,  in  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja  and  Spitsbergen ;  in  Asia,  in 
the  arctic  parts  as  well  as  in  the  alpine  region  of  the  mountains,  every- 
where alone.  In  the  Bering  Sea  region,  in  Alaska  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  probably  not  in  Arctic  and  Eastern  America,  it  meets 
D.  integrifolia,  as  is  also  the  case  in  North  East  Greenland,  where  it 
again  seems  to  have  reached  by  way  of  Scotland,  Faeroes,  and  Iceland, 
where  it  is  still  found  in  the  higher  mountains.  Thus,  D.  odopetala 
has  a  still  wider  range  where  no  D.  integrifolia  is  found. 
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PotentiUci  pulchella,  R.  Br. 

p.  pulchella,  Rob.  Brown,  List  of  pL,  1819,  et  Clilor.  Melv. ;  Lehmann,  Men.  Potent, 
Siippl.  I,  et  Revis.  Potent  ;  Rydberg,  Mon.  Anier.  Potent.  ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fi. 
Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  GronL ;  Simmons,  Pre!. 
Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.;  Hooker,  FI.  Bor.  Amer.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb. 
karlv. ;  P.  nivea  var.  pulchella,  Durand,  Enum.  pi.  Smith  S. ;  P.  nivea,  Hart, 
Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  ex  p.;  P.  sericea  var.  dasypliylla,  Trautvetter,  Consp. 
Fl.  Nov.  SemL ;  Kjellman  &  Lundstrom,  Fan.  Nov.  Semi. ;  non  Ledebour,  Ic. 
pi.  Fl.  Ross.,  Fl.  Alt.,  Fl.  Ross.;  P.  Sotnmerfelti,  Lehmann,  Nov.  Stirp.  Pug. 
IX  et  Revis.  Potent.;  Lange,  1.  c. ;  Rydberg,  1.  c. 

Fig.  Lehmanx,  Mon.  Potent.,  Suppl.  I,  T.  7,  fig.  1;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2234;  Ryd- 
BERG,  1.  c.  T.  36,  fig.  6. 

The  species  in  question,  is  first  named  by  Rob.  Brown  without 
description,  but  in  Ghlor.  Melv.  he  gives  some  notes  about  its  charac- 
ters that  are  not,  however,  very  satisfying,  Perhaps  it  could  be  ques- 
tioned if  he  has  feally  had  the  species  in  view,  which  has  since  been 
understood  by  this  name,  the  more  so  as  the  figure  of  Lehmann,  1.  c, 
who  has  perhaps  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  original  specimens, 
is  not  quite  so  good  as  are  his  figures  generally.  Lehmann's  descrip- 
tion, however,  is  rather  clear  and  satisfying.  So  too,  the  figure  of 
Rydberg,  1.  c,  is  not  of  the  best.  I  think  it  must  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  Rob.  Brown  has  really  used  the  name  for  the  species  here  in 
question,  the  more  so,  as  he  has  in  Chlor.  Melv.  besides  it,  also  P. 
nivea  from  the  same  district;  but  there  are,  in  the  London  collections, 
no  original  specimens  from  Ross's  first  voyage,  and  the  specimens  under 
the  name  of  P.  pulchella  from  Melville  Island,  that  I  have  seen,  are 
really  P.  Vahliana,  to  which,  however,  the  description  does  not  apply. 
At  all  events,  the  name  P.  pulchella  is  to  be  upheld,  even  if  Lehmann 
is  to  be  quoted  as  author  instead  of  Rob.  Brown. 

P.  pulchella  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  easily  distin- 
guished among  the  arctic  Potentillae,  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  has 
not  escaped  the  fate  of  being  confounded  with  other  species :  generally, 
I  think,  forms  having  only  one  pair  of  leaflets  have  been  the  cause  of 
mistakes,  as  they  can  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  varieties  of  P. 
nivea,  that  have  narrow  and  deeply  incised  leaflets,  such  as  are  most 
common,  for  instance  in  Greenland  (cf.  Wulff,  Bot.  Beob.  Spitzb.,  p. 
104 — 106).  But  that  it  "goes  over"  into  P.  nivea  in  Spitsbergen,  as 
Nathorst  (Veg.  Spetsb.  vestk.,  p.  Ill)  says,  and  Wulff  quotes,  I 
cannot  find.  Among  the  whole  of  the  great  collection  of  specimens  of 
P.  nivea  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium,  there  is  not  a  single  one,  that 
I    could    think    of  referring  to  P.  pulchella,  as  little  as  there  could,  on 
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tlie  other  hand,  be  a  question  of  referring  any  of  tlie  specimens  lying 
under  P.  pulchella  to  the  former  species.  Also  those  specimens  from 
Wulff's  own  collection  that  I  have  seen,  I  could  easily  place  under 
one  of  the  two  species.  As  for  some  of  his  figures  (1.  c,  T.  4),  I  think 
there  must  be  a  mistake;  the  figures  14  and  15,  can  hardly  belong  to 
any  but  P.  pulchella,  unless  perhaps  there  exists  another  species  in 
Spitsbergen,  viz.  P.  ruhricaulis,  Lehm.  ;  to  that  I  shall  return  later. 

From  the  other  Ellesmereland  species,  P.  pulchella  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguished by  its  distinctly  smaller  flowers,  whose  petals  are  at  most, 
of  the  length  of  the  sepals.  It  is  this  character  also  which  immediately 
shows  that  Trautvetter,  Consp.  Fl.  Nov.  Semi.,  p.  65,  is  entirely  wrong 
in  using  the  name  P.  sericea,  L.  var.  dasyphylla,  (Bunge)  Ledeb.,  for  it. 
As  Nathorst,  Nya  bidr.,  p.  12,  remarks,  the  Novaja  Semlja  plant  is 
very  like  that  of  Spitsbergen;  indeed  it  differs  somewhat  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  but  they  are  not  those  of  the  real  P.  sericea  or  its  var.  dasy- 
phylla (P.  dasyphylla,  Bunge  in  Ledebour,  Fl.  Alt.).  Indeed  it  is 
curious  enough  that  an  American  species  such  as  P.  pulchella,  should 
grow  in  Spitsbergen  and  Novaja  Semlja,  and  should  not  be  found  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Siberia,  but  I  think  it  may  still  be  found  there. 
At  least,  the  explanation  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  direction,  where 
Trautvetter  and  Nathorst  have  sought  it,  and  the  Spitsbergen-Novaja 
Semlja  plant  is  doubtless  P.  pulchella,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  by  examination  of  specimens.  The  real  P.  sericea  and 
also  Bunge's  species,  have  flowers  with  large  and  broad  petals,  not  the 
short  ones  of  P.  pulchella  which  are  so  narrow  as  not  to  touch  each 
other  with  the  margin.  Also  in  comparing  with  the  figure  331  in  Lede- 
bour, Ic.  pi.  Fl.  Ross.,  representing  the  species  dasyphylla  of  Bunge, 
one  is  unable  to  understand  how  this  can  have  been  referred  to  the  plant 
from  Novaja  Semlja,  as  it  represents  a  PotentiUa  with  large  flowers  of 
a  dark  yellow,  with  assurgent  stems  and  leaves  with  several  pairs  of 
of  longciliate  leaflets,  that  do  not  seem  to  be  very  hairy  over  the  rest. 
One  arrives  at  the  same  result  in  studying  the  description  in  Ledebour, 
Fl.  Alt.,  and  as  I  have  also  seen  original  specimens  of  Bunge  in  the 
Copenhagen  herbarium,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Novaja  Semlja  plant 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  species,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  arctic 
P.  pulchella,  perhaps  as  a  separate  variety,  with  larger  flowers  than 
that  in  America-Greenland. 

I  have  also  to  mention  another  form  which  I  have  found,  if  not  in 
its  most  extreme  development,  viz.,  the  so-called  P.  Sommerfelli,  Leh- 
MANN,  Nov.  Stirp.  Pug.  IX  (Fig.  Revis.  Potent.,  T.  10,  fig.  2).     I  have 
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seen  a  specimen  of  this  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium,  collected  in  Spits- 
bergen by  Th.  Fries  and  determined  as  P.  pulchella,  but  afterwards 
referred  by  Rydberg  to  P.  Sommerfelti.  That  it  is  what  Fries  took  it 
for,  a  small,  slender  and  almost  glabrous  specimen  of  P.  pulchella,  is 
obvious.  The  principal  character  which  should  separate  P.  Sommer- 
felti from  P.  pulchella  is,  according  to  Rydberg,  1.  c,  p.  91,  that  the 
terminal  leaflet  should  be  petiolate  in  the  former,  but  sessile  in  the 
latter.  But  this  character  is  worthless,  as  many  specimens  of  P.  pul- 
chella, and  especially  of  the  large  and  luxuriant  (i  elatior,  Lange,  have 
long  petiolate  terminal  leaflet,  among  them  also  some  revised  by  Ryd- 
berg himself.  When  it  is  further  observed,  that  Lehmann  has  originally 
described  it  (Pug.  IX)  on  specimens  from  "terris  borealibus  —  —  — 
ni  fallor  a  cl.  Keilhavio  lectis",  and  that  later  he  has  quoted  Vahl 
and  HoLBOLL  as  collectors,  without  mentioning  anything  more  about  its 
home  (Revis.  Potent.,  p.  37),  as  well  as  that  it  is  never  found  again  in 
Greenland,  and  that  it  has  been  regarded  in  Spitsbergen  of  old,  as  a 
mere  form  of  P.  pulchella  (Nathorst,  Nya  bidr.,  does  not  mention  it), 
one  may  easily  understand,  that  it  cannot  here  be  the  question  of  any 
distinct  species.  Consequently,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  it  treated  as 
such,  in  a  monograph  of  the  genus.  In  Ellesmereland,  I  mostly  saw 
P.  pulchella  in  clayey  plains  with  open  vegetation,  sometimes  also  in 
the  rich  slopes  of  rookeries  etc.  It  begins  to  flower  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  fruits  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach(!),  Dumbell  Harbour  (!) 
Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (!),  (Greely);  probably  in  other 
localities  southward  along  the  coast.  Hayes  Sound  district,  sparingly: 
interior  of  Beitstad  Fjord  (489);  Fram  Harbour  (659) ;  Cocked  Hat  Island 
(1267).  South  coast,  scarce  but  for  the  Goose  Fjord,  where  it  grew  in 
most  clay  plains:  Fram  Fjord  (1638),  Muskox  Fjord  (2118);  Goose  Fjord 
localities:  Gull  Cove  (rookery,  2895),  Castle  Rock  (3964),  Yellow  Hill 
(3579,  3596),  Midday  Knoll  (4215),  east  of  4th  quarters  (3489),  great 
valley  at  the  bottom  (3268),  Gallows  Point  (2990).  West  coast:  Lands 
End,  between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann  Fjord,  Coal  Bay. 

Distribution:  Northern  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Alaska,  East  Siberia,  Wrangel  Land,  Novaja 
Semlja,  Spitsbergen. 
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Potentilla  rubricaulis,  Lehm. 

p.  rubricaulis,  Lehmakn,  Nov.  Stirp.  Pug.  IX,  1851,  et  Revis.  Potent. ;  Rydberg,  Mon. 
Amer.  Potent. ;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  P.  aff.  (nivea  vel)  rubricaulis,  Osten- 
FELD,  Flow.  pi.  Cape  York;  P.  nivea  var.,  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  P.  nivea 
var.  subquinata,  Greely,  Rep.  (?),  non  Lange;  P.  pulchella  f.  elatior,  Dusen, 
Gefiisspfl.  Ostgronl. ;  P.  pulchella,  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.  (?);  Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greenl.,  ex  p.;  P.  nivea,  auct.  ?,  non  Linnaeus. 
Fig.  Lehmann,  Revis.  Potent.,  T.  30;  Rydberg  1.  c,  T.  40,  fig.  1 — i;  Tab.  nostra  5. 

During  my  stay  in  EUesmereland,  I  always  regarded  the  species 
here  in  question,  as  P.  nivea,  L.,  and  that  variety  of  it,  which  is  called 
siibqiihiata  by  Lange;  and  it  was  after  closer  examination  and  com- 
parison with  other  specimens,  and  study  of  literature,  that  I  came  at 
last  to  the  conclusion  that  it  nmst  be  referred  to  the  species  of  Leh- 
mann, which  seems  to  have  been  very  little  noticed  by  later  writers. 
As  shown  in  the  synonymic,  some  certainly  have  taken  it  for  a  form 
of  P.  nivea,  and  probably  that  is  the  case  also  with  many  others, 
although  it  is  impossible,  without  having  the  authentic  specimens  at 
hand,  to  say  anything  certain  about  it.  Thus,  I  cannot  but  believe, 
that  it  forms  part  of  the  variable  P.  nivea  of  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp., 
probably  also  of  the  plant  under  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Greely, 
Rep.,  although  I  have  seen  no  P.  rubricaulis  collected  by  either  of 
them.  The  names  under  which  it  may  perhaps  further  hide  are:  P. 
nivea  var.  pentaphyUa,  Lehm.,  var.  subquinata,  Lange,  var.  altaica, 
Rydb.  (not  P.  altaica,  Bunge),  P.  quinquefolia,  Rydb.,  always  however, 
confounded  with  forms  of  P.  nivea.  I  therefore  think  it  not  out  of 
place  here  also  to  devote  some  attention  to  an  exammation  of  what 
ought  rightly  to  be  meant  by  those  names,  notwithstandig  the  probable 
non-existence  of  those  plants  in  EUesmereland. 

At  first,  however,  the  description  of  P.  rubricaulis  in  Lehmann, 
Revis.  Potent,,  p.  68,  may  be  quoted.     It  runs  as  follows: 

"P.  caulibus  e  basi  adscendente  erectis,  plurifloris,  petiohsque  pubes- 
centibus;  foliis  infimis  bijugis,  supra  glabriusculis  subtus  niveo-tomen- 
tosis;  foliolis  infimis  multo  minoribus  subcuneiformibus  profunde  tri  — 
quinquefidis,  reHquis  oblongis  pinnatifidis ;  segmentis  subaequalibus 
oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis  integerrimis  subfalcatis;  floribus  paniculatis 
sepalis  acutiusculis,  externis  oblongo-linearibus;  rehquis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis;  petalis  obtuse  emarginatis  fere  obcordatis  calycem  paullo  super- 
antibus".  Further  be  adds:  "In  Habitus  gleicht  diese  Art  gar  sehr 
-der  P.  nivea  var,  pentaphyUa,  bei  welcher  aber  die  Blatter  niemals 
gefiedert  sind.". 
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The  description  of  Rydberg  (1.  c,  p.  101—102)  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  in  accord  with  this,  the  small  differences  are  probably  due  to  the 
greater  material  which  he  has  had  at  his  disposition.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance: —  "Leaves  pinnate  of  2 — 3  approximate  pairs  and  a  sessile 
terminal  leaflet,  silky  above,  more  or  less  white-tomentose  beneath",  and 
further  "Petals  obcordate,  a  third  exeding  the  sepals". 

My    specimens    accord    very    well   both  with  these  descriptions  and 
with  the  figures  quoted.     The  principal  difference  lies  in  the  prevalence 
of    3-digitate    leaves,    and  in  the  reduction  of  the  lower  leaflets,  if  such 
are  developed.     There  is,  however,  a  continuous  transition  between  the 
forms  on  the  basis  of  which  the  original  description  is  made  (Lehmann's 
material  was  collected  at  Great  Bear  Lake  by  Richardson,  and  that  of  Ryd- 
berg still  further  to  the  south),  and  the  most  reduced  arctic  forms  with 
only  3-digitate  leaves,  such  as  are  found  on  open  gravel  soil.     Where  P. 
ruhricaulis  grew  in    rookeries,  or  other  places  with  a  richer  soil,  it  al- 
ways   showed    rudiments    of  at  least  one  lower  pair  of  leaflets,  even  if 
these  basal  leaflets  were  very  small.     I  have  never  seen  really  5-digitate 
leaves  in  it.     In  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  there  were  several  specimens  col- 
lected by  Richardson,    perhaps  from   the   original  locahty,  and  at  Kew 
also   from    the   arctic   coast    and   from    Mercy    Bay,   Banks  Land,  leg. 
MiERTSCHiNG.     The    RicHARDSON-specimens    especially,   were   larger  and 
had    larger    and    more    deeply    incised    leaves    than    my    EUesmereland- 
specimens,    but    they  only   had    two  pairs  of  leaflets  (or  even  one  only) 
and  the  basal  ones  are  at  least  somewhat  smaller  than  the  upper  ones. 
The    difference    between  this    form    and  the   arctic  one  is  consequently 
not    greater    than  might   be  expected.      There  may,  however,  be  reason 
for  distinguishing  the  northern  form  as  a  separate  variety:  var.  arctica, 
n.    var.,    characterised   by   low   growth;    mostly  3-digitate  leaves,  or  by 
very  small  basal  leaflets,  furnished  only  with  one  or  a  few  feeble  teeth. 
P.  ruhricaulis,  and  especially  var.  arctica,  very  much  resemble  P. 
nivea    in    habit;    there    can  also  be  said  to  exist  certain  points  of  like- 
ness to  P.  pulchella.    It  might  therefore  perhaps,  be  suspected  of  being 
a    hybrid    between    the    two  last-named   species,  or  perhaps  that  it  had 
been  overlooked  in  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen :  it  might  thus  have  been 
the  cause   of  the  opinion  quoted  from  Nathorst  and  Wulff  (cf.  under 
P.  pulchella).     P.  ruhricaulis,  however,  is  clearly  distinct  from  P.  pul- 
chella   in    its    much    larger    flowers,   broader  and   darker  petals,  many- 
flowered  inflorescence,  assurgent  or  erect  stems,  and  in  its  broader,  less 
deeply  incised  leaflets.     One  fact  among  others  which  decidedly  proclaims 
against  its  being  a  hybrid  is,  that  it  is  much  more  common  within  the 
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area  here  in  question  than  P.  pulchella  while  P.  nivea  seems  to  be 
entirely  lacking.  ,As  to  its  possible  occurrence  in  Spitsbergen,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  seen  no  specimens  from  that  country;  it  also  seems 
improbable  that  it  could  have  found  its  way  thither  as  it  is  never  found 
elsewhere  on  the  Asiatic-European  side  of  the  arctic  region.  From 
Greenland  I  have  seen  specimens  from  Cape  Mary,  Clavering  Island 
(leg.  DusEN,  cf.  synonyms);  further,  I  have  myself  found  it  in  Foulke 
Fjord,  and  it  is  collected  in  Wolstenholme  Sound  by  Balle  (cf. 
OsTENFELD,  1.  c.)  and  by  Nathorst  at  Ivsugigsok.  From  localities 
further  south,  I  have  only  seen  two  specimens,  that  seem  to  belong  to 
it.  They  are  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium,  and  are  both  collected  at 
Umanak  in  Northern  Danish  Greenland  by  J.  Vahl.  One  is  determined 
as  P.  nivea  and  the  other  as  P.  siihquinata,  (Lange)  Rydb.,  by  Ryd- 
BERG  who  has  inspected  the  arctic  Potentillae  of  the  Copenhagen  col- 
lection. They  are  entirely  identical  (parts  of  the  same  plant?)  and  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  great  collection  from  Danish  Greenland,  whose 
leaves  show  a  tendency  to  become  pinnate.  In  other  respects,  they 
resemble  P.  nivea  very  much,  and  consequently,  P.  rubricaulis  may 
easily  have  been  overlooked  in  the  northernmost  colonial  districts.  A 
strict  search  for  it  in  those  regions  must,  therefore,  be  recommended. 
Together  with  the  two  specimens  mentioned,  there  lay  a  great  many  of 
P.  nivea  with  5-digitate  laves,  both  under  that  name  and  under  var. 
altaica  and  P.  siihquinata,  (Lange)  Rydb. 

In  connection  with  the  forms  of  P.  nivea,  found  in  Foulke  Fjord, 
I  shall  have  to  come  back  to  them  later,  but  still  f  think  it  better  to 
say  a  little  about  the  names  that  Rydberg  1.  c,  has  for  the  different 
varieties  of  the  multiform  P.  nivea.  Wulff,  1.  c„  p.  105,  has  already 
pointed  out  what  he  looks  upon  as  a  fault  in  Rydberg's  monograph, 
viz.,  that  this  author  has  united  the  var.  siihquinata  of  Lange  with 
the  var.  pinnatifida  of  Lehmann.  This  however  may,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
mitted, as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  apart  all  the  varieties  that  Lehmann 
has  distinguished  under  P.  nivea  (in  Revis.  Potent.  12  besides  the 
principal  form),  and  as  the  variety  of  Lange  must  doubtless  be  the 
same  as  Lehmann's  var.  pentaphylla,  that  together  with  var.  pinnati- 
fida is  characterised  by  partly  5-digitate,  deeply  incised  leaflets.  Still 
there  is  a  mistake,  for  P.  altaica,  Bunge  in  Ledbour,  F1.  Alt,  p.  212, 
is  quoted  as  synonymous  to  the  latter  variety.  This  error  is  due  to 
Lehmann  himself  (Pug.  IX,  p.  68),  and  has  been  repeated  by  later 
authors.  The  figure  of  P.  altaica  in  Ledebour,  Ic.  pi.  Fl.  Ross.,  T. 
329,    does    not  indeed   give  much  guidance,  as  little  indeed  as  does  the 
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description  in  the  same  work,  but  from  the  description  in  the  Fl.  Alt., 
it  is  evident,  that  here  there  is  no  question  of  any  form  of  P.  nivea. 
As  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  original  specimens  of  Bunge's 
plant  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium,  I  can  affirm  at  least,  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  P.  nivea.  In  the  Index  Kewensis,  it  is  referred  to  P. 
multifida,  L.,  where  its  right  place  seems  rather  to  be.  As  the  name 
P.  nivea  var.  pinnatiflda  seems  only  to  be  used  by  Lehmann  for  the 
plant  of  BuNGE  (he  only  has  one  locality  for  it  in  Revis.  Potent.,  p.  169) 
it  is  out  of  the  question,  and  there  is  the  choice  between  var.  penta- 
phylla,  Lehm.,  and  var.  subquinata,  Lange.  As  the  former  is  the  elder, 
it  must  be  upheld,  there  being  not  the  slightest  cause  to  look'upon  it 
as„  a  species  as  Rydberg  has  done,  probably  because  he  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  studying  the  plant  from  nature^ 

Rather  might  it  be  justifiable  to  distinguish  all  the  arctic  forms 
with  deeply  incised  leaflets,  from  the  typical  P.  nivea,  which  has  them 
more  rounded  and  feebler  dentate.  I  have,  however,  had  too  little 
opportunity  of  studying  them  from  nature,  to  be  able  to  give  any  de- 
finite opinion  about  it.  In  a  collection  of  herbarium  specimens,  it 
appears  as  if  a  continual  series  of  intermediate  forms  existed.  Ryd- 
berg has,  however,  not  only  (1.  c.)  established  a  new  species  P.  quinqiie- 
folia  for  the  plant  here  in  question,  but  he  has  also  put  it  in  a  separate 
group,  Suhjugae,  together  with  P.  subjuga,  Rydb.  Between  the  two 
species,  there  is  not  a  single  character  in  common,  unless  the  "pinnate 
tendency"  (Rydberg,  Mon.  Amer.  Potent.,  p.  37)  is  regarded  as  such, 
which  is  said  to  appear  therein  that  the  terminal  leaflet  is  petiolate. 
This  characteristic,  however,  appears  very  often  in  the  principal  form 
of  the  P.  nivea,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  group  Sub- 
jugae  is  merely  artificial,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  affinity.  Perhaps 
Rydberg  has  seen  arctic  specimens  of  P.  rubricaulis,  and  has  referred 
them  to  his  P.  subquinata,  (Lange)  Rydb.,  as  later  he  has  called  it 
(Furth.  Stud.  Potent.).  That  would  perhaps  account  for  his  arrange- 
ment. 

P.  rubricaulis  var.  arctica  in  Ellesmereland  is  found  generally  in 
rookeries  and  vegetation-covered  slopes,  where  it  is  loosely  tufted  and 
thriving,  whereas  when  it  grows  in  open  gravel-  or  clay-plains,  it  be- 
comes stunted  and  very  densely  tufted,  so  as  to  be  rather  like  P. 
Vahliana  in  habit.  It  begins  to  flower  at  the  end  of  July,  and  is 
flowering  all  through  the  summer,  besides  bearing  fruit  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land  (?).  Hayes  Sound  and  Fram  Harbour 
district:  Beitstad  Fjord,  Skrahng  Island  in  Alexandra  Fjord  (1373),  Fram 
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Harbour  (10S5,  1880).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1630,  1660);  Harbour 
Fjord,  "green  patch"  near  the  anchorage  (2151),  Seagull  Rock  (2599, 
2650);    Goose  Fjord,  Falkon  Cliff  (2882,  3771),  Gallows  Point. 

Distribution:  Northeastern  and  Northwestern  Greenland  (cf. 
above),  Arctic  American  Archipelago  (only  a  few  specimens  seen  at  Kew, 
but  probably  spread  all  over  the  islands),  Arctic  America,  in  the  conti- 
nent down  in  the  temperate  parts  and  Rocky  Mountains  to  Alberta, 
Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

Potentilla  aiiserina,  L. 

This  species  is  recorded  by  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  from  Cape 
Sabine  (Bedford  Pim  Island),  but  there  are  no  specimens  in  the  Nat. 
Hist.  Museums  or  at  Kew,  to  confirm  his  statement.  He  has  also 
recorded  it  from  Fouike  Fjord  and  from  Proven  in  Greenland.  Now  it 
is  lacking  in  the  list  of  the  plants  from  the  Hayes  expedition,  which 
wintered  at  Port  Fouike,  and,  in  the  Danish  part  of  the  coast  no  other 
collector  has  found  it  north  of  the  Disco-district,  and  therefore  I  think 
one  is  well  justified  in  excluding  it  from  the  Ellesmereland  flora.  What 
Hart  can  have  taken  for  P.  anserina  is  not  easily  decided,  but  most 
probably,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  preceding  species. 

Potentillsi  nivea,   L. 

This  species  is  recorded  by  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  from  all  his 
localities  from  Danish  Greenland  up  to  the  north  coast  of  Ellesmere- 
land as  well  as  by  Greely,  Rep.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
it  could  perhaps  grow  there,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  Greenland,  at  least 
as  far  north  as  Fouike  Fjord,  and  it  seems  also  to  be  spread  in  the 
Arctic  Archipelago.  There  are,  however,  no  specimens  to  be  found  that 
would  give  the  necessary  confirmation  to  the  statement  of  Hart,  which 
is  the  more  unreliable,  as  he  has  thrown  together  both  P.  Vahliana, 
Lehm.  and  P.  pulchella,  R.  Br.  with  it,  which  shows,  that  he  has  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  theso  species  (cf.  under  P.  pulchella  and  P. 
ruhricaulis).  In  all  probability,  Hart  has  taken  P.  ruhricaulis  for  P. 
nivea,  even  if  there  are  no  specimens  of  the  former  from  Ellesmere- 
land in  the  London  collections,  but  still  it  may  be  possible  that  Greely, 
who  has  recorded  P.  nivea  as  well  as  the  var.  subquinata,  has  also 
had  specimens  of  the  true  P.  nivea  in  his  collection.  At  all  events, 
all  the  localities  from  Hayes  Sound  and  adjacent  parts  in  Hart's  list 
are  to  be  excluded. 
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Potentilla  Vahliana,   Lehm. 

p.  Vahliana,  Lehmann,  Mon.  Potent.,  1820,  Revis.  Potent.,  Nov.  Stirp.  Pug.  IX; 
Rydberg,  Mon.  Anier.  Potent.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  GroenL;  Nathorst,  N.  W. 
Gronl. ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  P.  hirsuta,  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1390;  P.  nivea  var. 
hirsuta,  Durand,  Eniim.  pi.  Smith  S.;  P.  nivea,  Torrey  &  Gray,  Fl.  N.  Amer.; 
P.  nivea,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  ex  p. ;  P.  Jamesoniana,  Greville,  Descr.  Pot. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1390;  Greville,  1.  c,  T.  20;  Rydberg,  1.  c,  T.  35,  fig.  8.; 
Tab.  nostra  4,  fig.  1. 

This  species  is  very  clearly  described  by  Lehmann  (Mon.  Potent), 
and,  as  it  is  very  distinct  from  all  other  arctic  species,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  it  can  notwithstanding  have  been  so  often  confounded 
with  others.  Hooker,  1.  c,  p.  195,  says:  "Affinis  P.  niveae  sed  certe 
species  distincta,  petalis  reniformibus  facile  ab  omnibus  P.  niveae  formis 
discernenda":  but,  notwithstanding  he  adds:  "but  I  possess  many  speci- 
mens of  a  Potentilla  from  the  higher  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  from  the  Arctic  Regions,  which  appear  to  be  quite  intermediate 
between  P.  Vahliana  and  P.  nivea".  There  are,  however,  no  such 
specimens  to  be  found  in  the  Kew  collections,  where  the  Hookerian  her- 
barium is  now  preserved.  Several  authors  have  since  put  it  as  a  variety 
under  P.  nivea,  and  Meehan  (Contr.  Greenl.)  has  even  taken  it  for  P. 
piilchella,  as  is  seen  by  the  corrections  of  his  paper  made  by  Th.  Holm 
(Contr.  Fl.  Greenl.).  Perhaps  also  the  P.  pulchella  of  Durand,  PI.  Kan., 
is  to  be  referred  to  this  species,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his 
description.  But  he  has  also  P.  nivea  y,  Torr.  &  Gray,  with  P.  Vahliana, 
Lehm.  as  a  synonym. 

The  confusion  is  probably  due  in  great  part  to  the  very  bad  figure 
in  the  Flora  Danica,  that  could,  but  for  the  flower,  which  is  decidedlv 
that  of  P.  Vahliana,  sooner  represent  any  other  species  than  P. 
Vahliana. 

Even  in  a  sterile  state,  the  species  is  very  easily  distinguished  al- 
ready from  afar;  its  large,  densely-packed,  hemispherically-tufted  indi- 
viduals immediately  catching  the  eye,  as  they  stand  spread  over  the  ground, 
sometimes  with  only  the  naked  earth  between  them.  The  ^shape  of  the 
leaves  also  is  rather  characteristic,  but  still  the  flower  gives  the  best 
distinguishing  marks,  by  its  size  and  its  broadly  obcordate  petals  (they 
are  broader  than  they  are  long),  which  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour, 
with  a  saffron-coloured  stain. 

It  is  mostly  found  in  clay-  or  gravel-plains,  where  its  strong  tap- 
root goes  deep  down.  Its  flowering  time  seems  to  be  rather  late;  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  bloome  before  the  beginning  of  July;    in  the  un- 
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favorable  year  1900,  it  was  first  seen  on  Jnly  31st.  But  the  flowering 
is  very  soon  ended  and  the  fruit  seems  to  mature  regularly. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour,  Hart  (sub  P. 
niveal).  Totally  lacking  in  the  Hayes  Sound  district  as  well  as  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  south  coast,  but  common  and  abundant  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Goose  Fjord,  for  instance:  Ptarmigan  Gorge  (3333,  3392), 
Gallows  Point  (3000),  Midday  Knoll  (3650),  Wolf  Valley. 

Distribution:  West  Greenland  (northern  part),  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Hudson  Bay  region.  Rocky  Mountains. 


Potentilla  enicirginata,  Pursh. 

p.  emarginata,  Pursh,  F1.  Amer.  sept.,  1814;  Lehmann,  Mon.  Potent.,  et  Revis. 
Potent.;  Rydberg,  Mon.  Amer.  Potent.,  et  Furtti.  Stud.  Potent.;  Lange,  Consp. 
Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer.;  Britton  & 
Brown,  111.  Fl.:  non  P.  emarginata,  Desf. ;  P.  nana,  Willdenow,  in  Schlech- 
TENDAL,  Uebers.  Willd.  Potent.;  Lehmana",  11.  cc;  Rydrerg,  Mon.  Amer.  Potent.; 
Hooker,  1.  c. ;  Brttton  &  Brown,  1.  c. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  P.  fragiformis 
var.  parvifiora,  Tbautvetter,  Consp.  Fl.  Nov.  Seml.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ; 
Kjellman  &  LuNDSTROM,  Fan.  Nov.  Seml.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb. 
karlv. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronland;  P.  fragiformis,  Rydberg,  Mon.  Amer. 
Potent.,  non  (Willd.)  Schlecht.  ;  P.  grandifJora  var.  parvifiora,  Trautvetter, 
PI.  Sib.  bor.,  et  Fl.  rip.  Kolym.;  P.  frigida,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  non 
Villars;  (P.  maculata,  Greely,  Rep.  (?),  non  Pourret). 

Fig.  Lehmann,  Mon.  Potent.,  T.  17;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2291 ;  Rydbebg,  Mon.  Amer. 
Potent.,  T.  32,  fig.  1-5. 

Pursh  has  described  (1.  c,  I,  p.  353)  P.  emarginata  in  such  a 
manner,  that  one  can  be  tolerably  certain  which  form  he  meant.  Later 
his  description  has  been  made  more  precise  by  other  authors,  such  as 
Lehmann  and  Rydberg,  who  have  also  given  figures.  I  am  indeed  in 
no  doubt  about  my  plant  being  identical  with  that  of  Kohlmeister,  col- 
lected in  Labrador,  on  which  Pursh  founded  his  species,  but  still 
it  remains  to  be  seen  if  there  are  no  objections  to  the  name.  It  is  a 
fact  that  it  is  used  already  1804  for  quite  another  plant  by  Desfon- 
TAiNES  (Tableau  de  I'Ecole  de  Botanique,  p.  177),  but  without  a  descrip- 
tion. The  name  of  Desfontaines  seems  never  to  have  been  used,  and 
Pursh  was  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  the  same  specific  name  (cf. 
also  Lehmann,  Mon.  Potent.,  p.  175). 

Previously,  however,  Willdenow  had,  in  his  herbarium,  distin- 
guished the  plant  in  question  as  P.  nana,  and  Schlechtendal  kept  this 
name  when,  in  Gesellschaft  naturforschender  Freunde  zu  Berlin,  he  gave 
an  account  of  some  Potentillae  in  the  herbarium  Willdenow.  The 
above-quoted  paper  of  Schlechtendal  is  pubhshed  in  volume  7  of  Mag. 
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d.  Ges.  naturf.  Fr.  for  the  year  1813,  but  tlie  title-page  gives  the  year 
of  publication  as  1816.  Even  if  some  part  of  the  volume  was  printed 
earlier,  that  can  hardly  have  been  the  case  with  Schlechtendal's  paper, 
which  is  among  the  last  in  the  volume,  and  consequently  must  be  of 
later  date  than  Pursh's  Flora,  the  more  so  as  the  6lh  volume  of  the 
same  periodical  (for  1812),  is  published  in  1814,  according  to  the  title- 
page.  From  this  it  follows,  that  one  is  obliged,  in  looking  upon  P.  emar- 
ginaia,  Pursh,  and  P.  nana,  Schlecht.,  as  synonyms  (which,  I  think, 
is  inevitable),  to  use  the  former  name. 

As  to  the  above-quoted  name  of  Trautvetter,  it  must  firstly  be 
mentioned  that  P.  fragiformis  is  also  a  herbarium  name  of  Willdenow, 
which  Schlechtendal  has  published  in  the  same  paper.  The  name  P. 
fragiformis  is  indeed  to  be  upheld,  but  for  quite  another  species,  which 
has  its  principal  distribution  in  East  Asia  and  the  Bering  Sea  region. 
It  differs  from  P.  emarginata  in  its  broader  and  more  rounded,  less 
deeply  incised  leaflets,  whose  teeth  are  less  acute.  The  whole  plant  is 
larger  and  coarser,  leafy  up  even  to  the  considerably  richer  inflores- 
cence. Generally  it  is  less  hairy  than  P.  emarginata  or  at  least  it  has 
not  the  long  projecting  hairs  of  the  stem  so  prominent  as  in  the  latter 
species.  P.  fragiformis  can  rightly  be  said  to  bear  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  a  Fragaria,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  P.  emarginata. 
The  figure  of  Lehmann  (Mon.  Potent.,  T.  15)  is  rather  good,  even  if  it 
represents  a  somewhat  hairy  form;  but  the  figure  of  Rydberg  (Mon. 
Amer.  Potent.,  T.  31,  fig.  1)  cannot  have  been  designed  from  any  spe- 
cimen of  the  true  plant  of  Schlechtendal,  as  it  has  much  smaller 
flowers  and  more  narrow  petals.  This  also  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  any  distinguishing  marks  in  the  description  of  the  three  species  in 
Rydberg's  monograph.  His  material  for  the  description  of  P.  fragi- 
formis, partly  at  least,  has  belonged  to  P.  emarginata,  for  he  gives 
Cape  York  in  Greenland  among  the  places  where  it  is  found.  He  also 
mentions  Alaska,  where  both  species  are  found,  but  probably  his  spe- 
cimens from  there  also  were  P.  emarginata.  Specimens  of  the  real 
P.  fragiformis  I  have  seen,  especially  from  the  Aleutian  and  other  Is- 
lands in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  also  from  Western  Esquimaux  Land  (leg 
Seemann),  and  from  Siberia  so  far  east  as  Patapodskoje  at  the  Yenis 
sei  River  (leg.  M.  Brenner,  '^^h,  1876).  Specimens  very  well  in  accor 
dance  with  these,  lay  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium  labelled :  "Hort.  hot 
hafn.  26/6  61,  sem.  ex  hort.  Hamburg".  Even  if  these  cultivated  spe 
cimens  are  somewhat    less    hairy    than  the  figure  of  Lehmann  indicates 
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still  it  is  probable,  that  the  seed  was  taken  from  a  plant  which  Leh- 
MANN  had  approved  of  as  P.  fragiformis. 

Trautvetter  has  here,  as  in  several  other  cases,  done  his  best  to 
add  to  the  alread)^  existing  confusion.  First  be  established  the  name 
P.  fragiformis  var.  parviflora  for  the  plant,  which  had  already  two 
specific  names  (cf.  synonyms)  and  later  he  transferred  it  to  still  another 
species.  About  P.  nana,  (Willd.)  Schlecht.,  it  must  finally  be  added, 
that  even  if  it  is  kept  separate  from  P.  emarginata,  some  authors  at 
least  have  had  a  suspicion  about  their  identity.  Hooker,  for  instance, 
(1.  c,  I,  p.  194)  says:  "May  not  this  be  the  P.  emarginata,  Ph.?" 
Rydberg,  who  in  his  monograph  kept  three  different  species,  has  after- 
wards (Furth.  Stud.  Potent.,  p.  180)  been  forced  to  admit,  that  they  are 
only  forms  of  one.  The  character  by  which  he  has  distinguished  them, 
the  length  of  the  terminal  tooth  in  the  leaflets,  is  quite  useless.  I  think 
that  under  some  records  of  P.  nivea,  P.  emarginata  may  also  be  found 
hiding.  To  judge  from  the  synonyms,  R.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv.,  p.  19, 
gives  under  his  P.  nivea  (i,  and  from  a  specimen  collected  in  Melville 
Island  by  Sabine,  which  lay  under  P.  nivea  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus. 
herbarium,  he  has  had  P.  emarginata  in  front  of  him. 

In  grass-clad  ledges  and  slopes  P.  emarginata  is  a  rather  common 
plant  throughout  the  whole  region  visited  by  me.  Its  first  flowers  came 
rather  early,  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  flowering  specimens  could 
still  be  found  in  August.     Like  all  Potentillae  it  fruits  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Shift  Rudder  Bay  and  Discovery 
Harbour  (Hart).  Hayes  Sound  region,  common  and  plentiful.  Speci- 
mens from:  Cape  Viele  (861),  Skrahng  Island  (1377),  Eskimopolis  (836), 
Cape  Rutherford  (318,  684),  Fram  Harbour  (658,  1083),  Cocked  Hat 
Island  (1268),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (1194,  1259).  South  coast,  less  abun- 
dant. Specimens  from:  Fram  Fjord  (1629);  Harbour  Fjord,  valley  on 
Sir  Inglis  Peak  (2163);  Goose  Fjord,  Gallows  Point  (2996),  surroundings 
of  3th  winterquarters  (3183,  3264,  3481),  Midday  Knoll  (3506),  4th  winter- 
quarters  (3958).  West  coast:  Lands  End,  and  between  Eidsfjord  and 
Baumann  Fjord. 

Distribution:  Northern  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  Ame- 
rican Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Rocky  Mountains,  Alaska, 
Islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  Arctic  and  Eastern  Siberia,  Novaja  Semlja, 
Spitsbergen,  Franz  Joseph  Land. 
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Potentilla  maculata,  Pourret. 

This  species  is  recorded  by  Greely  from  Discovery  Harbour.  Most 
probably  it  is  P.  emarginata  that  has  been  mistaken  for  it,  as  the 
latter  species  is  absent  from  Greely's  list.  As  it  is  nowhere  found  in 
the  Arctic  Archipelago,  and  as  in  Greenland  it  does  not  go  north  of  the 
Disco  region  on  the  west  coast,  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  should  grow 
in  Grinnell  Land. 


Saxifraffa  ceae. 

Chrysosplenium  alterni folium,  L. 
var.  tetrandrum,  Lund. 

Gh.  alterni folium-tetrandruni,  N.  Lund,  Beretn.  Ostfinm,,  1846 ;  Ch.  alt.  var.  tetran- 
drum,  Franchet,  Mon.  Chrysospl.;  Axdersson  &  Hessei.max,  Spetsb.  karlv. ; 
Ch.  alterni  folium,  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Anier ,  ex  p.;  Britton  &  Brown,  III.  Fl., 
ex  p. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.,  ex  p. ;  Ch.  tetrandrum,  Fries,  lakt.  arkt.  vjixt  ; 
Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. 

Even  if  certain  differences  are  immediately  visible  when  a  typical 
specimen  of  the  arctic  Ch.  tetrandrum  is  compared  with  the  Ch.  alter- 
nifolium  of  temperate  regions,  they  nevertheless  are  united  by  inter- 
mediate forms,  and  Franchet,  the  monographer  of  the  genus,  has 
(1.  c,  p.  107)  put  the  first-mentioned  plant  back  in  its  old  place  as  a 
variety  of  the  latter.  Th.  M.  Fries  also,  has  himself  expressed  some 
doubt  whether  the  species  established  by  him  could  be  standing  as  such 
(Nov.  Semi,  veg.,  p.  37).  Warming,  who  has  studied  it  from  a  flower- 
biological  point  of  view,  seems  most  disposed  to  keep  it  as  a  separate 
species,  even  though  he  says  (Arkt.  Vaext.  Biol.,  p.  4)  that  it  has 
doubtless  sprung  from  Ch.  aUernifolium  as  a  degraded,  and  for  arctic 
conditions  better  adapted  form.  The  principal  character,  the  four  stamens, 
he  explains  directly  from  the  self-pollination,  which  again  becomes  a 
necessity,  because  insects  for  the  pollination  are  so  scarce  (the  right 
ones  are  perhaps  totally  absent?).  The  other  differences  between  the 
arctic  and  the  temperate  form,  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  the  stature,  etc., 
can  in  a  greater  material  be  seen  to  be  continually  connected  by  inter- 
mediate forms.  As  for  the  more  abundant  development  of  creeping 
stolons,  such  may  be  found  equally  developed  in  8-staminate  forms 
from  arctic  or  sub-arctic  regions.  It  also  seems  quite  natural,  that  such 
an  adaption  for  vegetative  multiplication  should  take  a  prominent  place, 
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where  circumstances  are  hardly  such  as  to  allow  of  development  of 
fruit  or  ripe  seed  every  year. 

The  specimens  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  herbarium  are  not  generally 
accessible  for  a  closer  inspection  as  they  are  closely  pasted  to  the  paper, 
some,  however,  certainly  belong  to  the  variety,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
concluded  from  habit,  that  is  the  case  with  all  specimens  from  the  Ar- 
chipelago and  the  arctic  part  of  the  continent.  Some,  however,  may 
have  8  stamens,  as  certainly  some  Novaja  Semlja  plants  have,  and, 
perhaps,  also  some  of  Lund's  own  specimens. 

My  specimens  are,  mostly  at  least,  4-staminate,  but  show  an  abun- 
dant growth.  The  only  locality  where  I  found  the  plant  also  was  un- 
usually favorable,  a  small,  sheltered  slope  below  a  high  rock  wall  with 
a  southern  exposure,  and  richly  watered  as  well  as  manured  from  the 
height  above,  where  the  glaucous  gull  had  a  nesting  place.  Here  it 
formed,  together  with  a  large  Mnium  sp.  and  other  mosses,  a  densely 
matted  vegetation.  Flowering  specimens  as  well  as  others  with  ripe 
seed  in  abundance,  were  found  August  8th,  1900  —  the  only  time  I  found  it. 

Occurren  ce.  South  coast:  Seagull  Rock  in  the  Harbour  Fjord  (2600). 
Its  occurring  here  is  of  special  interest,  as  it  had  not  reachedGreenland^. 

Distribution.  I  must  take  both  forms  together,  as  sufficiently 
detailed  statements  about  the  area  of  the  variety  are  not  at  hand; 
Franchet,  1.  c,  has  even  omitted  the  original  locality,  the  Finmark, 
among  the  localities  for  it,  which  he  records.  Therefore  I  mark  with 
an  *  the  countries  in  which  its  occurrence  is  noted,  or  from  whence  I 
have  seen  specimens:  *Arctic  American  Archipelago,  *Arctic  America, 
Northern  Temperate  America,  British  Columbia,  Iowa,  *Golorado,  *Rocky 
Mountains,  Alaska,  *Unalaschka,  Pribilof  Islands,  *St.  Lawrence  Island, 
Arctic  and  Temperate  Asia  down  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  Caucasu.s, 
Northern  and  Central  Europe  (*Finmark),  *Novaja  Semlja,  ^Spitsbergen. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  L. 

S.  oppositifolia,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Ster-sberg,  Revis.  Saxifr. ;  Engler,  Mon. 
Saxlfr. ;  Lange,  Consp  Fl.  Groenl. :  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W. 
Gronl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Simmoxs,  Prel.  Rep.,  et  Bot. 
Arb. ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  111  Fl. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vega- 
exp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. 
Fig.  Linn^us,  Fl.  Lapp.,  T.  2,  fig.  1;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  34. 

This  species  is  the  most  common  one  in  Ellesmereland,  as  it  is 
probably  everywhere   in   arctic   countries.      I  have  never  visited  a  place 


Indeed,  there  is  in  the  Stockholm   herbarium,  one  specimen  labelled  "e  Groen- 
landia,  ded.  Vahl  fil.,  1842",  but  that  probably  is  from  Spitsbergen. 
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where  it  was  not  found  when  an  excursion  was  made,  and  only  in  the 
most  utterly  poor  limestone  districts  it  was  not  immediately  found  after 
walking  only  a  few  paces  on  shore.  It  grows  also  in  nearly  every  kind 
of  locality,  and  even  if  it  absent  from  the  most  swampy  bottom,  it  can 
still  be  found  on  the  top  of  the  higher  knolls,   where  it  is  a  little  drier. 

It  is  very  variable,  both  in  manner  of  growing  and  shoot-system  of 
the  individual,  as  well  as  in  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  Andersson 
&  Hesselman,  1.  c,  p.  25—26,  have  distinguished  two  forms,  that  differ 
in  their  mode  of  growth,  f.  piilvinata  and  f.  reptans.  They  could  also 
be  distinguished  in  Ellesmereland,  but  I  have  not  found  them  so  sharply 
defined  as,  according  to  these  authors,  they  must  be  in  Spitsbergen. 
The  same  distribution  of  the  forms,  which  is  mentioned  from  Van  Keu- 
len  Bay,  I  have  also  observed  in  many  places,  and  I  think  it  is  easily 
explained.  The  origin  of  the  pulvinate  form  in  depressions,  is  caused 
directly  by  the  influence  of  outward  conditions.  S.  oppositifolia,  in 
fact,  is  not  the  only  plant  which  grows  thus  in  such  locahties.  Cera- 
stium  alpinum,  for  instance,  shows  there  an  equal  tendency  to  form 
dense  tufts,  and  another  densely  pulvinate  plant  from  similar  localities 
is  Alsine  Rossii.  Most  probably  this  stands  in  connection  with  the  fact, 
that  such  localites,  the  even  clay  plains,  as  well  as  the  depressions  in 
the  more  undulated  fields  of  the  same  kind,  will,  during  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  all  be  inundated  by  a  shallow  layer  of  clay-laden  water,  which 
runs  very  slowly  and  deposits  rather  considerable  quantities  of  loam. 
If  S.  oppositifolia  should  grow  here  as  usual,  prostrate  and  spread 
like  a  mat,  it  would  every  year,  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  clay,  may  be 
thin,  which  would  impede  its  early  development  or  even  kill  it.  By 
growing  in  tufts  which  reach  over  the  water,  it  avoids  this,  but  then 
the  forming  of  tufts  naturally  necessitates  another  kind  of  ramification.  The 
cause  for  the  appearance,  also  mentioned  by  the  same  authors,  of  large 
mats  in  the  river  beds,  where  also  the  bottom  is  rather  httle  stabile, 
may  perhaps  be  sought  therein,  that  a  high  tuft  would  too  easily  catch 
the  gravel  transported  by  the  fast-running  wather  and  thus  be  buried. 
Here  the  plants  become  totally  submersed  during  the  flood  and  then 
probably,  the  matlike  growth  is  less  apt  to  hold  fast  the  coarse  mate- 
rial which  is  here  carried  along.  Very  often,  however,  the  mats  of 
S.  oppositifolia  and  other  plants  growing  in  such  places,  are  totally 
covered  and  killed,  or  also  washed  loose  and  swept  away. 

S.  oppositifolia  is  called  the  most  arctic  of  all  higher  plants  and 
indeed  it  is  found  so  far  north  as  man  has  reached  on  dry  ground. 
It  is  also    one    of    the    first    to    show    signs    of   fife  in  spring  time  and 
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usually  the  first  to  flower.  Even  so  far  north  as  Discovery  Harbour, 
it  has  been  found  in  bloom  already  on  June  1st  (1882,  Greely).  In 
Fram  Harbour,  I  also  saw  it  flowering,  June  1st,  1899,  but  the  following 
years  it  came  a  Httle  later. 

Occurrence.  Common  and  abundant  all  over  Ellesmereland  (first 
mentioned  from  Gape  Frazer  by  Hayes,  and  in  his  collection  from  Gale 
Point;  by  Wetherill  from  Cape  Faraday,  and  also  from  Weyprecht 
Island  in  the  Stein  collection  according  to  Holm).  From  the  western 
coast  I  only  have  specimens  from  Bay  Fjord  (482,  leg.  Bay)  and 
Braskerud  Plain  (697,  leg.  Isachsen),  but  I  also  saw  it  in  several 
places  up  into  Baumann  Fjord,  and  I  presume  that  it  is  equally  common 
there  as  to  the  east.  Specimens  in  the  collection :  Cape  Rutherford  (325), 
Fram  Harbour  (283,  1094,  1162),  Bedford  Pun  Island  (265,  1311),  Fiam 
Fjord  (1614),  Harbour  Fjord  (2050),  Goose  Fjord  (3275,  3901). 

Distribution:  Throughout  the  Arctic  Regions  and  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  temperate,  down  to  New  Foundland,  Anticosti,  Vermont, 
Wyoming  and  Oregon,  Unalaschka,  Alatau,  Tibet,  Alps,  Siebenbiirgen, 
Appenines,  Sierra  Nevada. 

SaxifrRga  flctgellciris,  Willd. 

S.  fiagellaris,  Willdenow,  in  Sternberg,  Revis.  Saxifr.,  1810;  Engler,  Mon.  Saxifr. ; 
Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol,  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Brown, 
Chlor.  Melv. ;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  F1. 
Ross.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  S.  flag.  var.  setigera,  Engler, 
Mon.  Saxifr. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  S.  setigera, 
PuRSH,  Fl.  Amer.  sept. 

Fig.  Sternberg,    1.  c,  T.  6;    Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2353;   Ledebour,    Ic.   pi.   Fl.  Ross.,  T.  321; 

Hooker,  1.  c,  1,  T.  87. 

When  Pursh  (1.  c,  p.  312),  1814,  described  his  species  S.  setigera, 
he  was  doubtless  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  same  plant  had, 
four  years  before,  become  known  from  the  Caucasus  and  had  been 
described.  Moreover  his  material  must  have  been  very  bad,  as  he  has  been 
induced  to  think  that  the  flowers  were  white.  Other  authors  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  plant  was  meant,but  some,  for  instance  Hooker 
(1.  c.)  and  Engler  (1.  c,  p.  225)  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  variety.  The  last- 
mentioned  author  also  gives  a  description  of  it,  which  is,  however,  some- 
what different  from  that  of  Pursh,  who  had  described  it  with  charac- 
ters that  all,  so  far  as  they  are  correct,  apply  to  the  type.  The  distin- 
guished mark  for  the  variety  of  Engler:  "Calycis  laciniae  ovatae  ad 
medium  usque  coalitae.  Tubus  ovario  adhaerens",  however,  does  not 
hold  good  for  most  of  my  specimens,   any  more  than  it  does  for  many 
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Greenland  and  Arctic  American  ones;  whereas  it  can,  on  the  other 
hand  as  well  be  applied  to  some  Spitsbergen  and  North  Asiatic  speci- 
mens. The  characters  "caulis  subuniflorus"  cannot  have  any  deciding 
value,  as  naturally  a  plant  gets  a  smaller  number  of  flowers  towards 
the  northern  limit  of  its  area,  especially  wben  it,  as  in  the  present  case, 
seldom  or  never  develops  ripe  fruit,  but  spreads  by  vegetative  propaga- 
tion. Still  it  is  found  with  three  flowers,  as  far  north  as  Discovery 
Harbour  81°  42'.  The  variety  of  Engler,  therefore,  is  to  be  cancelled 
as  well  as  the  species  of  Pursh. 

The  rosulae  of  S.  flagellaris  usually  get  loosened  during  the  winter, 
when  the  mother-plant  dies  after  having  flowered,  and  then,  as  a  rule, 
they  attain  to  flowering  in  the  following  summer:  the  plant  thus  be- 
comes biennial.  I  have,  however,  sometimes  seen  great,  vigorous  rosu- 
lae that  had  developed  no  flower  but  only  flagellae  with  daughter-rosulae. 
Such  probably  live  over  another  winter  and  flower  at  the  same  time 
as  the  next  generation.  I.  have  also  seen  specimens,  where  a  daughter- 
plant  had  arrived  at  developing  a  flower,  which  was  however  sessile, 
already  in  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  it  was  developed.  After  the 
flowering,  the  mother-plant  dies  and  becomes  loosened  from  the  ground, 
but  the  dried  flagellae  still  hold  the  daugther-individuals  bound  fast  to 
it,  and  so  it  can  easily  come  to  pass,  that  the  whole  conplex  is  torn 
up  (if  the  young  plants  are  not  yet  strongly  rooted)  and  driven  away 
over  the  snow  in  winter  time.  This  probably  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  plant  usually  spreads,  as  the  fruit  seems  hardly  ever  to  ripen  in 
these  parts. 

S.  flagellaris  generally  grows  in  rather  wet,  sandy  or  clayey  plains, 
sometimes  also  among  moss,  but  as  a  rule,  not  in  a  denser  vegetation 
of  higher  plants.  The  flowers  began  to  show  at  the  end  of  June,  or 
begiiming  of  July,  and  then  it  flowered  until  the  beginning  of  the 
winter. 

Occurrence.  Northern  coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell 
Land :  Shift  Rudder  Bay  and  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  Greely).  East 
cost,  rare,  only  found  at  Cape  Sabine  (Bedford  Pim  Island)  by  Hart, 
by  me  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  island,  abundantly  in  a  limited  space 
(1200),  and  by  Hayes  at  Gale  Point  (Durand).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord 
(1659),  Muskox  Fjord  (2144);  common  in  the  Goose  Fjord,  specimens  from 
east  side  of  3rd  winterquarters  (2744,  3308),  Ptarmigan  Gorge  (3388).  West 
coast:  common  at  least  along  the  Hell  Gate  and  at  Lands  End,  also  found 
at  Nordstrand  (leg.  Fosheim)  and  most  probably  spread  further  northward 
as  it  was  found  by  Schei  in  Heiberg  Land. 
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Distribution:  Northeast  and  Northwest  Greenland,  Arctic  Ameiican 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Rocky  Mountains,  Land  ol  the  Chukches, 
Arctic  Siberia,  Altai  and  other  mountains  down  to  Tibet,  Caucasus, 
Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen. 


Saxifraga  aizoides,  L. 

S.  aisoides,    Linnaeus,    Sp.   plant.,    1753;    Sternberg,    Revis.  Saxifr. ;    Exgler,    Mon. 
Saxifr. ;    Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;    Kruuse,  List  E,  Greenl. ;    Meehan,  Contr. 
Greenl. ;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;    Hooker,    FJ.  Bor.  Amer. ;    Britton 
ct  Brown,  III.  PL;  Andersson  &  Hesselmax,  Spetsb.  kiirlv. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  72. 

The  Ellesmereland  form  has  entirely  glabrous  leaves,  or,  excep- 
tionally they  are  feebly  ciliate.     The  flowers  are  purely  yellow. 

In  its  only  locality,  the  plant  grew  in  wet  clay  or  gravel  on  rock 
ledges,  and  flowered  abundantly  when  first  found,  August  3rd,  1900. 

Occurrence.  South  coast,  slopes  at  the  Lake  Valley  (2525),  and 
from  there  to  the  "green  patch"  (2565,  3993)  at  the  anchorage  in  Har- 
bour Fjord. 

Distribution:  North-eastern  Greenland,  West  Greenland,  Arctic 
American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  New  Foundland,  Anti- 
costi,  down  to  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Michigan,  Rocky  Mountains 
(absent  in  Asia?),  Ural,  Arctic  Russia,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Finland 
and  Scandinavia,  Mountains  of  Central  Europe  and  of  Great  Britain, 
Iceland. 


Saxifraga  Hirculus,  L. 

S.  Hirciilns,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Sternberg,  Revis.  Saxifr.;  Engler,  Mon. 
Saxifr. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Hooker, 
Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  Brown,  Clilor.  Melv. ;  Macoun,  PI. 
Pribilof;  Kiellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.'Ross. ;  Andersson  &:  Hesselman, 
Spetsb.  karlv. ;  Gronlund,  Isl.  Fl.;  S.  Hire.  var.  alpina,  Lange,  Consp.  Fl. 
Groenl.  (non  Engler,  1.  c.?);  S.  Hire,  fitiniflora,  Sternberg,  I.e.;  S.  propiiiqua, 
Brown,  List  of  pi.,  ex  Chlor.  Melv. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  625;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  200. 

The  Ellesmereland  form  of  this  plant  entirely  resembles  that  from 
East  Greenland,  which  Lange  has  identified  with  the  var.  alpina  of 
Engler,  whose  description  (I.  c,  p.  124)  runs  as  follows:  "Caulis  hu- 
milis.  Folia  basalia  numerosa,  spathulata  atque  cauhna  oblonga,  mar- 
gine  ciliata.  Sepala  fere  ovata.  Petala  obovato  oblonga".  Lange,  how- 
ever, has  altered  the  discription  to:  "Humilis  (2 — 3"  longa)  condensata 
et  caespitosa,    folia    latiora    quam   in  forma  typica  (Fl.  Dan.   tab.  200!), 
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subspathulata;  petala  majora,  intense  lutea".  Thus  he  gets  the  descrip- 
tion to  apply  to  the  Greenland  plant,  and  further  he  says,  that  the  same 
form  occurs  in  Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  Arctic  Siberia  and  Arctic  North 
America,  and  that,  notwithstanding  that  Engler  has  mentioned  his  plant 
only  from  Sikkim  and  Tibet,  the  northern  one  is  also  to  be  referred 
to  it. 

As  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  authentic  specimens  of 
Engler's  variety,  I  cannot  form  any  decided  opinion  about  its  value. 
At  least  it  seems  difficult  to  define,  as  both  sepals  and  petals  are  very 
variable  in  shape  even  in  the  same  flower.  However  one  of  his  dis- 
tinguishing marks  could  perhaps  be  more  usable,  viz.  the  ciliation  of  the 
leaves.  But  this  is  not  mentioned  by  Lange,  probably  because  it  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  Greenland  and  Iceland  specimens.  Apart  from 
this,  at  least  some  of  the  specimens  from  Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  Northern 
Siberia,  etc.,  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium,  accord  rather  well  with  the 
description  of  Engler,  but  just  one  of  them,  which  has  most  conspi- 
cuously rosulate  and  broad  basal  leaves,  broad  sepals  and  large  flowers 
(from  Alatau,  Brotherus  1896)  is  by  Engler  himself  determined  as  the 
typical  form.  Even  if  some  Sikkim  specimens,  that  I  have  seen,  are 
rather  more  in  accord  with  Engler's  description,  I  still  doubt  whether 
his  variety  can  be  upheld,  and  in  each  case,  the  Arctic  American-Green- 
land form  must  not  be  referred  to  it. 

It  differs  from  the  Iceland — Spitsbergen — Siberian  plant  as  well  as 
from  the  common  European  form  in  its  manner  of  growing  in  great, 
loose  tufts,  formed  of  numerous  upright  rhizome-branches,  that  end  either 
in  sterile  or  floriferous  shoots.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  or  even 
linear,  the  flowers  rather  small.  Even  if  the  name  of  Engler  must  be 
discarded  for  this  variety,  there  still  exists  a  name  for  it,  viz.,  S.  pro- 
pinqua,  R.  Brown.  This  indeed  from  the  first  is  a  nomen  nudum, 
but  Rob.  Brown  has  afterwards  himself  given  a  short  description  of  it 
in  Chlor.  Melv.,  p.  15,  where  he  has  reduced  it  to  a  variety  of  S.  Hir- 
culus'^.  Sternberg,  1.  c,  suppl.  II,  p.  18,  indeed  has  called  the  plant 
of  Brown  S.  Hirculus  §  uniflora,  which,  however,  he  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  do.  If,  therefore,  the  arctic-american  form  is  to  be  kept  sepa- 
rate as  a  variety  which  seems  rather  well  founded  by  the  above-men- 
tioned characters  that  distinguish  it  fj-om  the  european  and  asiatic 
forms,  it  must  be  called  S.  Hirculus,  L.  var.  propinqua,  (R.  Br.). 


'   I  have   had    the   opportunity   of  seeing,  in  the  Nat.  Hisl.  Mas.,  authentic  speci- 
mens from  Melville  Island. 
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The  plant  grew  in  swamps,  generally  in  deep  moss.  The  flowers 
were  seen  about  the  beginning  of  July. 

Occurrence.  Only  found  in  the  southern  coast,  where  it  was 
fairly  common  in  swamps:  Fram  Fjord,  in  several  places  (1615);  Har- 
bour Fjord,  Big  Valley  (2336),  Sir  Tnglis  Peak  (2450) ;  Muskox  Fjord 
(2118);  Goose  Fjord,  valley  at  the  bottom  (3269),  Yellow  Hill  (3724),  and 
many  other  places.  Not  found  in  the  west  coast,  but  probably  growing 
there,  as  Schei  had  it  in  his  Heiberg  Land  collection. 

Distribution:  North-eastern  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archi- 
pelago (widely  distributed),  Arctic  America,  down  to  Labrador  and  Sas- 
katchawan,  Alaska,  Pribilof  Islands,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Arctic  Siberia, 
Kamshatka,  Temperate  Asia  down  to  the  Himalayas  and  Caucasus, 
Northern  and  Central  Europe,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  mountains 
of  Great  Britain,  Iceland. 


Saxifraga  tricuspidata,  Rottb. 

S.  trictispidata,  Rottboll,  PI.  Isl.  Giunl.,  1770;  Retzius,  F1.  Scand.  Prodr. ;  Stern- 
berg, Revis.  Saxifr. ;  Engler,  Mon.  Saxifr. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse, 
List  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Grcinl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely, 
Rep.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Brittox  & 
Brown,  III.  Fl. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  »S.  Chamissoi,  Sternberg,  1.  c.  suppl. 
Fig.  Rottboll,  1.  c,  T.  6,  fig.  21;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  976. 

Some  american  botanists  (Gray,  Bot.  N.  Un.  St.,  p.  143;  Britton 
&  Brown,  1.  c,  II,  p.  172)  give  the  colour  of  the  flower  as  yellow, 
but  as  Hart,  1.  c,  p.  32,  observes,  this  does  not  hold  true.  The  petals 
are  either  entirely  pure  white,  or  more  or  less  dotted  with  purple  or 
orange  stains,  but  they  are  never  entirely  yellow  in  the  living  plant. 
In  dried  specimens,  and  especially  in  badly-preserved  ones,  they  will  of 
course  get  a  yellowish  appearance,  and  the  mistake  may  have  arisen 
from  the  authors  mentioned  having  had  only  dried  specimens  from  which 
to  form  the  description.  Hooker,  1.  c,  I,  p.  254,  has  "petalis  obovato- 
oblongis  albis  immaculatis".  Britton  &  Brown  also  are  mistaken  in 
recording  the  plant  from  "Arctic  Europe".  Probably  this  is  due  to  their 
quoting  Retzius  as  author  instead  of  Rottboll;  indeed  it  is  rather 
misleading,  that  this  merely  american  plant  has  been  entered  in  the 
above-quoted  work  of  Retzius. 

The  plant  is  generally  found  in  gravelly  localities,  where,  as  also 
in  the  dense  vegetation  of  slopes,  it  can  become  large,  vigorous,  long- 
branched,  and  forms  wide-spread  mats.  In  rock  ledges  and  in  very 
dry    places    it    becomes    small    and  reduced,   and   sometimes  gets  entire 
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leaves  having  only  one  spine  at  the  tip  (f.  integrifolia,  Van  Hoffen  ?), 
thus  getting  a  certain  resemblance  to  S.  hronchialis,  L.  Another  stunted 
form  the  S.  Chamissoi,  Sternb.  represents,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  figure  (1.  c,  T.  10).  The  flowers  were  found  after  the  middle 
of  June,  and  than  its  flowering  time  continued  until  the  frost  set  in. 
The  flowers  often  remained  frozen  all  through  the  whole  winter,  so  as 
to  give  the  plant  the  appearance,  in  early  spring,  of  having  already 
begun  to  flower;  but  when  the  blossoms  thawed  they  soon  faded. 

Occurrence.  North  coast :  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell  Land : 
Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  Greely).  Hayes  Sound  region:  rather  com- 
mon ;  specimens  from :  Skraling  Island  in  Alexandra  Fjord  (1387),  Cape 
Viele  (959),  Gape  Rutherford  (326),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (1217).  South 
coast:  common  in  the  archaean  district,  specimens  from  Fram  Fjord 
(1655),  Harbour  Fjord  (1863,  2566);  more  rare  in  the  limestone  region, 
for  instance,  South  Gape,  Muskox  Fjord;  more  common  again  in  the 
south  western  sandstone  district,  especially  in  the  Goose  Fjord  (3494). 
West  coast:  Braskerud  Plain  (703,  leg.  Isachsen). 

Distribution:  North-eastern  Greenland  (rare).  North-western 
Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America  and  down  to 
Labrador,  New  Foundland,  Lake  Superior,  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Alaska. 

Saxifraga  nivalis,  L. 

S.  nivalis,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Sternberg,  Revis.  Saxifr. ;  Engler,  Mon. 
Saxifr.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W. 
Gronl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  PoL  Exp.,  ex  p.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Simmons,  PreL  Rep.; 
Hooker,  FL  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ; 
Ledebour,    Fl.    Ross.;    Andersson    Sc  Hesselman,    Spetsb.   kiirlv.;  Kruuse,  Jan 

May. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot,  T.  728;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  28. 

This  species  is  rather  commonly  distributed,  but  rarely  abundant. 
It  is  rather  variable  in  size,  hairiness,  etc.,  and  the  inflorescence  can  be 
either  subcapitate  or  branched,  very  often  there  is  a  stronger  branch 
some  way  down  on  the  stalk,  below  the  rest  of  the  inflorescence.  Be- 
sides the  typical  form,  also  occurs  the  variety: 

Var.  tenuis,  Wahlenb. 

S.  nivalis  var.  tenuis,  Wahlenberg,  Fl.  Lapp.,  1812;  Sternberg,  1.  c. ;  Kjellman,  1.  c. ; 
Ledebour,  1.  c;  Andersson  6c  Hesselman,  1.  c;  S.  niv.  var.  tenuior,  Wahlen- 
berg, Fl.  Suec. ;  Lange,  1.  c. 

Fig:  Linnaeus,  Fl.  Lapp.,  T.  2,  fig.  5. 

This  form  which  is  smaller  in  all  parts  than  the  typical  one,  and 
almost  glossy   glabrous,  and   which  has  the  few  flowers  of  the  inflores- 
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cence  somewhat  longer  pedicellate  than  in  the  type,  is  spread  all  over 
the  parts  of  EUesmereland  visited  hy  me,  but  rather  sparingly.  It  was 
generally  found  in  shady,  densely  moss-covered  places,  Lange,  1.  c, 
p.  60,  (jiiotes  S.  pauciflora,  Sternberg,  1.  c.  suppl.  I,  p.  6  and  T.  4,  as 
a  synonym  of  this  variety.  But  according  to  the  description,  this  should 
be  rather  hairy,  which  points  to  the  type,  where  also  Engler,  1.  c,  p. 
145,  puts  it.  But  Engler  has  also,  1.  c,  p.  147,  established  a  var. 
ramosa,  which  seems  according  to  the  description:  "Caulis  apicem 
versus  ramosus,  ramis  nuiltifloris,  floribus  sessilibus,  plus  minusve  glome- 
ratis",  soonest  to  comprehend  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  forms  of 
S.  nivalis  (for  instance,  specimens  n.  1149  from  Cape  Rutherford). 
Nevertheless  the  older  name  of  Wahlenberg  is  cited  as  a  synonym  of 
this  variety,  as  well  as  the  above-quoted  figure  in  Linnaeus'  F1.  Lapp. 
But  as  this  clearly  shows  a  form  with  unbranched  stalk  and  pedicellate 
flowers,  which  moreover  is  glabrous,  and  rather  small,  viz.,  combines 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  variety  of  Wahlenberg,  neither  quotation 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  variety  of  Engler. 

S.  nivalis  was  generally  found  in  somewhat  moist  slopes  and  rock- 
ledges,  the  variety  with  the  type  or,  more  often,  in  shady  places.  It 
was  most  common  in  the  archaean  district,  less  in  the  limestone  tracts, 
where,  however,  it  could  be  especially  abundant  in  rookeries.  In  flower 
about  the  beginning  of  July  and  with  flowers  to  the  beginning  of  the 
winter.     Fruited  richly. 

Britton  &  Brown  (1.  c,  II,  p.  174)  have  the  following  curious 
note:  "Said  to  flower  beneath  the  snow".  Probably  this  statement  is 
due  to  flowers  from  last  year,  found  preserved  under  the  snow,  which 
have  been  believed  to  be  developed  in  the  spring  before  the  thawing  of 
the  snow. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart!  Greely). 
Hayes  Sound  district,  common,  specimens  from :  Skriiling  Island  in 
Alexandra  Fjord  (1366),  Cape  Rutherford  (308,  1149,  *4220),  Fram  Har- 
hour  (1087,  *285),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (1286),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (257, 
*4219).  South  coast,  rather  common;  specimens  from:  Fram  Fjord 
(1616);  Harbour  Fjord,  Sir  Inglis  Peak  (2164),  at  the  Western  Sound 
(2443),  Seagull  Rock  (2580),  Lake  Valley  (=^2463),  Spade  Point  (*2573); 
Goose  Fjord,  Falcon  Cliff  (2875),  Yellow  Hill  (3592.  *3637),  Midday  Knoll 
(3495),  3rd  winter  quarters  (3304),  Gallows  Point  (*2989).  Also  found  by 
Wetherill.  West  coast:  common  along  the  Hell  Gate  to  Lands  End 
(*2849),  Braskerud  Plain  (710,  leg.  Isachsen).  Numbers  marked  with  * 
belong  to  the  variety. 
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Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archi- 
pelago, Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Canada,  Rocky  Mountains  to  Arizona, 
Alaska,  Unalaschka,  Northern  Siberia,  Kamshatka,  Baical  Mountains, 
Ural,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Franz  Joseph  Land,  Northern  Russia, 
Finland,  Scandinavia,  Riesengebirge,  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  Faeroes, 
Iceland,  Jan  Mayen. 

Saxifraga  stellaris,  L. 
var.  comosa,,  Retz. 

S.stellaris  P  comosa,  Retzius,  F1.  Scand.  Prodr.,  1779;  Poirkt,  in  Lamarck,  Encyclo- 
pedie  methodlque,  Vl,  ex  Ledebour,  FI.  Ross.;  Engler,  Mon.  Saxifr. ;  Lange, 
Consp.  Fl.  GroenJ.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Green].;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Sim- 
mons, Prel.  Rep.  et  Rot.  Arb. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Macoun,  Pl.  Pribilof; 
Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  kiirlv. ;  S.  stellaris  var.  prolifera,  Sternberg, 
Mon.  Saxifr.,  suppl.  II ;  S.  foliolosa,  R.  Rrown,  Clilor.  Melv. ;  Hooker,  FI.  Ror. 
Amer. ;  S.  comosa,  Rritton  &  Rrown,  111.  Fl. ;  S.  nivalis  forma,  Oliver,  List 
fl.  pl. ;  S.  virginiensis,  Hart,  Rot.  Rr.  Pol.  Exp.,  non  Michaix. 
Fig.  Linnaeus,  Fl.  Lapp.,  T.  2,  fig.  3;  FI.  Dan.,  T.  2354. 

In  Ellesmereland,  I  have  always  seen  S.  stellaris  represented  only 
by  this  variety,  never  with  even  a  single  flower  developed.  The  same 
was  the  case  in  Foulke  Fjord,  and  Ivsugigsok  is  the  only  place  north 
of  Melville  Bay  from  which  I  have  seen  it  with  terminal  flower  (in  some 
of  the  specimens  of  Nathorst).  At  Godhavn,  it  generally  had  top 
flowers,  even  if  the  others  were  replaced  by  gemmae,  but  in  southern 
Greenland    it    passes  into  the  typical  form,  which  probably  fruits  there. 

The  var.  comosa  is  doubtless  only  a  form  adapted  to  high  arctic 
conditions,  and  would,  if  it  were  cultivated  in  more  southern  regions, 
probably  go  over  to  the  typical  one.  To  me,  it  seems  therefore  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  look  upon  it  as  a  separate  species. 

The  variety  is  first  mentioned  by  Linnaeus,  Fl.  Lapp.  (I  have  only 
had  access  to  Ed.  II  of  J.  E.  Smith,  1792,  but  this  is,  in  most  parts,  a 
reprint  of  Ed.  I).  Here  a  clear  description  is  given,  as  also  a  rather 
good  figure,  but  no  name.  Retzius,  1.  c,  p.  79,  is  the  first  to  use  the 
name  /5  comosa,  with  reference  to  the  figure  in  the  Fl.  Lapp.,  and  conse- 
quently he  is  to  be  quoted  as  author,  instead  of  Poiret  who  later  has 
used  the  same  name,  but  who  is  nevertheless  quoted  by  Engler,  1.  c, 
p.  133,  and  others. 

S.  stellaris  var.  comosa  is  not  common  in  Ellesmereland  and  in 
most  localities  only  single  individuals  were  found,  but  it  is  probably 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  Hart  and  Greely  indeed  have  not 
mentioned  it  from  the  northern  parts,  but  the  former  nevertheless  did 
find  it.     Specimens  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  herbarium  show  that  the  "S. 
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nivalis  forma  nionstrosa,  floril)us  prolifeiis"  of  Oliver,  about  which 
Hart,  1.  c,  p.  31,  says,  "may  possibly  be  a  variety  of  S.  Virginiensis, 
Mich.,"  is  really  this  j)lant. 

It  was  in  general  found  in  wet  places,  in  swamps,  or  in  shady 
localities  among  moss. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Shift  Rudder  Bay  (leg.  Feilden!), 
Discovery  Harbour  (leg.  Hart  I).  Hayes  Sound  district:  Skraling  Island 
in  Alexandra  Fjord  (1382),  Lastraea  Valley  (1237),  Cape  Rutherford 
(1158),  Fram  Harbour  (1098,  1420),  Bedford  Pim  Island  at  Cape  Sabine 
(276)  and  on  the  soulb  side.  South  coast:  Harbour  Fjord,  Big  Valley, 
Seagull  Rock,  Sir  Inglis  Peak,  at  the  Western  Sound  (2436),  Lake  Valley 
(2462),  Spade  Point  (2530,  2574);  Goose  B>rd.  Yellow  Hill  (4221),  and 
several  places  around  the  3rd  winter  quarters.  West  coast:  only  ob- 
served at  Lands  End. 

Distribution:  Northern  East  Greenland,  West  Greenland,  Arctic 
American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Maine,  Colorado,  Pri- 
bilof  Islands,  Arctic  Siberia,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen, 
Franz  Joseph  Land,  Northern  Scandinavia.  The  main  species  also  in 
the  Baical  Mountains,  Central  and  South  European  mountains.  Great 
Britain,  Faeroes,  Iceland. 

Saxifrage  groenlnndica,  L. 

S.  groenlandica,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  S.  caespitosa,  Linnaeus,  1.  c,  ex  p., 
secus  Engler,  Mon.  Saxifr. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep. ;  Simmons, 
Prel.  Rep. ;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  &  Broavn,  111.  Fl. ;  Ledebour, 
Fl.  Ross.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  Hartman,  Skand.  Fl. ;  <S. 
decipiens,  Ehrhart,  ex  Engler,  1.  c. ;  Sternberg,  Revis.  Saxifr. ;  Lange,  Consp. 
Fl.  Gioenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.,  et  Jan  May.;  Gronlund,  Isl,  Fl. ;  Osten- 
FELD,  Phan.  Faer. ;  S-  decip.  f.  caespitosa,  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. 
Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  731;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  71,  1388. 

Engler,  1.  c,  p.  187,  points  out,  that  Linnaeus  has  understood  by 
his  S.  caespitosa  both  certain  forms  of  that  plant  found  in  Scandinavia 
which  has  afterwards  usually  passed  under  this  name  in  our  floristic 
literature,  as  w^ell  as  the  S.  moschata,  Wulf.  which  is  commonly  spread 
in  the  Alps.  As  the  name  S.  caespitosa  is  further  used  by  different 
authors,  now  for  one,  now  for  another  plant,  he  deems  it  best  to  let  the 
ambiguous  name  S.  caespitosa  fall,  and  to  use  other  names  for  the 
two  plants  that  Linnaeus  united.  This  may  be  quite  right,  but  in  doing 
so,  he  nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  becomes  guilty  of  two  faults,  viz., 
for  one  thmg  he  uses  the  name  caespitosa,  L.  for  a  sub-species  of  the 
plant  which   he   calls   S.  decipiens,  Ehrh.,  for  the  other,  he  uses  the 
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latter  name  instead  of  S.  groenlandica,  L.,  a  name  which  is  quite  as 
old  as  the  name  caespitosa  (Sp.  plant.,  Ed.  I,  p.  404).  Even  if  it  has 
not  from  the  beginning  had  reference  to  the  entire  range  of  forms  of 
the  species,  it  must  nevertheless  be  used  for  it  and  not  for  one  of  the 
forms  only  as  is  done  by  Engler,  1.  c,  and  others.  In  Engler  & 
Prantl,  Pflanzenfam.  Ill,  2a,  p.  55,  Engler  again  has  used  S.  deci- 
piens,  Ehrh.  for  the  main  species,  iS.  caespitosa,  L.  is  said  to  exist  only 
"in  den  arktischen  Landern  und  auf  den  Rocky  Mountains".  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  original  description  of  Ehrhart's  S.  decipiens; 
it  does  not  exist  where  Engler  (1.  c,  p.  186)  quotes  it  from,  Ehrhart, 
Beitr.  Naturk.,  V.,  p.  47.  But  even  if  it  should  apply  better  to  the  entire 
series  of  forms  within  the  range  of  the  species,  the  oldest  name  must, 
in  all  circumstances,  be  kept  up,  and  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons  I 
consider  that,  as  there  are  two  equally  old  names  given  by  Linnaeus,  the 
right  course  to  lake  must  be  to  give  preference  to  the  name  S.  groen- 
landica, which  can  only  apply  to  the  arctic  and  sub-arctic  plant  here 
in  question,  and  not  to  any  of  the  similar  species  of  central  European 
mountains.  In  the  herbarium  of  Linnaeus,  some  parts  of  which  I  have 
had  occasion,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Linnaean 
Society  of  London,  Mr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  to  inspect,  there  is  no  "S. 
groenlandica"  to  be  found,  and  "*S'.  caespitosa'  is  only  represented  by 
one  specimen  from  Idwell  in  Carnarvonshire,  which  is  the  plant  com- 
monly understood  by  that  name,  and  another  quite  different  one,  without 
any  note  about  its  origin.  That  Lapeyrouse  (F1.  Pyren.)  and  others  have 
used  the  name  S.  groenlandica  wrongly,  is  of  no  consequence. 

Under  his  S.  caespitosa,  Engler  enumerates  a  great  many  diffe- 
rent forms,  that  are  very  difficult  to  keep  distinct.  One  of  the  best 
characterised,  however,  seems  to  be  the  one  which  Rob.  Brown  in  Chlor. 
Melv.,  p.  16,  describes  as  S.  uniflora  (he  had  already  used  the  name 
without  description  in  his  List  of  pi.  in  Ross,  Voyage  I).  The  author 
himself  says  about  it :  "Nimis  affinis  S.  caespitosae  Linn.  ;  vix  distincta 
species".  Engler  has  it,  as  far  as  I  understand  him  right,  as  a  form 
under  S.  decipiens  var.  caespitosa  (cf.  1.  c,  p.  190).  Too  much  stress, 
however,  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  characteristic  expressed  in  the  name, 
but  the  description  must  be  given  approximately  the  form  it  has  in 
Lange,  1.  c,  p.  62. 

aS.  groenlandica,  L.  var.  uniflora,  (R.  Br.)  m.  Humilis,  pulvinata; 
foliis  radicalibus  aggregatis,  trifidis,  cuneatis,  breve  petiolatis,  laciniis 
obtusis;  foliis  caulinis  Hnearibus  vel  inferne  lobis  lateratibus  angustis 
instructis;  flore  unico  (vel  2—3):    laciniis  calycis  obtusis;    petalis   albis, 
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calyce   duplo  longioribus;    calyce,   ovario,  caule,  foliis([ue  caulinis  super- 
ioribus  nigroglandulosis,  plus  minus  viscidis. 

This,  in  Ellesmereland,  is  the  most  common  form,  spread  in  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  localities,  principally  in  gravel  plains,  slopes,  and  rookeries. 
Only  in  a  few  places,  in  the  shade  of  rocks  or  in  especially  flourishing 
vegetation  it  would  go  over  into  forms  more  like  those  from  southern 
parts  of  Ihe  area  of  the  species.  The  flowers  were  found  from  the 
middle  of  June  till  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Besides  the  forms  connecting  the  var.  uniflora  with  the  type,  there 
are  also  two  other  forms  of  it  to  be  mentioned.  At  Walrus  Island  Hart 
has,  July  1875,  collected  a  specimen,  which  was  all,  or  at  least  most 
of  the  leaves,  entire,  rounded,  obovate,  but  for  the  rest  like  var.  uni- 
flora. It  might  perhaps  be  w^orthy  of  a  name,  but  I  shall  abstain  from 
giving  it  one,  as  I  have  seen  so  little  of  it.  But  to  another  form  a 
separate  name  shall  be  given:  forma  flavescens  n.  f. :  contracta  vel  fere 
acauhs,  dense  pulvinata,  minus  nigro-glandulosa,  floribus  magnis,  petalis 
pallide  flavis. 

In  Ellesmereland,  this  was  only  once  found  in  a  clay  plain,  but  I 
also  collected  it  in  Devil's  Island  in  Cardigan  Strait.  In  Greenland  it 
also  may  occur,  as  Lange  says  about  S.  decipiens:  "petala  luteolo- 
alba".  In  the  common  form  of  S.  groenlandica  the  petals  are  always 
purely  white,  but  in  dried  specimens  one  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  the 
real  colour.  Perhaps  this  form  might  be  ranged  as  a  variety  besides 
var.  uniflora,  but  still  I  think  it  better  only  to  give  it  rank  as  a  form 
thereof. 

Occurrence.  Specimens  of  the  main  form,  or  at  least  very  like 
it,  I  have  from  the  South  coast :  Harbour  P'jord  at  the  anchorage  (2327) ; 
valley  at  the  bottom  of  Goose  Fjord  (3273).  Var.  uniflora.  North 
coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  East  coast:  common  probably  every- 
where along  the  coast.  According  to  Hart,  1.  c,  p.  30,  it  should  be 
the  most  common  plant  in  Grinnell  Land,  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
DuRAND  from  Gale  Point.  Specimens  from  the  Hayes  Sound  region: 
Cape  Rutherford  (312),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (298,  445,  1185).  South 
coast:  observed  almost  everywhere.  Specimens  from:  Fram  Fjord  (1656); 
Harbour  Fjord,  Sir  Inglis  Peak  (2171,  2448);  Goose  Fjord,  Yellow  Hill 
(3574),  Midday  Knoll  (3496,  3638),  3rd  winter  quarters  (3182),  Falcon 
Cliff  (4222),  interior  of  Walrus  Fjord  (2112).  West  coast:  along  the 
Hell  Gate,  at  Lands  End,  and  between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann  Fjord, 
doubtless    also    further    northwards,    but    not   brought    home    from    the 
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Ellesmereland  side  by  the  sledging  parties.     F.  flavescens:  in  clay  soil 
in  the  great  valley  at  the  bottom  of  the  Goose  Fjord  (3274). 

Distribution:  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic 
America,  Labrador,  New  Foundland,  Canada,  Rocky  Mountains  to  Colo- 
rado, Alaska,  Arctic  Siberia,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen, 
Franz  Joseph  Land,  Northern  Scandinavia,  mountains  of  Germany  (not 
in  the  Alps),  Jura,  Pyrenees,  mountains  of  France,  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  Faeroes,  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen. 


Saxifraga  groenlandica,  L. 
*  exaratoides,  n.  subsp. 

S.  mixta,  Lapeyrouse,    Fl.  Pyren.,  ex  p.?     S.  exarata,  Hooker,  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  non 

ViLLARS. 

Fig.  Tab.  nostra  7,  fig.  1  —  5. 

Laxe  pulvinata,  caulibus  numerosis,  1—4  foliatis;  folia  basalia  tri- 
loba, cuneata,  lobis  acutiusculis;  folia  caulina  remota,  inferiora  triloba, 
superiora  linearia,  glandulosa;  intlorescentia  subcorymbosa,  flore  ter- 
minali  lateralibus  majore;  flores  omnino  parvae;  lacinia  calycina  acutius- 
cula;  petala  parva,  angustata,  sepalis  parum  longiora,  alba  vel  pallide 
rosea. 

When  I  first  found  this  plant,  I  was  in  great  doubt  how  to  classify 
it.  Indeed  I  did  not  doubt  that  it  must  belong  to  the  form-series  of  S. 
groenlandica,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  certain  resemblance 
in  the  flowers  to  S.  nivalis  that  was  found  rather  abundantly  in  the 
same  locality.  The  small,  agglomerate,  reddish  flowers  at  first  sight 
reminded  me  very  much  of  the  latter  species.  I  thought  also  that  it 
could  perhaps  be  a  hybrid  between  the  above-mentioned  species,  but 
many  things  tell  against  that:  firstly  that  its  fruit,  to  judge  from  the 
old  stalks,  was  well  developed,  that  it  was  found  in  great  numbers  and 
that  hybridisation  is  a  thing  which  must  not  be  too  easily  assumed  in 
arctic  regions.  As  will  be  shown  below,  I  have  since  seen  specimens 
of  it  from  other  parts  of  the  world  also,  and  have  even  found  it  men- 
tioned in  literature,  and  at  last  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  had 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sub-species  of  S.  groenlandica. 

From  that  species  it  differs,  however,  evidently  in  its  very  small 
flowers  that  are  very  densely  clustered  in  a  sub-corymbose  inflorescence, 
with  petals  that  are  not  purely  white  but  which  have  a  touch  of  pink. 
The  flowers  also  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  common  S.  groen- 
landica  var.    uniflora.     The    central   flower   is   generally  considerably 
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larger  llian  the  lateral  ones,  and  has  somewhat  longer  petals,  which, 
however,  are  hardly  more  than  a  third  part  longer  than  the  calyx-lobes. 
The  glanduluse  covering  resembles  that  of  the  var.  ttniflora  but  is 
feebler. 

Habitually  S.  * exaratoides  shows  a  considerable  resemblance  to  S. 
exarata,  Vill.,  and  has  also  been  taken  for  that  species.  When  exa- 
mining my  material,  and  comparing  it  with  specimens  in  the  Copen- 
hagen herbarium,  I  was  for  a  time  inclined  to  refer  my  plant  to  the 
latter  species,  the  more  so,  as  it  is  also  recorded  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; but  upon  closer  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  plant  which 
Hooker  calls  S.  exarata  could  not  be  identical  with  the  european 
species.  On  the  other  hand,  his  description  applied  very  well  to  my 
Ellesmereland  specimens,  and  in  assuming  these  to  belong  to  the  same 
form  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  plant,  it  was  easily  understood  why 
Hooker  (1.  c,  I,  p.  244)  could  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
5.  exarata  from  S.  caespitosa.  Afterwards,  when  I  was  studying  at 
Kew,  I  found  the  identical  specimens  from  the  Hookerian  herbarium  from 
which  Hooker's  description  must  have  been  made.  They  were  collected 
by  Drummond  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  label  stands:  "S. 
caespitosa  ??  var.  florib.  minoribus  sed  vix".  The  plant  was  entirely 
in  accord  with  my  Ellesmereland  one,  as  were  also  some  other  speci- 
mens which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  statement  about  the  distribution.  In 
Copenhagen,  I  also  saw  european  specimens  of  it,  collected  in  the 
Western  Pyrenees  by  the  elder  Blytt,  and  also  one  which  was  probably 
from  Unalaschka.  Blytt's  plant  has  a  certain  interest,  not  only  be- 
cause it  extends  the  range  of  the  sub-species  so  far,  but  also  because 
it  helps  one  to  understand  what  is  comprehended  in  S.  mixta,  Lapey- 
rouse,  1.  c.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  his  figure  20  represents  the 
same  plant  as  Blytt's  specimens,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  figure  21 
gives  a  plant  differing  in  its  looser  mode  of  growth,  its  strongly  veined 
leaves,  and  the  laxer  inflorescence.  I  should  think  this  must  be  referred 
to  S.  exarata.  Don,  Mon.  gen.  Saxifr.,  p.  433,  puts  S.  mixta,  Lap. 
as  a  synonym  under  S.  exarata,  but  Engler  has  kept  S.  mixta  as  a 
separate  species,  which  may  perhaps  be  right,  even  if  it  has  originally 
comprehended  different  plants.  It  must,  /partly  at  least,  have  reference 
to  a  plant  with  veined  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are  represented  as  pink, 
which  does  not  apply  to  5.  exarata.  I  must,  however,  leave  aside  what 
is  really  meant  by  S.  mixta,  Lap.  The  true  S.  exarata  differs 
habitually    from    our  plant  in   its  far   more  slender  growth,  in  its  very 
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much  feebler  glandulose  covering,  often  5-cleft  leaves  with  narrower, 
obtuse  segments. 

Occurrence  and  habitat.  S.  *exaratoides  was  only  found  at  the 
Falcon  Chff  in  the  Goose  Fjord  in  Southern  Ellesmereland,  in  the  rich 
slope  below  a  nesting-place  of  glaucous  gulls,  falcon  and  other  birds. 
When  collected,  July  20,  1901,  it  was  in  full  bloom  and  many  fruit 
stalks  from  last  year  were  also  seen  in  the  plants  (2870). 

Distribution:  West  Greenland  ?  (some  specimens  in  the  Copen- 
hagen herbarium  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  it).  Northwest  coast 
of  America,  Menzies  (Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  sub  S.  exarata),  "frequent  upon 
the  Rocky  Mountains  between  52°  and  56°,"  Drummond,  (Hooker,  1.  c), 
Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  (1300  feet),  Marcus  E.  Jones  1878  (Nat.  Hist. 
Mus.  sub  S.  caespitosa),  Mt  Agassiz  (Alt.  1200),  N.  Arizona,  J.  G. 
Lemmon  and  wife  1884  (Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  sub  S.  caespitosa);  Unalaschka 
(?);  probably  at  Kotzebue  Sound.  Perhaps  in  the  Land  of  the  Chukches 
(sub  S.  exarata  in  Ledebour,  F1.  Ross.,  II,  1,  p.  224).  Western  Pyrenees 
(Blytt). 


Saxifraga  cernua,   L. 

S.  cernua,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Sternberg,  Revis.  Saxifr. ;  Engler,  Mod. 
Saxifr. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W. 
Gronl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amen; 
Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ; 
Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  kilrlv. ;  Kruuse,  Jan  May. 

Fig.   Linnaeus,    Fl.    Lapp.,  T.   2,  fig.  4;    Sv.   Bot.,  T.  730;    Fl.  Dan.,  T.  22, 
390;  Sternberg,  1.  c,  T.  12,  fig.  2. 

Very  common  in  almost  every  locality  except  svamps.  Most  abun- 
dant in  rookeries  and  places  of  old  Eskimo  habitation.  More  than  one 
flower  rarely  developed,  often  none;  the  bulbillae  are  probably  its  only 
organs  of  propagation,  as  the  fruit  was  never  developed  so  far  as  I 
have  seen. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  Greely), 
north  of  Princess  Marie  Bay  (Hart),  probably  common.  Hayes  Sound 
region,  common;  specimens  from:  Cape  Rutherford  (315),  Fram  Har- 
bour (295,  1093),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (261).  South  coast,  common; 
specimens  from :  Fram  Fjord  (1657),  Harbour  Fjord  (2438).  West  coast : 
between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann  Fjord. 

Distribution:  Northern  East  Greenland,  West  Greenland,  Arctic 
American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  New  Foundland,  Rocky 
Mountains,  Alaska,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Arctic  Asia,  Kamshatka,  down 
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to  Altai  and  Tibet,  Arctic  Russia,  European  mountains  down  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Great  Britain,  Faeroes,  Iceland,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spits- 
bergen, Franz  Joseph  Land,  Jan  Mayen. 

Saxifraga  rivularis,    L. 

S.  rivularis,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Sternberg,  Revis.  Saxifr. ;  Emjler,  Mon. 
Saxifr. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Green!.;  Nathorst,  N.  W. 
Gronl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Hooker,  FJ.  Bor.  Amer. ; 
Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  An- 
DERSSON  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  Kruuse,  Jan  May. ;  (S'.  vagitiata,  Stern- 
berg, I.  c,  Suppl.  II;  S-  Laurentiana,  Seringe,  in  Decandolle,  Prodr. ;  S. 
petiolaris,  R.  Brown,  List  of  pi.,  et  Clilor.  Melv. 

Fig.    Linnaeus,    Fl.    Lapp.,    T.  2,  fig.  7;    Sternberg,  1.  c,  T.  12,  fig.  4;    Sv. 
Bot.,  T.  729;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  118. 

Rather  variable  in  size,  shape  of  the  leaves,  hairiness,  colour  of  the 
flower,  &c.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  clearly  to  distinguish  any 
of  the  forms,  which  Engler,  1.  c,  p.  105,  has  described,  but  I  think 
that  some  of  my  specimens  from  rather  dry,  mossy  localities  may  be  refer- 
red to  the  var.  piirpurascens  of  Lange,  1.  c,  p.  62.  They  have  red  flowers, 
but  that  seems  also  to  be  the  case  with  specimens  of  Rob.  Rrown's 
S.  hyperhorea,  which  is  also  a  variety  of  the  present  species.  Lange 
has  the  var.  hyperhorea  also  as  different  from  his  own  form,  but  surely 
it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  them.  My  specimens  with 
red  flowers  have  generally  a  single  stem  only,  but  Lange  says  about 
var.  purpurascens  "dense  pulvinato-caespitosa",  which  again  holds  true 
also  for  some  of  the  hyperhorea  specimens,  at  least,  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  Of  S.  hyperhorea  there  exists  no  figure,  as  it 
is  a  mistake  when  Engler,  1.  c,  quotes  Sternberg,  Suppl.  II,  T.  15. 
Some  plants  belonging  to  S.  rivularis  are  indeed  figured,  but  of  S. 
hyperhorea  no  figure  is  given.  Another  peculiar  form,  which,  however, 
is  not  sharply  defined,  was  found  in  several  locaHties  (464.  640,  1103); 
it  is  almost  stalkless,  very  small,  and  generally  densely  tufted.  The 
plants  designed  with  the  names  S.  vaginata,  Sternberg,  Suppl.  I,  p. 
39  and  T.  15,  S.  petiolaris,  R.  Brown,  List  of  pi.,  and  Chlor.  Melv,, 
S.  Laurentiana,  Seringe  in  Decandolle,  Prodr.  IV,  p,  35,  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  even  as  varieties.  The  name  S.  Chaniissonis  is  also 
used  for  S.  rivularis  by  Sternberg,  but  only  in  labels  (I  have  seen  a 
specimen  in  the  Stockholm  herbarium  "ex  insula  Ghamissonis,  misit 
Chamisso"),  but  later,  he  has  transferred  the  name,  altered  to  S. 
Chamissoi,  to  another  plant  (cf.  S.  tricuspid ata). 

S.  rivularis  is  spread  over  the  territories  visited,  but  is  not  plenti- 
ful.    It  grew  generally  in  wet  places,  among  moss  or  in  clay  soil,  the 
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redflowered  variety  in  somewhat  drier,  but  nevertheless  moss-covered, 
rockledges.     Flowers  from  the  end  of  June. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Bellot  Island  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay 
(Hart),  Discovery  Harbour  (Greely).  Hayes  Sound  district:  Beitstad  Fjord, 
Skriiling  Island,  Cape  Viele  (884),  Eskimopolis  (843),  Lastraea  Valley, 
Cape  Rutherford,  Fram  Harbour  (454,  640,  1103,  1401),  Cocked  Hat 
Island,  Bedford  Pirn  Island  (268,  and  Cape  Sabine,  Hart),  Brevoort  Is- 
land (1208,  leg.  Fosheim).  South  coast:  Harbour  Fjord,  in  several  places 
(2440,  2464,  2527);  Goose  Fjord,  in  several  places.  West  coast:  only 
seen  from  Braskerud  Plain  (708,  leg.  Isachsen). 

Distribution:  Both  coasts  of  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archi- 
pelago, Arctic  America,  Labrador,  White  Mountains,  Rocky  Mountains 
to  Colorado,  Alaska,  islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  Arctic  Asia,  Kamshatka, 
Baical  Mountains,  Ural,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen, 
Franz  Joseph  Land,  Northern  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  Faeroes,  Iceland, 
Jan  Mayen. 

Cruciferae. 

Hesperis  Pallasii,  (Pursh)  Torr.   &  Gray. 

Cheiranthus  Pallasii,  Pursh,  F1.  Amer.  sept.,  1814;  Ch.  ?  Pallasii,  Hooker,  PL  Bor. 
Amer. ;  Ch.  pygmaeus,  Adams,  Descr.  plant,  min.  cogn. ;  Greely,  Rep. ;  Sisym- 
brium 2}ygniaeum,  Trautvetter,  Consp.  Fl.  Nov.  Semi.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ; 
Hesperis  pyymaea,  Hooker,  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  non  Delile;  H.  Hookeri,  Lede- 
bour,  fl  Ross.  ;  fl",  Pallasii,  Torrey  &  Gray,  FL  N.  Amer. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl. 
GroenL;    Nathorst,   N.  W.  GronL;    Hart,  Bot.  Br.  PoL  Exp.;    Simmons,    PreL 

Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. 

Fig.  Hooker,  1.  c.  I,  T.  19. 

As  the  above  synonymic  shows,  there  have  been  rather  different 
opinions  as  to  the  place  of  this  species.  An  examination  of  the  seed, 
however,  has  convinced  me  that  the  plant  must  be  referred  to  the  Noto- 
rhizae  of  Decandolle,  Systema.  Consequently,  it  can  be  no  Cheiran- 
thus, and  it  differs  from  Sisymbrium,  where  Trautvetter  has  placed 
it,  in  several  respects,  such  as  the  rather  deeply  saccate  transversal 
sepals,  the  deeply  divided  stigma  and  the  violet  petals.  Ledebour  is 
quite  right  in  observing  that  the  species-name  of  Adams  cannot  be  used 
when  the  plant  is  referred  to  Hesperis,  but  evidently  at  first  he  has  not 
known  the  Cheiranthus  Pallasii  of  Pursh,  which  is  the  oldest  name, 
as  he  gives  it  a  new  one.  However  in  the  Addenda  (1.  c,  I,  p.  759) 
he  has  put  Pursh's  name  among  the  synonyms. 

Among  the  Ellesmereland  plants,  H.  Pallasii  is  pre-eminent  by 
its    strongly   sweet-scented    flower.      This  quality,  as  is  well  known,  is 
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very  rare  in  arctic  plants  as  a  whole,  as  the  pollination  by  means  of 
insects  plays  so  small  a  part  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  observing  which  insects  visit  the  flowers  of  Hesperis,  as 
I  only  saw  it  twice  and  only  in  a  few  individuals;  but  Hart,  1.  c,  p. 
5i6,  speaks  of  a  minute  red  dipterous  insect,  which  he  found  in  them. 
The  pods  are  not  plane  as  Hooker,  1.  c,  p.  60,  says,  but  must  rather 
be  described  as  terete,  but  for  the  strong  middle  vein,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  keel.  Different  authors  have  differently  designated  the  plant  in 
question  —  as  annual  or  biennial.  As  a  fact,  it  is,  at  least  in  the 
regions  where  I  saw  it,  perennial,  as  was  to  be  seen  in  individuals 
furnished  with  fruit-stalks  from  last  year  as  well  as  with  new  inflores- 
censes.  Some  individuals  were  also  seen  that  had  died  after  flowering 
(for  the  first  tmie?),  but  probably  those  also  were  several  years  old. 

It  was  found  only  on  slopes  of  gravel,  where  the  strong  root  could 
descend  deeply,  and  was  found  in  flower  already  June  llth,  1899.  Pods 
from  last  year  with  ripe  seed,  were  also  seen  at  the  same  time.  Greely, 
1.  c.  II,  p.  12,  mentions  it  as  flowering  in  Discovery  Harbour  already 
June  8th,  1883. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour,  Bellot  Island, 
Muskox  Bay  (Hart).  Hayes  Sound  district:  Beitstad  Fjord,  innermost 
part  (650),  Twin  Glacier  Valley  in  Alexandra  Fjord  (881).  Not  found 
on  the  western  coast,  but  probably  growing  there,  as  Schei  collected  it 
at  Hyperite  Cape  in  Heiberg  Land. 

Distribution:  Northwestern  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archi- 
pelago, Arctic  America,  Alaska,  Arctic  and  Eastern  Siberia,  Novaja 
Semlja. 


Braya  purpurascens,  (R.  Br.)  Bunge. 

Flatypetalum  purpiirascens,  Rob.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv.,  1823;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor. 
Amer. ;  Braya  purpurascens,  Bunge,  in  Ledebour,  F1.  Ross.  ;  Gelert,  Not. 
Arct.  PI.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  Simmons,  Prel. 
Rep.  et  Bot,  Arb.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  Kjellman  &  Lund- 
STROM,  Fan.  Nov.  Seml.;  B.  alpina  var.  glabella,  Greely,  Rep.  ('?);  B.  glabella, 
Richardson,  App.  Franklin  I  (ex  p.?);  B.  alpina,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.; 
Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. ;  non  Sternberg  &  Hoppe. 

Fig.  FJ.  Dan.,  2295;  Gelert,  1.  c,  fig.  3. 

Gelert  has  (1.  c,  p.  291—294)  given  an  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  plant  here  in  question  and  the  true  B.  alpina,  and 
has    stated    their    distribution    as   far  as  the  material  which  he  has  had 
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an  opportunity  of  examining  allowed,  and  I  have  very  little  to  add  to 
his  statement,  except  the  appearance  of  the  species  in  some  of  the 
places  that  I  visited. 

He  has  given  preference  to  the  specific  name  of  R.  Brown,  as  the 
synchronous  one  of  Richardson  is  said  to  he  referable  to  B.  alpina, 
as  appears  from  a  specimen,  collected  by  Richardson,  now  in  the  Nat. 
Hist.  Mus.  This  I  have  myself  seen  and  can  only  verify  Gelert's 
classification,  but  I  have  also  seen  another  specimen  in  the  Copenhagen 
herbarium,  which  is  labelled  (in  the  handwriting  of  Lange):  "Braya 
purpurascens  (R.  Br.)  Ledeb.,  Braya  glabella  Richards.,  ex  expeditione 
Franklini".  It  contains  two  plants,  of  which  one  has  very  young  pods, 
and  the  other  is  in  so  bad  a  state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  determine.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  however,  Lange  seems 
to  be  right.  If  it  be  so,  Richardson  must  have  collected  both,  and 
made  no  difference  between  them,  which  also  seems  very  probable,  for 
it  would  be  rather  curious  if  he  had  not  found  the  species  which  some- 
what further  north,  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus.  I  am  most  inclined 
to  think,  that  he  has  indeed  meant  the  same  plant  as  R.  Brown  at  the 
same  time  described  from  the  first  PARRY-expedition.  Still,  I  think 
that  the  name  purpurascens  must  be  retained,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  meaning,  rather  than  the  ambiguous  B.  glabella. 

B.  purpurascens  grows  principally  in  open  clay  soil,  where  some- 
times it  will  appear  in  abundance;  less  often  single  individuals  are  found 
in  a  closer  vegetation.  Flowers  from  the  beginning  of  July,  and  fruits 
abundantly. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell 
Land:  St.  Patrick's  Bay,  Discovery  Harbour,  Cape  Collinson,  Norman 
Lockyer  Island  (Hart).  (Absent  from  the  Hayes  Sound  region  ?).  South 
coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1640);  Harbour  Fjord,  many  places  (2388,  2555); 
Muskox  Fjord  (2118,  2137,  2148);  Goose  Fjord,  common  in  the  inner 
part  (3326).  Western  coast:  Reindeer  Cove,  Lands  End,  between  Eids- 
fjord  and  Bauman  Fjord,  Coal  Bay. 

Distribution:  Northeastern  and  Northwestern  Greenland,  Arctic 
American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Bering  Sea  Region,  Arctic  Siberia, 
Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen. 
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Arsibis  arenicola,  (Richards.)  Gelert. 

Eutrema  arenicola,  Richardsox,  in  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer.  I,  1840;  Sisymbrhtm 
Jiuniifusum,  Vaiil,  F1.  Dan.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Arabis  hutnifnsa, 
Watson,  Contr.  Amer.  Bot. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  III.  Fl.;  Parrya  arenicola, 
Hooker,  Outl.  of  Distrib.;  Greely,  Rep.  (?);  Arahis  arenicola,  Gelert,  Not. 
Arct.  PI.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. 

Fig.    Fl.    Dan.,    T.    2297;    Hooker,    Fl.   Bor.  Amer.,  I,  T.  24;    Gelert,  1.  c, 
fig.  1. 

The  synonyms  and  distribution  of  this  plant  are  also  very  thoroughly 
examined  by  Gelert,  1.  c,  p.  287—91,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  details  about  it.  It  may  only  be  added  that  the  plant 
has  nothing  to  do  with  A.  lyrata,  L.,  to  which  it  is  referred  in  the 
Index  Kewensis. 

The  EUesmereland  specimens,  of  which  I  have  only  a  couple,  are 
very  small  with  somewhat  more  dentate  leaves  than  in  the  figures  quoted, 
for  the  rest,  they  are  well  in  accord  with  them  as  also  with  specimens 
from  Greenland  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium.  As  they  are  rather  hairy 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  in  the  leaves,  they  may  be  referred 
to  var.  piibescens,  (Wats.)  Gel. 

In  the  only  locality  where  I  found  it,  the  plant  grew  in  clay  soil 
mixed  with  gravel,  in  company  with  Lesqiierella,  Drabae,  etc.  At  the 
time  it  was  found,  June  11th,  1899,  it  had  only  some  pods  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  with  ripe  seeds. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (Greely) ;  I  think 
there  need  be  no  doubt  about  the  determination,  as  the  plants  of  the 
expedition  were  examined  by  Watson  among  others;  indeed  there  is  a 
note  of  interrogation  put  after  the  name  (Greely,  1.  c,  p.  12)  but  the 
plant  now  being  found  also  further  south,  the  Grinnell  Land  locality 
probably  has  reference  to  it.  Hayes  Sound,  innermost  part  of  Beitstad 
Fjord,  immediately  in  front  of  the  bottom  glacier  (4266). 

Distribution:  Western  Greenland,  Arctic  America,  Labrador, 
Alaska. 

Drab  a  alp  in  a,   L. 

D.  alpina,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Gelert,  Not.  Arct.  PI.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl. 
Groenl,;  Kruuse,  Li&t  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.Gronl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol. 
Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  Britton  &  Brown,  III.  Fl.;  Kjell- 
man,  in  Vegaexp.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Nathorst,  Nya  bidr. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  56;  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  771;  Gelert,  1.  c,  fig.  11. 

Gelert,  1.  c,  has  begun  the  comprehensive  work  of  unifying  the 
statements  in  literature  concerning  the  genus  Drdba,  and  he  has  taken 
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the  only  way  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  possible  to  take,  viz.,  to  throw 
together  a  great  many  species  distinguished  by  different  authors,  but 
impossible  to  keep  apart  by  the  characters  given  for  them.  Indeed  it 
may  be  possible,  that  some  of  the  reduced  species  may  really  be  con- 
stant forms,  but  that  can  hardly  be  decided  without  a  systematic  culture 
under  natural  conditions,  such  as  is  possible  only  in  an  arctic  biologic 
station;  most  forms  doubtless,  are  due  to  some  difference  or  other  in 
the  natural  conditions  under  which  the  plant  grows,  and  will  alter  with 
them.  At  present,  I  think,  the  arrangement  of  Gelert  is  by  far  the 
best,  even  if  I  differ  from  him  in  a  few  points.  One  of  these  has  refe- 
rence to  D.  alplna;  Gelert  has  namely  retained  D.  glacialis,  Adams 
as  a  separate  species,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  there  are 
no  characters  to  define  it  from  D.  alpina. 


Fig.  1.    Typical  hairsforms  from  the  leaves  of  Draba  alpina. 

D.  alpina  likewise  with  all  other  arctic  species  of  the  genus,  or  at 
least  with  most  of  them,  is  very  variable  as  to  shape  of  the  leaves, 
hair-covering  of  different  parts,  form  of  the  pod,  &c.  As  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  authentic  specimens  of  the  many  species  that 
Gelert  has  reduced  to  this,  I  think  it  best  not  to  enter  into  their  rela- 
tive positions  to  the  main  species,  or  into  synonyms  at  all;  for  these  I 
only  refer  to  Gelert's  paper.  Only  where  I  have  had,  in  my  own 
material,  specimens  of  the  varieties  for  examination,  I  must  enter  into 
some  details  about  their  systematic  value  and  position. 

Var.  oblongata,  (R.  Br.)  Gelert. 

D.  oblongata,  R.  Brown,  List  of  pi. ;   Decandolle,  Prodr.  I;   Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Araer. 

Fig.  Gelert.  I.  c,  fig.  12. 

Gelert,  who  has  in  his  treatment  of  this  form,  principally  followed 
Th.  M.  Fries  (Till.  Spetb.  Fan.  Fl.,  and  Nov.  Semi.  Veg.),  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  claim  the  species  of  Brown  as  a  variety  of  D.  alpina,  even  if 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  decide  what  the  author  has  understood  by  his 
name,  which  is  published  (1.  c.)  without  any  description.  Fries,  who 
has  seen  the  original  specimens  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  has,  however, 
transferred  the  plant  from  the  Leucodrabae,  where  it  stands  in  Decan- 
DOLLE,  1.  c,  p.  168—169,  to  the  Chrysodrahae.  He  had,  already  before 
seeing  the   specimens,   distinguished   the   plant  in  question  (Till.  Spetsb. 
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Fan.  Fl.,  p.  130),  which  he  then  called  D.  leptopetala.  But  afterwards, 
he  puts  this  among  the  synonyms  of  D.  oblongata  together  with  6 
other  names,  that  he  quotes  after  Trautvetter,  Consp.  Fl.  Nov.  Semi. 
In  my  opinion,  Gelert  is  quite  right  in  reducing  it  to  a  variety  of  D. 
alpina,  distinguished  by  a  strong  and  dense  hair-covering  but  not  sharply 
defined  from  the  main  form. 

Var.  glacialis,  (Adams)  Kjellm. 

D.  glacialis,  Adams,  Descr.  plant,  min.  cogn.;  Trautvetter,  Consp.  Fl.  Nov,  Semi.; 
Gelert,  1.  c.  ex  p.;  non  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  D.  alpina  var.  glacialis, 
K.IELLMAN,  in  Vegaexp. 

Already  Trautvetter  (1.  c,  p.  54)  and  Th.  M.  Fries  (Till.  Spetsb. 
Fan.  Fl.)  have  held  out  that  the  B.  glacialis  of  Adams  cannot  be  up- 
held as  a  species  separate  from  D.  alpina,  without  however  reducing 
it  to  a  variety,  as  Kjellman  (Sib.  Nordk,  Fan.  Fl.,  p.  266)  has  done, 
whereas  Gelert  again  thinks  that  it  may  be  distinguished  as  a  species. 
To  this  he  comes,  however,  by  examination  of  specimens  from  America, 
determined  by  Hooker,  and  forming  his  material  for  the  description  in 
Fl,  Bor,  Amer,  I,  p.  51,  Those  indeed  belong,  as  Gelert  rightly  ob- 
serves, to  a  species  of  the  section  Aizopsis;  I  have  myself  seen  arctic 
as  well  as  Rocky  Mountain  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  is,  however, 
quite  different  from  the  asiatic  one  of  Adams,  The  D.  glacialis  of 
Gelert  consequently  comprises  two  different  plants  of  which  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  one,  viz.  the  original  D.  glacialis  of  Adams  as  a  variety 
of  D.  alpina,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  seen  no  original  specimens 
of  it,  the  more  so  as  Trautvetter,  who  has  probably  known  the 
original  plant,  has  referred  it  to  D.  alpina,  and  this  author  has  not 
otherwise  been  apt  to  give  a  too  wide  range  to  his  species.  Specimens 
from  Taimyr  (leg.  Middendorf?)  referred  by  Gelert  to  D.  glacialis, 
from  Cape  Chelyuskin  (leg,  Kjellman)  and  from  Melville  Island  (leg. 
Trevelyan)  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium,  as  also  several  specimens  in 
the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  doubtless  represent  a  variety  of  D.  alpina,  which 
has  narrow,  sometimes  even  linear,  leaves  with  a  very  prominent  middle 
vein,  which  is  continued  up  to  the  point  of  the  leaf.  The  covering 
mostly  consists  of  starry  hairs,  and  the  scape  and  especially  the 
pods,  are  in  general  rather  glabrous  (cf,  also  Ostenfeld,  Flow.  pi.  Cape 
York,  p,  67).  This  variety,  however,  is  not  easily  distinguished  from 
the  type  of  the  species. 
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Var.  gracilescens  n.  var. 

Forma  insignis,  seapo  longiore  et  teiuiiore  quain  in  typo,  floribus 
pallide  flavis,  racemo  post  florationeni  elongato,  siliculis  elipticis,  glabris 
vel  parce  hirsutis. 

Fig.  Tab.  nostra  6,  fig.  1—3. 

The  form  here  in  question  was  very  conspicuous  both  on  account 
of  its  rather  big,  pale  yellow  flowers  and,  in  fruiting  stage,  by  its  con- 
siderably elongated  raceme.  I  was  also  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
separate  species,  but  forms  exists  which  connect  it  with  D.  alpina.  It 
would  often  appear  with  only  one  rosule  of  leaves  and  a  single  or  a 
couple  of  scapes,  but  also  with  a  branched  rootstalk,  which  was,  however, 
always  elongated  and  slender.  The  leaves  vary,  as  in  the  main  species, 
but  generally  they  are  rather  broad,  thin,  and  not  very  densely  hairy. 
The  scape  is  rather  tall  (3  inches  or  more),  erect,  slender.  It  is  still 
more  stretched  during  the  development  of  the  pods,  and  then  also  grows 
somewhat  more  stout  and  stiff.  It  is  rather  sparsely  hairy.  In  fruiting 
state,  the  plant  shows  a  certain  resemblance  to  D.  fladnizensis  in  the 
build  of  the  raceme  and  also  in  the  form  of  the  pods,  that  are  more 
pointed  at  both  ends  than  in  the  typical  D.  alpina.  The  var.  graciles- 
cens  generally  grows  in  moist  localities,  especially  in  deep  moss,  viz., 
in  the  same  localities  as  those  preferred  by  D.  fladnizensis.  Indeed, 
there  might  be  certain  inducements  to  take  it  for  a  hybrid  between  D. 
alpina  and  the  last-mentioned  species,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fruits 
abundantly.  When  in  flower,  it  is  distinguished  easily  enough  from  D. 
alpina  f.  typica  and  other  varieties,  by  its  pale  flowers,  but  in  fruit  it 
is  more  difficult  to  keep  apart,  and  then  there  arises  the  further  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  it  from  D.  fladnizensis.  Indeed,  the  arctic  Drabae 
are  always  most  easily  separated  when  in  flower,  at  least  when  living. 
Dried  specimens  are  always  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  I  should  think, 
that  the  statements  about  D.  fladnizensis  with  a  pale  yellow  flower,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  several  works,  are  partly  due  to  herbarium  speci- 
mens with  flowers  that  have  lost  their  pure  white  colour,  partly  to  con- 
fusion with  this  variety  of  D.  alpina.  When  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp., 
p.  25,  speaks  of  "pale  yellow  glabrous  forms  of  D.  alpina,  which 
occurred  in  Discovery  Bay",  that  appeared  "impossible  to  separate  from 
D.  androsacea,  Wahl.,  which  is  often  pale  yellow",  I  think  he  has  in 
fact  had  this  plant  in  front  of  him,  although  I  have  not  been  able  to 
identify  it  among  his  specimens.     Another  plant  I  must  refer  to  it,  after 
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seeing  specimens  in  the  Stockholm  herbarium,  is  the  '^Drdba  alpina, 
L.  var.  glacialls  narmande  sig  (approaching)  Dr.  Wahlenhergii  f. 
brachycarpa"  of  Nathorst  from  Ivsugigsok  at  Melville  Bay,  (N.  W. 
Gronl.,  p.  25). 

Also  in  Spitsbergen  the  same  variety  probably  appears,  to  judge 
from  several  specimens  in  the  Stockholm  herbarium,  but  I  cannot  be 
sure  of  it,  as  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  not  to  be  decided  upon.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  in  literature  any  name  which  could,  without 
doubt,  be  referred  to  it.  There  is  indeed  a  D.  ochroleuca,  Bunge,  de- 
scribed in  Verz.  Altai  Pfl.,  p.  69—70,  which  seems  to  have  certain  resem- 
blances to  it,  but  the  description  does  not  quite  apply,  and  as  I  have 
seen  no  original  specimens,  I  have  thought  it  better  not  to  use  the  name. 
But  I  do  not  doubt,  that  Bunge's  plant  is  a  variety  of  D.  alpina,  as 
Gelert,  1.  c,  p.  301,  says.  As  synonyms  of  D.  ochroleuca  Ledebour, 
Fl.  Ross.  I,  p.  147,  and  Gelert  have  D.  primuloides,  Turcz.  and  D. 
gelida,  Turcz. 

Draba  alpina  is  one  of  the  most  common  plants  in  Ellesmereland, 
where  it  is  found  in  almost  every  place  visited  in  the  most  different 
localities,  the  varieties  oblongata  and  glacialis  together  with  the  type, 
the  var.  gracilescens  as  already  mentioned,  in  wet,  mossy  places.  It 
flowered  from  the  end  of  June,  or  earlier,  and  fruited  profusely. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach,  Cape  Joseph  Henry 
(Hart).  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour,  and  southwards  (Hart, 
Greely).  Hayes  Sound  district,  common.  Specimens  from :  Skraling 
Island  (1381),  Cape  Rutherford  (687,  1201),  Fram  Harbour  (291,  4190), 
Bedford  Pim  Island  (256,  443,  1189,  1261).  South  coast,  common.  Speci- 
mens from:  Fram  Fjord  (4204),  Harbour  Fjord  (2456),  South  Cape  Fjord 
(2062),  Muskox  Fjord  (2143),  Goose  Fjord  (3305,  3330,  3430,  3649,  3822). 
West  coast:  along  the  Hell  Gate  to  Lands  End  (2847)  between  Eidsfjord 
and  Baumann  Fjord,  Coal  Bay. 

Var.  oblongata.  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1641,  1671);  Goose 
Fjord,  at  the  Yellow  Hill  (3595)  and  Falcon  Cliff  (4213). 

Var.  glacialis.  Hayes  Sound  district:  "Fort  Juliane"  (673,  1060), 
Eskimopolis  (849),  Fram  Harbour  (4193),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (1198,  4186, 
4187).  South  coast:  Harbour  Fjord,  valley  on  Sir  Inglish  Peak  (2160), 
east  of  the  anchorage  (2234);  Goose  Fjord,  at  Falcon  Cliff  (2874,  a 
broad-leaved  and  rather  hairy  form,  but  with  the  middle  vein  running 
out  to  the  point). 

Var.  gracilescens.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  cf. 
above);  Hayes  Sound  district:  Skraling  Island  (4196),  islet  at  Cape  Viele 
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(1342).  Eskimopolis  (846),  Fram  Harbour  (1096,  1205).  Bedford  Pirn  Is- 
land (1187,  4192).  Soulh  coast:  Fram  Fjord,  (4205),  Harbour  Fjord, 
valley  at  tbe  western  entrance  (4208),  Goose  Fjord,  below  tbe  Falcon 
Cliff  (2888,  4007,  type  specimens  of  the  description),  3rd  winter  quarters 
(3188),  Yellow  Hill  (4211),  Gallows  Point  (4209),  Ptarmigan  Gorge  (4210). 
West  coast:  Lands  End  (2851). 

Distribution:  All  over  tbe  Arctic  Regions;  alpine  in  America, 
in  Asia  down  to  the  Himalayas,  in  the  Ural,  in  Scandinavia,  and 
Iceland. 


Drab  a  fiadnizensis,  Wulf. 

D.  fladnisensis,  Wulfen,  PI.  rar.  Carinth.,  1778;  Gelert,  Not.  Arct.  PI  ;  Kruuse,  List 
E.  Greenl.;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  D.  lactea,  Adams,  Descr.  plant,  min. 
cogn.;  D.  lapponica,  Wahlenberg,  Fl.  Lapp.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  D. 
androsacea,  Wahlenberg,  1.  c. ;  R.  Brov^n.  Chlor.  Melv. ;  D.  Wahlenbergii. 
Hartman,  Skand.  Fl. ;  Lange,  Consp,  Fl.  Groenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.; 
Kjei.lman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Nathorst,  Nya  bidr.;  D.  riipe- 
stris,  Hart,  Bet.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  ex  p.,  non  R.  Brown. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2420;  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  770;  Gelert,  1.  c,  fig.  14. 

This  species  also  is  rather  difficult  to  define;  many  species  have 
been  established  within  the  range  of  its  form-series,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  synonymic  and  further  in  the  paper  of  Gelert  quoted  above.  I 
can  fully  accept  his  views  except  in  one  instance,  viz.,  when  he  puts 
D.  altaica,  Bunge,  under  it  as  a  variety.  I  shall  have  to  speak  more 
about  that  plant  later. 

In  the  flowering  state,  even  dried  specimens  are  generally  rather 
easily  distinguished,  at  least  if  they  are  in  not  too  bad  a  state  of  pre- 
servation. But  in  its  fruiting  state,  its  resemblance  to  D.  alpina  can 
be  so  great  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  place  of  a 
dried  specimen,  sometimes  also  of  a  living  one.  The  variety  D.  alpina  d 
of  Hooker,  1.  c.  I,  p.  50,  which  is  said  to  have  white  flowers,  probably 
belongs  to  D.  fiadnizensis;  perhaps  also  he  has  taken  specimens  of  D. 
alpina  with  old,  withered,  and  whitish  petals  for  a  white-flowered  variety, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  D.  alpina  with  white  flowers.  The  forms 
of  D.  alpina  that  are  most  easily  confounded  with  D.  fiadnizensis,  are 
especially  the  more  slender  ones,  such  as  the  var.  gracilescens.  The 
shape  of  the  leaves  as  also  the  hair-covering  vary,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Z).  alpina,  only  the  colour  of  the  petals  gives  a  distinct 
character,  all  others  are  relative.  Indeed,  the  different  sorts  of  hairs, 
especially  the  forked  and  stellate  ones,  are  as  a  rule  somewhat  different 
in  D.  alpina   and  D.  fiadnizensis,    but   their   forms   are   not  constant, 
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many  gradations  exist.  The  figures  give  some  of  the  more  typical 
forms  in  hoth  species  as  well  as  in  D.  nivalis  and  B.  liirta.  The 
margin  cilias  and  other  unbranched  hairs  are,  of  course,  alike  in  Ihe 
different  species,  but  in  D.  fkidnizensis  there  are  perhaps  more  inter- 
mediate forms  between  all  the  three  types  in  the  hair-covering  than 
in  tiie  others. 

In  my  collection  might  be  distinguished  tiie  different  forms  of  the 
present  species,  wliich  Lindblom  (Kiinn.  Skand.  Drabae)  has  established, 
I  have  not,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  separate  them. 


Fig.  2.    Typical  hairforms  from  the  leaves  of  Draba  fladnisensis. 

D.  fladnizensis  was  rather  conmion  in  the  region  visited,  but  not 
quite  so  much  so  as  D.  cdpina.  It  preferied  somewhat  wet  soil,  espe- 
cially mossy  depressions,  that  were  flooded  from  time  to  time.  The 
flowers  were  generally  found  from  the  middle  of  July,  and  soon  after 
the  fruit  appeared. 

Occurrence.  North  coast  and  Grinnell  Land ;  this  species  is  not 
mentioned  by  Hart,  but  I  have  seen  specimens  among  the  collections 
from  the  Nares  expedition,  referred  to  D.  rupestris.  Even  if  I  can 
give  no  special  localities,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  rather  com- 
mon in  the  northern  parts.  Hayes  Sound  region,  rather  common. 
Specimens  from:  Twin  Glacier  Valley  (890),  Skraling  Island  (1372), 
Cape  Viele  (888),  Cape  Rutherford  (1157,  1159,  4194),  Fram  Harbour 
(1128,  1163,  4188,  4189),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (1271),  Bedford  Pim  Island 
(444,  1193,  4185).  South  coast,  still  more  common,  especially  to  the 
west.  Specimens  from:  Fram  Fjord  (1643),  Harbour  Fjord  (2170,  2225, 
2461,  2524,  2581,  4206,  4214),  Goose  Fjord  (2995,  3307,  3488,  3576). 
West  coast:  only  noted  from  Reindeer  Cove  and  Lands  End,  but  prob- 
ably common. 

Distribution:  East  Greenland,  Northern  West  Greenland, 
Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Canada,  Rocky  Mountains 
to  Colorado,  Alaska,  Arctic  Siberia,  Baical  Mountains,  Altai,  Himalayas, 
Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Franz  Joseph  Land,  Northern 
Scandinavia,  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
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Draba  subcapitata,  n.  no 


ni. 


D.  micropetalu  /5,  Hooker,  Flor.  Bor.  Amer. ;  D.  Martinsiana,  Frtks,  Till.  Spetsb. 
Fan.  Fl.,  ex  p.,  non  Gay;  D.  altaica,  Fries,  Nov.  Semi.  Veg. ;  Kjellman,  in 
Vegaexp. ;  Nathorst,  Nya  bidr. ;  D.  fladnisensis  var.  altaica,  Gelert,  NoK 
Arct.  Pi.;  Kruuse,  Jan  May.;  Wllff,  Bot.  Beob.  Spitzb. ;  non  D.  rupestris 
var.  altaica,  Ledebour,  Ic.  pi.  Fl.  Ross.,  (nee  D.  altaica,  Bunge,  Verz. 
Altai  Pfl.?). 

Fig.  Tab.  nostra  1,  fig.  3—8. 

The  plant  here  in  question,  has  heen  variously  treated  hy  different 
authors,  and  I  have  first,  after  comparing  a  large  material  and  a  great 
many  statements  in  literature,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  new 
name  must  be  given  to  it.  Hooker  has  (Bot.  App.  Parry  II)  establish- 
ed a  Draba  inicropetala,  with  a  description  which  agrees  rather  well 
with  the  present  plant,  except  for  the  character:  "foliis  lato-lanceolatis"; 
but  then  J.  D.  Hooker  has  since  shown,  that  the  specimens  on  which 
it  is  established,  must  be  referred  to  D.  alpina  (Outl.  of  Distrib.,  p.  316). 
In  fact,  it  has  not  white  flowers  as  said  in  the  description  but  yellow, 
as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Museum, 
where  the  original  specimen  from  Igloolik  is  kept.  In  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. 
I,  p.  52,  however.  Hooker  has  added  a /^,  founded  on  specimens  brought 
home  by  Richardson  from  the  coast  between  Coppermine  and  Mackenzie 
Rivers.  These  are  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  and  belong  to  the  same 
plant,  as  that  which  I  collected  in  Ellesmereland.  Hooker  has,  how- 
ever, given  no  name  to  the  plant  which  he  wrongly  put  together  with 
his  D.  micropetala.  Indeed,  a  "minor"  stands  after  the  /i,  but  is  not 
in  italics  as  the  names  are  marked.  As  there  are  in  the  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. 
many  varieties  marked  only  with  Greek  letters  but  having  no  name, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  "minor"  being  only  a  short  description, 
the  more  so  as  it  is  said  about  the  specimen  in  flower  "which  differs 
only  from  Gapt.  Parry's  plant  in  its  smaller  size".  As  the  main  D. 
micropetala,  is  a  form  of  D.  alpina,  here  no  name  for  our  plant  is  to 
be  found,  moreover  as  Hooker  has  placed  under  it  also  forms  of  B. 
fladnizensis,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  Hookerian  herbarium  at  Kew. 

Another  country  in  which  the  same  plant  grows,  is  Spitsbergen, 
and  from  there  it  was  brought  home  by  the  Swedish  expeditions  after 
the  middle  of  last  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  found  by 
Malmgren,  1861,  who  in  Spetsb.  Fan.  Fl.  doubtfully  refers  it  to  D. 
pauciflora  R.  Br.,  which  seems,  however,  to  be  a  small  D.  alpina. 
During  the  expedition  of  1868,  it  was  again  found  in  several  places  by 
Th.  M.  Fries  and  others,  and  Fries  now  called  it  (in  Till.  Spetsb.  Fan. 
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Fl.,  p.  131)  D.  Martinsiana,  using  a  name  which  stood  in  a  Hst  of 
Spitsbergen  plants  by  J.  Gay  in  Cn.  Martins  Observations  sur  les 
glaciers  du  Spitzberg,  etc.,  in  Bibl.  Univ.  de  Geneve,  N.  S.,  T.  28,  p.  146, 
from  1840.  This  indeed  was  not  described,  but  Fries  now  gave  a  de- 
scription to  the  name  of  Gay,  which  he  referred  to  this  plant  after 
having  seen  an  original  specimen.  But  the  same  specimen,  which  is 
now  in  the  Stockholm  herbarium  ^  I  have  also  examined,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  be  no  other  plant,  than  a  stunted 
D.  alpina  (cf.  Gelert,  1.  c,  p.  301).  Fries,  however,  admits  that  if 
the  B.  micropetcda  of  Hooker  is  the  same  plant,  the  latter  name  is 
to  be  preferred.  Soon  after  the  Consp.  FI.  Nov.  Semi,  of  Trautvetter 
appeared,  and  a  plant  was  recorded  which  was  called  D.  altaica.  I 
have  not  seen  Trautvetter's  specimens,  but  it  seems  very  probable 
that,  as  Fries  assumes,  the  same  plant  was  meant,  as  that  which  the 
latter  author  had  previously  called  D.  Martinsiana.  Now  the  name 
altaica  was  the  oldest,  D.  rupestris  var.  altaica  being  established  in 
Ic.  pi.  Fl.  Ross.,  p.  19,  T.  260,  by  Ledebour  and  consequently  Fries 
in  Nov.  Semi.  Veg.,  cancels  his  previous  name  and  calls  the  plant 
D.  altaica. 

The  question  therefore  is,  has  really  the  same  plant  as  the  arctic 
one,  been  understood  by  Ledebour?  The  original  description  says: 
"foliis  saepius  dentatis,  scapis  plerumque  mono-  vel  diphyllis,  rarius 
aphyllis,  siculis  ellipticis  vel  oblongo-ellipticis".  This  does  not  agree 
with  D.  subcapitata,  and  the  figure  quoted  also  shows  clearly  that  it 
is  a  small  form  of  D.  hirta  which  is  meant.  Fries  (p.  37)  indeed  says 
that  the  figure  of  Ledebour  is  so  bad,  featureless,  and  partly  wrong, 
that  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  plant,  but,  having  seen  an  original  specimen 
from  the  Altai,  collected  by  Bunge,  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  I  must  assert 
that  the  T.  260  of  Ledebour  gives  a  fairly  good  representation  of  the 
plant,  which  is  nothing  but  a  small  D.  hirta.  Also  C.  A.  Meyer  in 
Ledebour,  Fl.  Alt.,  p.  72,  keeps  the  same  diagnosis  and  speaks  expressly 
of  leafy  steins  and  branches  from  the  lowest  axil,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  a  D.  hirta  is  meant.  It  is  somewhat  less  clear  what  Bunge, 
Verz.  Altai  Pfl.,  p.  70—71,  means;  perhaps  he  has  had  not  only  a  small 
D.  hirta,  but  also  our  plant,  in  his  material,  as  also  seems  necessary 
to  assume  in  reading  the  description  of  D.  altaica  of  Bunge  (Del.  sem. 
hort.  dorp.,  1841)    where    the    plant    is    elevated    to  the  rank  of  species, 


'  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Lindman,  who  has  kindly  sent  me  a  consider- 
able collection  of  arctic  Drabae  from  that  Museum  for  a  new  inspection  which 
was  necessary,  before  I  could  make  up  my  treatment  of  the  genus. 
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as  it  is  quoted  in  Ledebour,  F1.  Ross.  I,  p.  754—55  (The  "Delectus"  of 
BuNGE  I  have  not  seen). 

However  the  original  D.  ctUaica  was  doubtless  a  small  D.  hirta, 
and  Ihe  name  can,  under  no  circumstances  be  used  for  the  plant  which 
I  call  D.  siibcapitala.  Trautvetter  may  have  known  the  true  altaica 
and  may  also  have  found  it  in  Novaja  Senilja,  but  he  has  probably  con- 
founded the  two  plants.  Fries'  D.  altaica,  as  specimens  in  the  Stockholm 
herbarium  show,  is,  in  most  cases,  my  D.  subcapitata,  but  as  previously 
mentioned,  he  has  also  included  in  it  the  D.  Martinsiana,  Gay,  which 
is  a  D.  alpina,  and  probably  small  forms  of  B.  hirta  as  he  can  refer 
the  figure  of  Ledebour  to  it.  There  are  also  in  the  Stockholm  collec- 
tion, specimens  from  Dudinka  at  the  Yenissei  River,  which  are  referred 
by  P'ries  (with  doubt),  to  D.  altaica.  They  are  rather  bad,  but  doubt- 
less belong  to  D.  hirta  and  may  be  called  var.  altaica  as  far  as  I 
can  judge. 

Later  Gelert,  1.  c,  p.  303,  has  referred  D.  altaica  to  D.  fladnizensis, 
but  he  can  hardly  have  known  the  true  Altai  plant.  It  is,  however, 
rather  curious  that  D.  subcapitata,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  defined 
of  all  arctic  Drabae,  should  have  been  so  treated  by  Gelert,  with  his  keen 
eye  for  specific  differences.  It  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  his 
never  having  had  any  opportunity  of  studying  arctic  plants  from  nature. 

The  result  of  these  researches  in  the  synonyms  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

D.  altaica,  (Ledeb.)  Bunge  is  D.  hirta  var. 

D.  micropetala,  Hooker  is  originally  D.  alpina,  even  if  other 
forms  have  been  confounded  with  it  by  the  author  himself. 

D.  Martinsiana,  Gay  (nomen  solum)  is  D.  alpina. 

D.  Martinsiana,  Th.  Fries  contains  principally  D.  subcapitata,  but 
also  includes  the  last-mentioned,  and  in  all  probability  the  first. 

It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  quite  justifiable  to  give  the  plant  a  new 
name.  Against  the  last-mentioned  of  the  older  names,  the  only  one 
that  could  perhaps  be  used,  the  previously  existing  confusion  with  other 
plants  tells.  Indeed  the  description  in  Till.  Spetsb.  Fan.  FL,  p.  131—2, 
agrees  with  our  plant,  except  on  a  few  less  significant  points,  which 
will  be  mentioned  below,  and  the  figures  are  rather  good,  except  those 
which  represent  the  plant  in  its  flowering  stage,  but  nevertheless,  I  think 
it  is  best  not  to  adopt  theold  nomen  solum  of  Gay,  which  belongs  to 
another  plant. 

A  description  of  D.  subcapitata  from  my  Ellesmereland  specimens 
runs  as  follows; 
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Parva,  dense  caespitosa:  folia  integra,  anguste  lanceolata  vel  fere 
linearia,  nervo  distincto,  pilis  rigidis,  crassis,  ciliata,  praeterea  glabra 
vel  apicem  versus  pilis  similibus  (fiircatisque)  insila.  Scapi  huniiles, 
aphylli,  pilis  furcato-stellatis  (simplicibusque)  obsiti.  Inflorescentia  pauci- 
flora,  per  anthesin  subcapitata,  demum  phis  minus  elongala.  Flores 
minuli,  sepalis  angustis,  pelalis  brevis  angustisque.  Petala  sepalis  bre- 
viora,  aequilonga  vel  pauUo  longiora,  spathulata,  apice  rotundata  vel 
retusa,  alba.  Siliculae  primum  lanceolatae,  deinde  rotundatae,  crassae, 
purpureo-brunneae,  nitidae. 

D.  subcapitata  generally  forms  dense,  low  tufts.  Each  rosule  of 
new  leaves  is  surrounded  by  numerous  old  leaves,  which  are  so  hard 
in  their  texture,  as  to  remain  for  several  years.  All,  however,  are  den- 
sely packed  together  in  the  contracted  stem.  Elongated  leafy  stems 
such  as  are  represented  in  the  figure  of  Fries  (Till.  Spetsb.  Fan.  Fl., 
T.  3)  are  not  typical,  even  though  they  may  sometimes  be  found  where 
the  plant  grows  among  deep  moss,  or  in  other  dense  vegetation.  In 
such  individuals  also,   the  leaves   will  become  broader  as  in  the  typical 


Fig.  a.    Tj'pical  hairforms  from  the  scape  of  Draha  subcapitata. 

form.  I  have  no  such  among  my  material,  but  I  have  seen  some 
specimens  from  Spitsbergen.  The  "foliis  lato-lanceolatis"  in  Hooker's 
description  of  D.  micropetala,  the  only  part  of  it  which  does  not  agree 
with  D.  subcapitata  has  reference  to  a  D.  alpina  form,  the  original 
D.  micropetala,  as  already  mentioned.  The  leaves  are  coarsely  ciliated, 
and  similar  unbranched  hairs  are  also  developed  on  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  surfaces,  especially  the  upper  one.  Sometimes  some  of  these 
hairs  become  more  or  less  forked,  but  stellate  hairs  are  not  found.  The 
middle  vein  is  very  prominent,  sometimes  quite  to  the  tip  of  the  leaf. 
The  scapes  are  always  leafless,  slender  at  first,  later  on  more 
coarse  and  stiff,  covered  with  hairs  which  may  be  said  to  form  a  link 
between  the  forked  ones  and  the  starry  hairs  of  D.  hirta  and  D.  nivalis. 
Fries  in  his  description  of  D.  Martinsiana  says  about  the  stalk,  "pilis 
minutis  simplicibus  furcatisque  puberulis",  but  simple  hairs  are  rather 
seldom   found  and   true  forked  hairs   hardly  at  all.    The  same  kind  of 
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''pili  furcato-stellati"  also  covers  the  short  pedicels,  here  more  inter- 
spersed with  simple  hairs.  The  inflorescence  is,  during  the  flowering 
season,  very  condensed,  forming  almost  a  head,  hence  the  specific  name. 
Later  on  the  scape  is  somewhat  stretched,  but  often  the  pods  also  sit 
densely  clustered.  There  are  specimens,  however,  especially  from  Spits- 
bergen, which  have  the  pods  further  apart,  and  sometimes  the  lowest  is 
removed  from  the  others.  The  flowers  are  generally  2 — 5,  rarely  more, 
in  the  raceme. 

The  flower  is  very  small  with  narrow,  linear  sepals,  that  are  more 
or  less  hairy,  with  long,  forked,  or  generally  simple,  hairs.  The  petals 
are  pure  white,  spathulate,  rounded,  or  more  or  less  emarginate.  They 
are  so  narrow  as  not  to  touch  each  other  with  their  margins.  The 
flower  is  so  different  from  that  of  all  other  species,  as  to  make  D.  sub- 
capitata  immediately  distinguishable  when  living  and  in  a  flowering 
state.  Also  when  the  pod  has  begun  to  develop,  the  sepals  and  petals 
will  still  remain  for  a  time. 

The  pod  is  at  first  broad-lanceolate,  with  sparse  short  hairs,  but 
later  on  it  becomes  more  ovate  or  almost  circular,  rather  thick,  and 
quite  shiny  glabrous,  purplish-brown. 

In  habit,  D.  subcapitata  resembles  small  stunted  forms  of  D.  alpina 
as  well  as  of  D.  fladnizensls  and  D.  hirta,  and  it  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  enough  to  distinguish  herbarium  specimens.  This  is  why  I  can- 
not always  assert  that  the  specimens  from  other  countries,  I  have  seen, 
really  belong  to  it  notwithstanding  a  great  resemblance.  Especially  small, 
glabrous,  D.  alpina  specimens  in  fruit,  are  very  difficult  to  separate 
from  it. 

D.  subcapitata  was  rather  common  in  clay  or  gravel  fields  with 
sparse  vegetation  along  the  Southwestern  fjords,  flowering  about  the 
end  of  June,  and  developing  its  pods  in  a  very  short  time. 

Occurrence.  South  Coast:  Harbour  Fjord,  at  the  Western  en- 
trance (2437);  Muskox  Fjord,  inner  part  (2118,  2140);  Goose  Fjord,  Gull 
Cove  (2896,  3821),  Falcon  Cliff  (2872),  Castle  Point  (3960),  Yellow  Hill 
(3591,  4212),  East  of  3rd  quarters  (3187,  3431,  3482),  Ptarmigan  Gorge, 
Gallows  Point  (2991),  valley  at  the  bottom.  West  coast:  Lands  End 
(2850),  Braskerud  Plain  (709,  leg.  Isachsen).  The  latter  is  doubtful,  as 
are  also  some  fragments  from  the  Hayes  Sound  region  that  may  belong 
to  it:  Cape  Rutherford  (322),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (4191).  I  did  not  ob- 
serve it  the  first  summer,  but  the  above  fragmentary  fruiting  specimens 
seem  to  represent  it.  Further  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  D.  rupestris 
var.  parviflora,  Oliver,  mentioned  by  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  p.  25, 
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may  belong  to  D.  subcapitata.  Oliver  does  not  mention  any  such 
plant  in  his  List  fl.  pi.,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  specimens  in  the  Nat. 
Hist.  Mns.,  or  at  Kew,  hnt  Hart's  description  decidedly  points  towards 
it.  Indeed,  he  calls  tlie  flowers  pale  yello\v,  but  as  he  says  below  tliat 
"the  colours  white  and  yellow  are  of  no  value  in  describing  a  species 
in  these  latitudes",  this  is  of  no  consequence.  If  my  suj)position  is 
right,  the  localities:  North  coast,  Floeberg  Beach  and  Grinnell  Land, 
Alexandra  Lake  and  Discovery  Harbour,  have  to  be  added. 

Distribution.  This  is  very  difficult  to  give,  and  I  can  only  state 
its  occurrence  in  the  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America, 
Novaja  Semlja  and  Spitsbergen,  as  quite  certain.  I  have,  however, 
seen  specimens  that  probably  belong  to  it,  from  East  Greenland  (not 
the  D.  Martinsiana  of  Dusen,  Gefasspfl.  Ostgronl.,  p.  26,  which,  as  speci- 
mens in  the  Stockholm  collection  show,  is  a  D.  hirta,  that  may  be 
referred  to  var.  altaica),  Jan  Mayen,  Arctic  Siberia,  Sikkim.  Further 
it  probably  grows  in  the  Altai  and  other  Asiatic  mountains,  and  I  think 
that  it  will  also  be  found  in  more  locahties,  when  sought  for  and 
distinguished. 


Drabci  nivalis,  Liljebl. 

D.  nivalis,  Liljeblad,  Svensk  Fl.,  1798,  el  N.  Sv.  Planta,  etc.;  Gelert,  Not.  Arct.  PI.; 
Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl  ; 
SiMMoxs,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Brittox  &  Browx,  III.  Fl.;  Kjkllman,  in 
Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  FI.  Ross.;  Nathorst,  Nya  bidr.;  Kruuse,  Jan  May. 
D.  muricella,  Wahlenberg,  Fl.  Lapp.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.; 

Fig.  Liljeblad,  N.  Sv.  Planta,  etc,   T.  2,  fig.  2;   Sv.  Bot.,  T.  769;  Fl.  Dan.. 
T.  2417;  Gelert,  1.  c,  fig.  18. 

This  plant  is  easily  enough  distinguished  from  other  species  except 
that  there  may  be  a  rather  strong  resemblance  between  it  and  small 
forms  of  D.  hirta  var.  arctica.    It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  D.  muri- 


Fig.  4.    Typical  hairs  from  the  leaves  of  Draba  nivalis. 

cella  of  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  p.  25,  may  be  this  species,  but  I  have 
not  seen  specimens,  and  Oliver,  List  fl.  pi.,  does  not  mention  it,  nor 
does  Greely,  Rep.  It  grew  generally  in  the  richer  slopes,  especially  in 
the  rookeries.  It  began  to  flower  about  midsummer  and  very  soon  stood 
with  ripe  pods. 
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Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Muskox  Bay  (?).  Hayes  Sound 
region:  Twin  Glacier  Valley  (4182);  Fram  Harbour,  abundantly  and 
flourisbing  at  the  "green  patch"  (657,  1090);  Bedford  Pirn  Island  (1312, 
4195).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (4201);  Harbour  Fjord,  valley  on  Sir 
Inglis  Peak  (2162),  Seagull  Rock  (2584),  "green  patch"  at  the  ancho- 
rage; Goose  Fjord,  Wolf  Valley  (3959),  Falcon  Cliff  (2872). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  America  (not 
noted  in  the  Archipelago),  Labrador,  Rocky  Mountains  to  Colorado, 
Alaska,  Land  of  the  Chukches,  Western  Arctic  Siberia,  Arctic  Russia, 
Novaja  Senilja,  Spitsbergen,  Jan  Mayen,  Scandinavian  mountains,  Iceland. 

Draba  hirta,  L. 

D.  hirta,  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat,  Ed.  10,  1759;  Gelert,  Not.  Arct.  PI.;  Lange,  Consp. 
Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.; 
Simmons,  Pre!.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Hooker,  FJ.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Kjellman,  in 
Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Nathorst,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  Kruuse,  Jan  May.; 
D.  rupestris,  R.  Brown,  in  Aiton,  Hort.  Kew.,  Ed.  2;  Lange,  1.  c,  Hart,  1.  c, 
ex  p.;  Hooker,  1.  c;  Ledebour,  1.  c. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot,  T.  768,  Fl.  Dan.  2421,  2422;  Gelert,  1.  c,  fig.  15,  16. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  many  syno- 
nyms of  this  plant,  as  they  are  sufficiently  treated  of  by  Gelert,  1.  c. 
Especially,  I  can  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  D.  rupestris  of  Robert 
Brown  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  form  of  this  species,  but  in  two 
other  instances  I  must  dissent  from  him.  As  previously  mentioned,  the 
D.  rupestris  var.  altaica  of  C.  A.  Meyer  is  really  a  form  of  D.  hirta 
and  does  not  belong  to  D.  fladnizensis,  but  on  the  other  hand  D.  arc- 
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Fig.  5.   Stellate  hairs  from  the  leaves  of  Draba  hirta. 

tica,  Vahl  cannot  be  separated  from  D.  hirta,  but  must  be  placed  as 
a  variety  of  that  species,  into  the  long-hairy  main  form  of  which  it 
merges  through  a  complete  series  of  intermediate  forms. 

Var.  arctica,  (J.  Vahl)  Watson. 

D.  arctica,  J.  Vahl,  Fl.  Dan.;  Gelert,  1.  c. ;  Lange,  1.  c;  Kruuse,  I.  c;  Nathorst, 
N.  W.  Gronl.;  Kjellman,  Sibir.  nordk.  fan.  fl. ;  Nathorst,  Nya  bidr. ;  D. 
hirta,  var.  arctica,  Watson,  Contr.  Amer.  Bot. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2294,  Gelert,  1.  c,  fig.  17. 

I   must   fully    agree   with  Watson's  arrangement  as   to   this  plant. 

The  species  of  Vahl   is  principally  founded  on  two  characteristics,  viz., 
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the  style  stiould  be  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  D.  hirta  and  the 
covering  should  consist  mainly  of  stellulate  hairs.  Among  my  material 
there  are  specimens  that  are  entirely  in  accord  with  those  of  Vahl  from 
Greenland  and  Spitsbergen,  but  in  examining  the  whole  material,  I  soon 
found  that  both  chai-acters  are  not  always  united.  One  may  find  forms 
with  a  short  and  dense  covering,  but  having  besides,  almost  sessile 
stigma,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  are  covered  with  only  simple 
or  forked  hairs,  forming  a  more  or  less  dense  clothing  but,  notwith- 
standing, supplied  with  the  long  and  slender  style,  which  should  belong 
to  D.  ardica.  As  a  variety  this  may  stand,  and  may  comprehend  the 
most  short-haired  forms  of  the  species.  So  I  have  used  the  name  for 
some  of  my  specimens.  The  characteristic  derived  from  the  style  is  of 
no  value  whatever,  as  it  will  be  different  in  the  same  individual. 

Already  before  the  middle  of  June,  D.  hirta  was  in  flower,  and 
was  then  found  all  through  the  summer  both  w-ith  flowers  and  fruit. 
It  preferred  slopes  and  especially  rookeries  and  other  richly-manured 
places  but  was  also  found  in  poorer  localities. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land  (and  North  coast?),  Discovery  Har- 
bour (Greely).  That  part  of  Hart's  D.  riipestris  belongs  here,  I  am 
sure,  as  I  have  seen  specimens;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  con- 
founded several  plants  under  that  name  and,  consequently,  special  loca- 
lities cannot  be  given.  The  plant  from  Dobbin  Bay  (Hart,  1.  c,  p.  26) 
with  pale  yellow  flowers  is  certainly  no  D.  hirta  (perhaps  D.  alpina 
var.  gracilescens).  Hayes  Sound  district:  Skriiling  Island  (4198),  Fram 
Harbour  (656,  1092).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1642);  Muskox  Fjord; 
Goose  Fjord  at  Falcon  Cliff  (2889),  and  in  the  rookery  at  Gull  Cove 
(2894).  Here  also  grew  a  f.  canescens,  which  had  a  dense,  and  soft 
grayish  hair-covering  in  stems  and  leaves,  and  had  also  ratber  hairy 
pods.  The  stems  were  short  and  coarse,  and  grew  in  dense  tufts  with 
the  leaves  very  persistent  (2897,  3880).  At  the  Castle  Point,  I  found  a 
small,  stunted  form,  with  contracted  inflorescence,  which  could  perhaps 
be  referred  to  var.  altaica,  C.  A.  Mey.  (3962).  Forms  resembling  the 
D.  riipestris  of  Rob.  Brown,  I  have  from  Fram  Fjord  (4202)  and  from 
the  "green  patch"  at  the  anchorage  in  Harbour  Fjord  (4207).  Var. 
ardica  was  collected  at  Twin  Glacier  Valley  (872,  874,  879),  Skriiling 
Island  (1383),  and  Cape  Viele  (886)  in  the  Hayes  Sound  region  and 
at  Fram  Fjord  (4200,  an  especially  typical  D.  ardica;  4203),  at  the 
Barren  Vallies  (2399)  and  the  "green  patch"  (2153,  2546)  in  the  Har- 
bour Fjord.  According  to  Gelert,  I.  c,  p.  307,  it  is  also  collected  in 
Grinnell  Land. 
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Distribution:  All  over  the  Arctic  Regions  and  further  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Alaska,  Islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  Kamshatka,  Baical 
Mountains,  Altai,  Ural,  Scandinavian  mountains,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Faeroes,  Iceland. 

Drab  a  borealis,  DC. 

This  species  is  recorded  by  Greely,  Rep.  The  plant  of  Decandolle, 
Systema  II,  p.  342,  Gelert,  rightly  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  reduces  to 
D.  incana,  L.  But  as  that  plant  again  is  not  found  north  of  the 
Disco  region  in  Greenland,  and  nowhere  north  of  the  continental  coast 
of  America,  I  think  that  the  plant  cannot  be  any  form  of  D.  incana, 
but  perhaps  a  D.  hirta. 

Lesqiierella  arctica,  (Wormskj.)  Watson. 

Alyssum  arcticiim,  Wormskjold,  FI.  Dan.,  1820;  Vesicaria  arctica,  Richardson, 
App.  Franklin.  I,  Ed.  2;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. ; 
Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  V.  arenosa, 
RicHARDSox,  1.  c. ;  Lesquerella  arctica,  Watson,  Contr.  Amer.  Bot.;  Kruuse, 
List  E.  Greenl. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1520. 

This  species  is  rare  in  those  parts  of  Ellesmereland  that  I  visited, 
except  perhaps  in  the  interior  of  Hayes  Sound,  where  I  had  no  occasion 
to  make  collections  during  the  best  season.  It  was  found  in  open  clay 
fields  with  sparse  vegetation.  Greely  also  speaks  of  it  as  doing  best 
on  stiff  clay.  It  was  found  in  bloom  by  him  already  on  June  13, 
1883.  In  September  1898,  I  saw  it  with  ripe  pods,  but  also  with  a  few 
flowers  left. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart!  Greely), 
Bellot  Island  (Hart).  Hayes  Sound:  (leg.  Feilden!),  abundant  in  the 
innermost  part  of  Beitstad  Fjord  (489),  and  also  at  „Fort  Juliane" 
(672),  a  few  specimens  at  the  front  of  the  Twin  Glacier  (877),  and  at 
the  mouth  of  Flagler  Fjord  (891).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1672,  a 
single  plant  found);  Barren  Vallies  in  the  Harbour  Fjord  (2401);  Muskox 
Fjord,  interior  part  (2150). 

Distribution:  Northern  parts  of  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Rocky  Mountains.  According  to  Hooker, 
1.  c.  I,  p.  48,  also  at  Cordova  in  South  America;  and  besides  a  variety 
occurs  on  Anticosti  Island  (Britton  &  Brown,  1.  c.  II,  p.  138). 
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Cardamine  pratensis,   L. 

C.  pratensis,  Linnaeus,  Sp  plant.,  1753;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kkuuse, 
List  E.  Greenl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.; 
Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  Kjei.lman,  in  Vegaexp.; 
Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  Feilden,  Flow.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman, 
Spetsb.  kiirlv. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1039;  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  350. 

In  the  only  place  where  I  found  it,  this  species  appeared  in  a  very 
stunted  form.  The  pairs  of  leaflets  are  generally  only  two,  many 
leaves  even  have  only  the  terminal  leaflet  developed.  The  leaflets,  however, 
are  broad,  often  almost  circular,  so  that  Hooker's  description  of  his 
^  angustifolia  which  is  found  in  some  of  the  southernmost  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  does  not  fit  the  Ellesmereland  form.  The  plant  does 
not  flower  in  its  northernmost  stations  (cf.  also  Hart  and  Kruuse,  1.  c.) 
and  becomes  more  or  less  a  submerse  water-plant.  In  the  only  place 
where  I  found  it,  it  grew  in  a  pool  with  muddy  bottom  among  Carex 
aquatilis  var.  stans,  totally  under  water  except  for  some  of  the  leaves. 
As  entirely  reduced  to  vegetative  propagation,  it  must  have  great 
difficulty  in  spreading. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart).  Hayes 
Sound,  Skraling  Island  in  Alexandra  Fjord  (1350). 

Distribution:  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archipelago  (only 
observed  in  a  few  of  the  South-eastern  islands,  flowering),  Arctic  and 
Temperate  North  America,  islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  Arctic  and 
Temperate  Asia  and  Europe,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Faeroes, 
Iceland. 


Cardamine  bellidifolia,  L. 

C  bellidifolia,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List 
E.  Greenl. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp. ;  Simmons,  Prel. 
Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.; 
Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb. 
karlv.;  Kruuse,  Jan  May. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot,  T.  772;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  20. 

Sporadically  over  the  regions  visited,  rarely  in  any  abundance.  It 
generally  grew  in  somewhat  moist,  mossy  places  or  also  in  wet  gravel. 
In  contrast  to  the  last  species,  it  would,  in  general,  flower  and  fruit 
freely;    I   therefore   suspect  that  the  plant  referred  to  C.  pratensis  by 
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Greely,  Rep.,  p.  13,  may  perhaps  rather  be  the  present  species,  the 
more  so  as  the  locahty  mentioned,  would  further  confirm  this  supposition. 
C.  bellidifolia  was  found  flowering  about  the  end  of  June  and  with 
ripe  fruit  already  before  the  end  of  the  next  month. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  St.  Patrick's  Bay  and  Discovery 
Harbour  (Hart).  Hayes  Sound  region:  Skraling  Island  (1371),  Twin 
Glacier  Valley  (873),  islet  near  Gape  Viele  (1347),  EskimopoHs  (845), 
Fram  Harbour  (1129),  south  side  of  Bedford  Pim  Island  (1199).  South 
coast:  Fram  Fjord  (4184);  Harbour  Fjord  in  several  places,  specimens 
from  Lake  Valley  (2477),  Sir  Inglis  Peak  (2161),  Western  entrance  (2435); 
Goose  Fjord,  especially  in  the  inner  part  (3185,  3484). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  alpme  in  the  White  Mountains,  Rocky 
Mountains  and  California,  Unalaschka,  Pribilof  Islands,  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  Arctic  and  Eastern  Siberia,  Ural,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja, 
Spitsbergen,  Franz  Joseph  Land,  Scandinavian  mountains,  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,   Iceland,  Jan  Mayen. 


Eutremei  Edwardsii,  R.  Br. 

E.  Edwardsii,  Rob.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv,  1823;   Lange,    Consp.  FJ.   Groenl. ;  Kruuse, 
List  E.    GreenL;    Simmons,    Prel.   Rep.  et   Bot.    Arb. ;    Greely,    Rep.;   Hooker, 
Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;     Macoun,  PI.  Pribilof;    Kjellman,    in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  F1. 
Ross.;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. 
Fig.  R.  Brown.  1.  c,  T.  A;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2240. 

Sporadically  occurring  in  swamps,  seldom  in  any  greater  number. 
Flowers  found  from  the  beginning  of  July.     Ripe  fruit  in  August. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Greely).  (Absent 
from  Hayes  Sound).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord,  in  the  western  valley 
(1650);  Harbour  Fjord  in  several  places,  specimens  from:  Big  Valley 
(2338),  Spade  Point  (2416),  "green  patch"  at  the  anchorage  (2246), 
Barren  VaUies  (2395),  Sir  Inglis  Peak  (2187);  Muskox  Fjord,  rather 
abundant  in  the  great  swamps  of  the  interior  part  (2118,  2135);  Goose 
Fjord,  rather  common  in  the  interior  part  (3184,  3261). 

Distribution:  Greenland  (only  found  in  three  widely- separated 
places,  to  the  north  of  both  coasts),  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic 
America,  Pribilof  Islands,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Arctic  Siberia,  Baical 
Mountains,  Altai,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen. 
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Cochlearia  officinalis,  L. 
var.  groenlandica,  (L)  Gelert. 

C.  groenlandica,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl,  Groenl.,  ex  p.; 
C.  fenestrata,  Ron.  Brown,  List  of  pi.,  et  Ctilor.  Melv.;  Nathorst,  N.  W, 
Giunl.;  Haut,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Araer. ;  Wetherill,  List 
189i;  Kjellman.  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  FI.  Ross.;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. 
C  officinalis,  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.,  ex  p.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Durand,  Enum. 
pi.  Smith  S. ;  C.  officinalis  var.  groenlandica,  Gelert,  in  Andersson  &  Hessel- 
MAN,  Spetsb.  kiirlv. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.,  et  .Jan  May. 
Fig.  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  1.  c,  fig.  16,  17. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  accept  the  disposition  of  the  Cochleariae, 
which  is  published  by  Andersson  &:  Hesselman,  1.  c,  p.  34 — 40,  who 
have  had  access  to  Gelert's  figures  and  diagnoses,  the  results  of  his 
studies  of  the  genus,  which  unfortunately  were  not  completed  in  con- 
sequence of  his  premature  death,  I  do  not,  however,  presume  that  this 
view  of  the  arctic  Cochleariae  will  be  standing  for  the  future;  there 
are  doubtless,  many  "small  species"  within  this  form-series,  constant 
forms,  but  having  differences  between  them,  which  though  easily  distinguish- 
able to  the  eye,  are  yet  very  difficult  to  describe.  My  friend  Mr. 
OsTENFELD,  who  has  for  some  years  had  rather  a  great  number  of 
Cochleariae  from  different  places  under  cultivation,  has  shown  me 
some  such  forms  which  are  very  interesting,  and  which  show,  that  the 
plants  are  very  little  variable  even  under  considerably  altered  conditions. 
At  present,  the  disposition  of  Gelert,  is  surely  the  only  one  that  can 
be  used,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  synonyms  in 
literature  for  his  forms.  However  I  have  tried  to  do  so  for  the  var. 
groenlandica,  which  is  the  most  common  in  arctic  regions  and,  farthest 
to  the  North,  the  only  one  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  In  Ellesmereland  as 
in  most  of  the  Arctic  American  Islands,  there  is  no  other  one  represent- 
ed, only  from  a  few  stations  to  the  South  I  have  also  seen  var.  ohlongi- 
folia  and  var.  arctica.  The  present  variety  of  C.  officinalis  is  gener- 
ally called  C.  fenestrata  but  probably  there  are  also  other  Cochleariae 
understood  by  the  same  name. 

In  Ellesmereland,  C.  officinalis  var.  groenlandica,  is  a  very  common 
plant,  but  was  most  flourishing  in  the  rookeries.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
plants  which  begins  to  flower,  and  throughout  the  summer,  individuals 
in  different  states  of  development  may  be  found.  In  the  region  here 
in  question,  the  seeds  seem  generally  to  germinate  immediately  after 
getting  out  of  the  pods.  Then  a  little  rosule  of  leaves  is  formed,  which 
wmH,  in  the  following  spring,  very  soon  develop  an  inflorescence.    Perhaps 
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also  some  individuals  may  attain  to  flowering  already  in  the  first  summer, 
and  thus  become  annual.  Biennial,  many  individuals  certainly  are,  as 
I  have  often  seen  them  wither  after  the  seed  had  ripened.  Individuals 
which  had  stood  in  bloom  in  the  autumn  and  continued  their  develop- 
ment in  the  next  spring,  such  as  Kjellman,  Polarv.  lif,  p.  478—81, 
mentions  from  Pitlekaj,  I  have  never  seen,  although  I  paid  special 
attention  to  such  individuals.  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  rather  isolated 
case  which  Kjellman  has  observed,  the  more  so  as  I  have  not  found  it 
in  any  other  plant  either.  Flowers  and  inflorescences  that  had  been 
surprised  by  the  frost  of  the  beginning  of  winter,  would  soon  fade 
when  they  thawed,  even  though  they  appeared  to  be  quite  fresh.  In 
some  Saxifraga  species  this  was  often  seen  (cf.  above). 

Occurrence.  North  coast :  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell 
Land:  St.  Patrick's  Bay,  Watercourse  Bay,  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart, 
Greely).  Hayes  Sound  region,  common:  specimens  from:  Fram  Harbour 
(293,  1099,  1164),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (1270),  Brevoort  Island  (1207,  leg. 
Foshelm).  Southern  east  coast:  Cape  Isabella,  leg.  Hayes  according  to 
DuRAND,  I.e.,  Gape  Faraday  (Wetherill).  South  coast:  common  except 
for  the  Harbour  Fjord,  where  it  was  only  found  in  the  Barren  Vallies. 
Specimens  from :  Fram  Fjord  (1639),  Goose  Fjord  (2871,  2892,  2988,  3483). 
West  coast:  noted  at  Reindeer  Cove  and  Lands  Fnd. 

Distribution:  The  present  variety  is  spread  all  over  the  Arctic 
Regions,  to  the  South  in  company  with  other  varieties.  The  main 
species  goes  down  into  the  Temperate  Region,  especially  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  found  even  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Papa  vera  cea. 
Papaver  radicatum,  Rottb. 

p.  radicatum,  RottbOll,  Pi.  IsL  Gronl.,  1770;  Murbeck,  Hybr. ;  Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greenl.;  Axderssox  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  P.  nudicaule,  Laxge,  Consp. 
Fl.  Groenl. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely 
Rep.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  P.  alpinnm  a  nucli- 
caide,  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  P.  alpinuni,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp. ;  Brittox  & 
Brown,  111.  Fl.,  non  Linnaeus. 

Fig.  RoTTBOLL,  1.  c,  T.  8,  fig.  24;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  41. 

Murbeck  has  (1.  c,  p.  7 — 9),  clearly  shown  that  the  name  P.  nudi- 
caule which  has  been  commonly  used  for  our  plant,  cannot  apply  to  it, 
but  that  the  name  P.  radicatum  must  be  used  in  its  stead. 

Probably  however,  there  might  also  be  separated  several  specimens 
within    the    form-series    of  P.  radicatum   as   here    understood.     But  as 
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the  plant  seems  also  to  be  very  variable  under  different  conditions  of 
life,  it  must  first  be  cultivated  before  the  value  of  the  different  forms 
can  be  decided  upon.  Studied  from  herbarium  specimens,  or  in  their 
habitat,  they  seem  to  merge  into  each  other  without  distinct  limits,  the 
form  of  the  leaves,  the  depth  of  their  incisions,  the  hairiness,  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  flower,  tlie  shape  of  the  petals  are  all  variable.  It  is 
most  flourishing  in  the  rich  slopes  (the  "Urteli"  of  Warmlng)  and  still 
more  in  rookeries  and  in  the  old  Eskimo  settlements,  whereas  in  sandy 
plains,  only  stunted  individuals  are  met  with.  The  larger  and  more 
flourishing  the  tufts  are,  the  more  are  the  leaves  incised,  in  dry  places 
the  leaves  may  become  almost  entire.  In  wet  clay  plains  there  is  also 
a  small  form  to  be  found,  which  is  moreover  distinguished  by  its  rather 
small  pale  yellowish,  or  even  quite  white,  flowers.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  specimens  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  now  put  to  P.  radicatum, 
collected  by  Hart  at  Discovery  Harbour,  this  must  be  his  "P.  alpinum 
var."  (1.  c,  p.  24),  about  which  he  writes:  "the  petals  are -often  pale 
yellow,  and  occasionally  white,  and  the  hairs  on  the  peduncle  more  ad- 
pressed.  It  was  to  be  met  with  only  at  low  levels  and  upon  an  in- 
organic soil,  and  its  petals  did  not  wither  to  a  verdigris  green  as  much 
as  in  the  last  variety".  ("P.  nudicaule').  I  have  also  observed  that  the 
hairs  of  the  flower-stalk  are  more  adpressed  in  this  form  than  in  the 
big  one  of  the  richer  soil,  but  as  I  got  the  impression  that  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  are  not  constant,  I  think  it  better  not  to  establish  a  species 
but  only  a  variety,  which  I  will  call  var.  Hartianutn,  n.  var.,  in  honour 
of  its  first  discoverer.  Among  the  typical  forms  of  P.  radicatum,  there 
were  also  found  in  rather  many  places,  individuals  of  a  f.  schizopetala, 
with  more  or  less  deeply  incised  petals;  sometimes  they  were  even  cleft 
to  the  middle  in  many  narrow  lobes.  It  was,  however,  continually  con- 
nected with  the  main  form.  The  shape  of  the  petals  also  would  vary 
from  almost  broadly  linear  to  rounded  triangular,  and  their  length  from 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ovary,  to  the  double  of  it.  The  colour  varied 
from  saffron,  which  was  the  rarest  colour,  to  pure  white,  generally  they 
were  sulphureous. 

The  flowering-time  begins  about  the  middle  of  June  and  lasts  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  winter  frost.     Fruit  and  seed  well  developed. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Cape  Alexandra,  Ward  Hunt  Island, 
Gape  Joseph  Henry,  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell  Land:  Shift  Rudder 
Bay,  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  Greely),  stations  along  the  coast  to 
Princess  Marie  Bay  (Hart),  Hayes  Sound  region,  common;  specimens 
from:  Twin  Glacier  Valley  (889),  Lastraea  Valley  (887),  Eskimopolis  (844), 
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Cape  Rutherford  (310),  Fram  Harbour  (287,  1414),  Cocked  Hat  Island 
(1266),  Bedford  Pirn  Island  (258).  Southern  East  coast:  Cape  Isabella  and 
Gale  Point  (Durand),  Cape  Faraday  (Wetherill).  South  coast:  common; 
specimens  from:  Fram  Fjord  (1617),  Harbour  Fjord  (2231,  4197,  the  latter 
f.  schizopetala),  Goose  Fjord  (2879,  3329,  3646).  West  coast:  along  the 
Hell  Gate  to  Lands  End,  between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann  Fjord  (2735, 
leg.  Baumann),  Coal  Bay,  Braskerud  Plain  (702,  leg.  Isachsen).  Var. 
Hartianum:  North  coast  and  Grinnell  Land  (Hart,  specimens  from 
Discovery  Harbour!).  Hayes  Sound,  recorded  by  Hart,  but  not  com- 
mon, as  it  seemed  to  me.  South  coast,  abundant  in  the  Barren  Vallies 
(2898)  and  also  at  the  western  entrance  (2455)  in  Harbour  Fjord;  Ptar- 
migan Gorge  (2997)  and  other  places  in  the  interior  of  the  Goose  Fjord. 
Distribution:  everywhere  in  the  Arctic  Regions  (excl.  Jan 
Mayen),  Labrador,  Rocky  Mountains,  islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  Kam- 
shatka,  Altai,  Scandinavian  mountains,  Faeroes,  Iceland. 


Fianunculacea. 

Ranunculus  a, f finis,  R.  Br. 

B.  affinis,  Rob.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv.,  1823;  Richardson,  App.  Franklin  I,  Ed.  2; 
Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.;  Hooker,  F1. 
Bor.  Amer.,  excl.  /?  et/;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Nathorst, 
Nya  bidr. ;  B.  arcticus,  Richardson,  App.  Franklin  I,  Ed.  1 ;  Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greenl.;  B.  amoenus,  Ledebour,  Ic.  pi.  Fl.  Ross.;  Freyn,  in  Andersson  & 
Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  B.  pedatifidns,  Davis,  Ran.  N.  Amer.;  Brixton  & 
Brown,  111.  Fl.;  non  Smith  in  Rees,  Cyclop.  29,  nee  Hooker,  1.  c;  B.  auri- 
conius,  Feilden,  Flow.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. 

Fig.  Hooker,  1.  c.  I,  T.  6;  Ledebour,  Ic.  pi.  Fl.  Ross.,  T.  113;  Fl.  Dan.,  T. 
3029;  Tab.  nostra  4,  fig   2-5. 

It  has  been  rather  troublesome  to  ascertain  which  name  the  plant  here 
in  question  should  rightly  bear.  For  a  time  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  it  might  be  the  R.  pedatifidiis  of  Smith,  described  in  Rees'  Cyclo- 
pedia, Vol.  29,  which  name,  as  already  published  in  1819,  would  then 
have  to  be  preferred.  This  seemed  the  more  probable,  as  an  american 
author,  who  has  in  later  times,  especially  studied  the  genus,  Davis,  1.  c, 
had  adopted  that  name.  But,  during  my  stay  in  London,  I  had  occasion 
to  see  the  original  description  as  well  as  the  specimen  in  the  Linnaean 
herbarium  from  which  it  is  made.  Already  on  the  perusal  of  the  de- 
scription I  doubted  whether  the  arctic  american  plant  could  be  meant. 
Even  though  the  description  applied,  in  many  points,  fairly  well  to  my 
specimens,  there  were  yet  some  characters  which  did  not  corresppnd  to 
it;    for    mstance,    when    the  stem  was  described  as  being  "clothed  with 
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long,  soft,  lax  hairs",  and  the  fruit  as  "obovate,  seeds  not  very  numer- 
ous, ovate,  tumid,  hairy,  with  short,  awlshaped,  reflexed  beaks".  Further 
the  leaves  are  said  lo  be  "deeply  cut,  in  a  pedate  manner  into  five, 
seven  or  more,  narrow,  linear,  obtuse,  elegantly  radiating  segments", 
which  applies  better  to  other  allied  species,  than  to  that  which  I  had 
in  my  collection.  I  had  occasion  afterwards,  also  to  see  the  original 
specimens.  There  are  in  the  herbarium  of  Linnaeus,  four  individuals 
which  doubtless  belong  to  the  same  collection.  On  the  paper  is  written 
in  the  handwriting  of  Smith  himself:  "R.  pedatifidus  Sm.  in  Rees' 
Cyclop,  n.  72",  and  at  one  plant  there  is  a  sign  *,  which  seems  to  be 
older  than  the  label  of  Smith  and  here  is  added  "Siberia"  (in  pencil 
by  Smith)). 

Now  the  original  specimens,  as  well  as  the  description,  show  that 
Smith  has  had  in  view,  a  plant  very  nearly  allied  to  that  which  Brown 
soon  after  described  from  Melville  Island.  There  are,  however,  some 
differences,  that  seem  sufficient  to  separate  the  latter  plant  from  that  of 
Smith.  The  characters  that  especially  separate  R.  pedatifidus  from  R. 
affinis  are:  the  almost  circular  circumference  of  its  basal  leaves,  that 
are  very  deeply  cut  in  a  great  number  of  very  narrow,  or  almost  entirely 
linear,  segments,  with  obtuse  points,  evidently  grouped  after  a  pedate  design, 
with  a  smaller  middle,  and  two  larger  lateral,  main  lobes.  The  middle 
lobe  is  only  equipped  with  two  lateral  secondary  lobes  halfway  from 
the  base,  and  these  show  a  tendency  to  be  again  cleft.  The  lateral 
lobes  are  deeply  cut  into  at  least  three  or  four  secondary  lobes,  that 
only  cohere  a  little  above  the  basis,  and  are  again  deeply  cleft.  The 
leaf  is  thus  formed  of  a  great  number  of  narrow,  or  almost  filiform, 
segments.  The  basal  leaves  are  more  or  less  equipped  with  sparse 
white  hairs.  The  stem  leaves  are  sessile  or  have  a  very  short  peduncle. 
The  lower  ones  resemble  the  basal  leaves,  but  their  segments  are  longer, 
do  not  stand  so  close  together,  and  become  fewer  in  the  upper  leaves, 
finally  being  only  three.  The  sheath  of  the  stem  leaves  half-embracing, 
not  so  white-membraneous  as  in  R.  affinis.  The  plant  is  smaller  and 
more  slender  in  all  parts,  the  flowers  are  not  inconsiderably  smaller. 
The  white  hair-covering  of  the  stem  is  more  prominent,  and  not  reduced 
only  to  the  parts  immediately  below  the  insertions  of  the  leaves.  Especi- 
ally the  part  of  the  stem  below  the  lowest  leaf  is  hairy.  The  flower- 
stalk  is,  in  the  dried  specimens  at  least,  prominently  canaliculate. 

The  true  R.  pedatifidus,  Sm.  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  found  in 
Asia,  especially  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  also  in  the  islands  of  the  Bering 
Sea.     A   very    imperfect   specimen   of  Chamisso  in  the  Kew  herbarium, 
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probably  belongs  to  it,  but  I  have  seen  no  other  american  specimen 
of  it.  The  american  authors  who  use  the  name,  have  as  it  appears, 
confounded  other  species  with  it.  In  the  herbarium  of  J.  E.  Smith, 
which  I  have  also  seen  in  the  Linnaean  Society,  there  lies  a  small 
fragment  of  a  Ranunculus  labelled  in  Smith's  own  handwriting:  "Ranun- 
culus affinis,  Melville  isld.  —  Hort.  Soc.  1824"  and  also  "R.  pedatifidus 
Sm.  in  Rees'  Cycl.  n.  72?  vide  H.  L."  (herb.  Linn.).  Now  this  fragment 
consists  only  of  a  flower,  and  a  bit  of  the  stem  with  two  leaves,  but  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  R.  pedatifidus  is  to  be  seen  by  the  almost  entirely 
sheathing  leaves,  with  the  broad  white  membraneous  margin  ot  the 
sheath.  The  flowers  also  are  much  smaller.  The  ?  of  Smith  doubtless 
shows,  that  he  has  not  thought  it  to  be  quite  identical  with  his  own 
species.  To  the  Melville  Island  plant,  I  shall  soon  come  back,  but  it 
must  first  be  seen  what  Hooker,  1.  c.  I,  p.  18,  and  T.  8,  B,  has  under- 
stood by  the  name  R.  pedatifidus.  At  the  first  glance,  the  figure 
shows  that  here  quite  another  plant  is  meant,  which  stands  rather  far 
from  the  whole  auricomus-^roup.  I  have  also  seen  specimens  of  that 
plant,  determined  by  Hooker  himself,  which  make  it  quite  apparent, 
that  it  is  rightly  to  be  placed  where  Hooker  has  it,  viz.,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  R.  nivalis.  How  Hooker,  who  must  have  had  access  to 
the  Linnaean  herbarium,  could  confound  this  with  R.  pedatifidus,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand.  It  is  a  Rocky  Mountain  plant,  collected  by 
Drummond  between  52°  and  55°,  and  should  be  sought  for  again  and 
more  closely  studied,  as  it  seems  not  to  have  been  examined  by  later 
writers;  I  have,  however,  seen  too  little  of  it,  to  be  able  to  give  any 
particulars  about  it. 

As  now  the  name  pedatifidus  is  out  of  the  question  for  our  plant, 
it  remains  to  examine  whether  the  name  R.  affinis  or  any  other  of 
later  authors,  is  the  right  one  for  it.  In  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  1.  c, 
p.  50—53,  Freyn  has  given  an  explanation,  concerning  the  Spitsbergen 
plant,  which  has  usually  gone  under  the  name  R.  affinis  or  R.  arcticus. 
His  exposition  is,  however,  so  indistinct,  and  in  some  parts  even  so 
preposterous,  that  he  only  makes  the  already  rather  difficult  question 
concerning  the  synonyms  of  the  auricomus-seciion  still  more  puzzling. 
In  his  second  group,  Freyn  enumerates:  "R. pedatifidus  Sm.,  R.  amoemts 
Ledeb.,  R.  arcticus  Richards.  [R.  dahuricus  Turcz.)  und  ein  Theil 
der  als  R.  auricomus  v.  sihiricus  Glehn  bezeichneten  Formen  —  alle, 
wie  jene  der  Gruppe  des  R.  auricomus,  behaartfriichtig,  nur  R.  arcticus 
kahlfriichtig".     In  his  third  group  are  to  be  found:    "R.  affinis  R.  Br., 
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R.  ovalis  Raf.,  R.  rhomhoidalis  Goldie,  durchaus  nord-amerikanische 
Arlen". 

As  may  be  seen  from  this,  Freyn  keeps  as  separate  species,  several 
forms  which  are  generally  put  together,  and,  as  will  he  shown  helow, 
even  such  as  have  not  been  upheld  by  their  authors  themselves.  R.  arc- 
ticus  is  said  to  be  an  older  name  for  R.  dahuricus,  Turgz.,  but  in 
Ledebour,  FI.  Ross.  I,  p.  732,  the  latter  name  is  referred  as  a  synonym 
to  R.  pedatifidiis,  Sm.,  with  the  addition  "ex  ipso".  This  is  a  question 
I  cannot  solve,  not  having  seen  the  specimens  of  Turczaninow,  but 
it  is  of  less  interest  here.  The  Spitsbergen  R.  *Wilanderi,  Nath.  is 
referred  to  R.  arcticns,  but  the  other  Spitsbergen  form  commonly  known 
as  R.  affinis  or  R.  ardicus  is  declared  to  be  "der  echte  R.  amoenus 
Led."  and  "mit  dem  R.  amoenus  Led.  vom  Originalstandorte  an  der  Kaja 
bei  Jakutsk  derart  identisch,  dass  kaum  die  Individuen  von  einander  unter- 
schieden  werden  konnten".  In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  the  original  lo- 
cality of  Ledebour's  species,  as  neither  in  Ic.  pi.  Fl.  Ross,  nor  in  Fl.  Alt., 
are  any  other  localities  mentioned  than  a  few  in  the  Altai  besides  Nertschinsk 
in  Transbaicalia;  more  northern  localities  are  first  added  in  Fl.  Ross.  I, 
p.  37,  where  Ledebour  has  himself  referred  his  R.  amoenus  as  a  sy- 
nonym to  R.  affinis,  R.  Br.  It  seems  as  if  more  of  the  many  "Original- 
pflanzen  meines  Herbars",  that  Freyn  mentions,  are  of  the  same  doubt- 
ful value.  The  real  original  specimens  of  Ledebour's  species  are, 
consequently,  from  the  Altai,  and  it  may  probably  be  assumed,  that 
specimens  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium,  collected  in  the  Altai  by 
BuNGE  and  labelled  "dedit  Bunge"  or  "misit  Ledebour",  belong  to  them. 

But  these  are  not  entirely  similar  to  the  Spitsbergen  plant,  even  if 
the  differences,  somewhat  smaller  flowers  and  a  more  prominent  hairiness 
(which  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  figure  of  Ledebour  quoted  above),  may 
not  give  it  a  right  to  any  more  prominent  place  than  that  of  a  variety 
of  R.  affinis.  Freyn  also  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  hairiness  is  the 
only  difference.  He  speaks  especially  of  the  hairiness  of  the  fruit  [R. 
arcticus  should  have  glabrous  achenes),  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  value 
of  this  character  is  not  to  be  over-estimated  (1.  c,  p.  51).  This  is  again 
maintained  (p.  53),  where  it  is  said:  "R.  amoenus  Led.  .  .  .  ist  daher 
wohl  nicht  anderes  als  behaartfriichtiger  R.  arcticus''.  This  may  be 
quite  right,  the  more  so  as  the  latter  species  has  not  quite  glabrous 
fruits  either.  But  when  it  is  declared,  that  R.  arcticus  is  "sibirisch- 
dahurisch-spitzbergisch  und  jedenfalls  auch  in  Novaja  Semija  zuhause" 
contrary    to    the    American    affinis-group,    this    is   quite   absurd,  as  R, 
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ardiciis  is  established  by  Richardson  on  specimens  collected  during 
the  first  Franklinexpedition. 

As  already  mentioned,  Freyn  puts  R.  affinis  together  with  a  couple 
of  American  species  with  rather  small  flowers  and  less  divided  basal 
leaves,  than  has  that  plant,  which  for  him  stands  as  R.  arcticus,  in 
other  words,  his  R.  affinis  seems  to  come  nearest  to  the  form  figured 
by  Hooker,  1.  c,  T.  6,  as  R.  affinis  §.  Such  forms  seem  to  be  widely 
spread  in  arctic  as  well  as  in  temperate  North  America,  and  as  they 
have  been  taken  for  the  type  of  the  species,  they  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  wrong  conception  which  Davis  (1.  c.)  and  Britton  &  Brown 
(I.  c.  II,  p.  77)  have  formed  of  Rob.  Brown's  species.  The  original 
description  (Chlor.  Melv.,  p.  7)  runs  thus:  "Ranunculus  affinis,  foliis 
radicalibus  pedato-multifidis  petiolatis;  caulinis  subsessilibus  digitalis; 
lobis  omnium  linearibus,  caule  erecto  1 — 2  floro  cum  calycibus  ovariisque 
pubescentibus,  fruclibus  oblongo-cylindraceis,  acheniis  rostro  recurvo. 
Obs.  R.  auricomo  proxima  species". 

This  perhaps  is  not  very  satisfying,  but  there  is  in  it  at  least,  some- 
thing which  shows  that  Brown  has  not  had  the  §  ov  y  oi  Hooker  in 
his  mind,  viz.,  "foliis  radicalibus  pedato  multifidis".  I  have  also  seen 
the  original  specimens  from  Melville  Island,  that  belong  to  the  same 
plant  as  is  found  in  Spitsbergen,  Greenland  and  Ellesmereland  as  well 
as  southward  in  America,  and  which  is  well  represented  by  the  figure 
T.  6,  a,  of  Hooker.  Consequently  that  is  the  true  R.  affinis,  what- 
ever Hooker's  /i  and  /  may  be.  I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  inquiring  thoroughly  about  their  place,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  most  probably  they  belong  to  R.  rhomhoideus,  Goldie.  Perhaps 
also  there  is  a  species  overlooked  which,  even  if  spread  principally 
further  south,  reaches  as  far  also  into  the  Arctic  Region  as  Melville 
Island.  Of  this  plant,  with  smaller  flowers  and  less  deeply  cut  basal 
leaves,  I  have  seen  many  specimens  from  the  continent;  from  Melville 
Island  only  the  fragment  in  the  herbarium  of  J.  S.  Smith  mentioned 
above.  There  were  none  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  or  at  Kew,  notwith- 
standing that  Hooker  records  only  those  forms  from  Melville  Island. 
They  were  represented  in  Richardson's  and  other  collections  from  the 
arctic  shore  of  the  continent,  and  were  perhaps  included  in  the  R.  arc- 
ticus of  Richardson,  even  though  he  has  R.  rhomhoideus  besides  it 
in  his  list. 

The  name  R.  arcticus  was  first  used  by  Richardson  in  App. 
Franklin  I,  Ed.  1,  1823,  that  is  to  say  the  same  year  as  that  in  which 
the  Chloris  Melvilliana  of  R.  Brown  appeared,  but  in  the  second  edition 
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of  Franklin's  narrative,  Richardson  cancels  his  first  name  and  uses 
that  of  Rob.  Brown.  This  may  perhaps  show,  tliat  the  Chlor.  Melv. 
was  printed  first,  and  that  Richardson  therefore  accepted  the  name 
given  by  Brown  instead  of  that  he  had  estabHshed  himself.  That 
both  authors  described  the  same  plant  is  evident,  notwithstanding  that 
Freyn  has  placed  R.  ardicus,  Rich,  and  J^.  affinis,  R.  Br.  in  different 
groups,    and   we    must  follow  Richardsox  in  accepting  the  latter  name. 

I  think,  however,  that  a  new  description,  formed  after  my  Ellesmere- 
land  specimens,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

B.  af finis:  perennis,  plus  minusve  caespitosus,  caule  15—25  cm. 
alto,  glabro  vel  pilis  parcis,  subadpressis,  brevisque,  inferne  longioribus, 
obsito;  folia  basalia  longe  petiolata,  vaginis  latis,  membranaceis,  albis, 
instructa,  semper  profunde  pedatifida,  petiolis  parce  pilosis;  folia  caulina 
brevissime  petiolata  vel  sessilia,  late  membranaceo-vaginata,  marginis 
vaginae  pihs  longis  albis  instruclis,  pedato-multifida,  lobis  5—9  angustis, 
acutiusculis;  flos  2—3  cm.  latus;  sepala  purpurascentia,  parce  pilosa, 
petalis  dimidio  breviora;  petala  flava,  violaceo-nervata,  obovata;  torus 
cum  carpellis  per  anthesin  ovatus,  postea  cylindraceus ;  achenia  parce 
pilosa,  rostro  brevi  recurvo. 

Grows  somewhat  caespitose,  the  stems  and  leaves  are  surrounded 
by  old  ones  from  the  last  year,  or  at  least  by  the  remainders  of 
old  sheaths.  The  stems  are  stiff,  erect,  about  twice  as  high  as  the 
leaves,  almost  entirely  glabrous  simple,  single-flowered,  or  branched, 
with  2  or  more  flowers,  more  or  less  canaliculate.  The  basal  leaves 
are  long  and  slender-petiolate,  with  broad  white,  membranaceous 
sheaths;  their  circumference  is  kidney-shaped  —  broad-ovate,  always 
more  or  less  deeply  cleft  in  a  pedate  manner.  Generally  a  middle  lobe 
and  two  lateral  ones  may  be  discerned,  often  the  latter  are  again  cleft 
almost  to  the  basis,  so  that  the  leaf  becomes  nearly  cleft  in  five.  The 
middle  lobe  is  entire,  narrow  lanceolate,  or  with  two  more  or  less 
pronounced  secondary  lateral  lobes  about  Vs  below  the  point.  The  two 
first  lateral  lobes  may  be  cleft  in  rather  many  segments,  but  these  are 
never  quite  linear,  nor  are  they  obtuse  as  in  B.  pedatifidus.  The 
petiole  is  hairy  with  long,  sparse,  white  hairs,  likewise  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem,  below  the  first  stem  leaf.  The  stem  leaves  are  short- 
petiolate  or  sessile,  with  a  broad  white  sheath  having  a  rim  of  long 
white  hairs ;  they  are  deeply  cleft,  almost  to  the  base,  in  several  (gener- 
ally 7  or  9)  narrow  segments  which,  however  are  hardly  quite  linear 
and  always  pointed.  Also  here  the  pedatifid  manner  of  segmentation 
may    easily    be    seen,    even    if    not    so   sharply   defined  as  in  the  basal 
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leaves.  The  uppermost  stem  leaf  sometimes  has  only  three  lobes.  The 
stem  leaves  and  young  basal  ones  are  often  minutely  hairy.  The  peduncle 
is  clad  with  whitish,  somewhat  adpressed  short  hairs,  as  also  the  sepals, 
that  have  a  touch  of  purple  or  violet.  They  are  pointed  outwards  or 
downwards  in  the  open  flower  and  soon  fall.  The  flower  is  rather 
large,  often  over  an  inch  broad.  The  petals  are  rather  pale  yellow, 
delicately  veined  in  violet  or  purple  at  the  back,  broadly  obovate,  with 
rather  long  claw.  The  stamens  are  rather  few.  The  head  of  pistills 
is  nearly  ovate  in  the  flowering  state,  but  later,  the  torus  is  stretched 
so  as  to  become  cyHndrical  at  least  in  the  terminal,  best-developed 
flower,  where  the  pistils  are  very  numerous.  This  is  an  essential  cha- 
racter, which  separates  R.  affinis  from  R.  auricomus  and  as  far  as 
could  be  judged,  from  the  rather  young  specimens  in  the  Linnaean 
herbai-ium  also  from  R.  pedatifidus.  The  achenes  are  somewhat  oblique, 
a  little  compressed,  indistinctly  keeled,  sparsely  and  shortly  hairy  (in  my 
specimens,  but  this  character  is  variable,  especially  the  asiatic  form 
amoenus  has  them  densely  hairy).  The  beak  is  short,  rather  coarse, 
and  curved  backwards. 

The  only  time  I  found  this  species,  August  8,  1900,  it  bore  flowers 
as  well  as  fruit  in  all  stages  abundantly.  It  grew  in  rock  ledges  below 
a  nesting  place  of  the  glaucous  gull,  in  a  southern  exposure  and  in 
richly  manured  soil.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  R. 
affinis  which  Greely,  Kep.,  p.  12,  mentions  as  growing  in  moist, 
loamy  soil,  can  hardly  be  the  right  one.  It  would  also  be  very  curious, 
if  such  a  conspicuous  plant,  which  must  immediately  catch  the  eye,  had 
escaped  Hart.  Now,  indeed.  Hart  records  a  "Ranunculus  auricomus, 
L.  [R.  affinis,  Br.)",  but  as  he  also  refers  to  it  the  "i?.  nivalis",  "floribus 
minoribus,  pilis  calycinis  palhdioribus"  of  Oliver  (List  fl.  pi.),  and  more- 
over refers  also  a  plant  from  Disco  to  it,  I  think  that  none  of  these 
statements  can  be  right.  Lange,  1.  c.  II,  p.  255,  says  about  the  Disco 
specimens,  "e  descriptione  non  cum  R.  affinis  R.  Br.  convenire,  sed  R. 
nivalis  proximus  esse  videtur",  which  doubtless  is  right,  as  no  affinis 
specimens  from  Disco  exist  in  London,  and  the  variety  of  Oliver  is,  in 
fact,  R.  Sabinei,  R.  Br.  as  the  specimens  show. 

Occurrence.  South  coast:  Seagull  Cliff  in  the  Harbour  Fjord 
(2595). 

Distribution.  This  is  rather  difficult  to  give,  because  of  the 
muddled  synonymic,  the  species,  however,  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
following  countries:  Northern  East  Greenland,  West  Greenland  (only 
in  Isortok    and  Foulke  Fjords),  Arctic  American  Archipelago  (specimens 
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seen  from :  Kingnite,  Cumberland  Sound  (Taylor)  in  Baffinland;  Melville 
Island;  Mercy  Bay  (Miertsching)  in  Banks  Land,  Cambridge  Bay 
(Andersson)  in  Victoria  Land;  Arctic  America  (specimens  collected  by 
Back  and  Richardson  seen);  Rocky  Mountains  (specimens  seen:  John 
Macoun  n.  34,  Morley,  Foothills  of  Rocky  Mountains,  1885;  Lat. 
39°— 41°,  No  15,  E.  Hall  and  J.  P.  Harbour,  colls.  1862;  other 
American  localities  I  dare  not  to  refer  to  it);  Arctic  Siberia,  Altai, 
Novaja  Semlja  (I  refer  here  also  Fejlden's  R.  anricomus,  notwith- 
standing what  is  said  about  the  round  head  of  fruits  (1.  c,  p.  7)  as  a 
single  round  one  may  be  formed  also  from  a  feeble  axillary  flower  of  R. 
affinis,  and  as  all  Novaja  Semlja  specimens  which  1  have  seen  belong 
to  the  latter  plant),  Spitsbergen. 


Ranunculus  sulphureus,  Sol  and. 

R.  sulphureus,  Solander,  in  Phipps,  Voy.  N.  Pole,  1774;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.; 
Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp.;  Feilden,  F1.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml.; 
Malmgren,  Spetsb.  Fan.  Fl. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spelsb.  karlv. ;  Hart- 
man,  Skand.  Fl.;  B.  nivalis  var.  sulphureus,  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Greely, 
Rep.;  B.  nivalis  /3,  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  R.  Brown,  Clilor.  Melv.;  B. 
nivalis,  Davis,  Ran.  N.  Amer.,  ex  p.;  B.  altaicus,  Laxman,  Descr.  plant. 
Sibir.,  1774;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Ledebour, 
FL  Ross. 

Fig.  Laxman,  1.  c,  T.  8;  Suppl.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  82. 

This  species  indeed,  has  a  rather  great  resemblance  to  R.  nivalis, 
L.,  which  makes  it,  in  early  stages  or  small  individuals,  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish.  It  may,  however,  generally  be  separated  even  then, 
by  its  stiff,  erect,  mode  of  growth,  by  the  generally  somewhat  larger 
flower,  and  by  the  basal  leaves,  which  are  not  so  much  incised,  and 
have  more  obtuse  lobes.  Moreover,  R.  sulphureus  is  generally  more 
hairy  in  peduncle  and  sepals.  In  fruiting  state  it  can  always  infallibly 
be  recognised  by  its  almost  orbicular  head  of  fruits  and  by  the  torus, 
which  is  covered  with  coarse  brown  hairs  between  the  carpels.  These 
hairs,  in  living  specimens  at  least,  can  also  be  seen  already  in  earher 
stages,  if  the  pistils  are  carefully  removed.  In  dried  specimens  in  a 
flowering  state,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make  this  principal  character 
visible,  and  in  this,  I  think,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  for  the  fact 
that  authors  who  have  only  studied  the  plant  in  question  from  dried 
material,  will  so  often  put  it  under  R.  nivalis,  whereas  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  it  from  nature,  in  most  cases  have  se- 
parated   them.     Malmgren,   1.   c,  also    dwells    with   astonishment    upon 
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the  fact,  that  so  many  authors  have  not  recognised  R.  sulphureus  as 
a  species. 

About  the  relation  to  R.  altaicus,  Laxman,  1.  c,  p.  533,  Malmgren 
says:  "Ran.  frigidus  Willd.  [R.  altaicus  Laxm.)  petalis  obcordatis 
carpellis  stylo  subduplo  longioribus  a  R.  sulphiireo  differt".  I  have 
also  seen  such  forms  with  somewhat  emarginate  petals,  and  even  with 
3-cleft  ones  (n.  2849  and  3328),  which  makes  me  slill  less  inclined  to 
accept  R.  altaicus  as  a  separate  species,  at  the  most  it  may  stand  as 
a  variety.  The  shape  of  the  petals  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  beak 
is  variable  both  in  R.  sulphureus  and  in  R.  nivalis,  so  that  no  spe- 
cific characters  can  be  taken  from  them.  I  have  also  seen  specimens 
of  R.  altaicus  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium,  collected  in  the  Altai,  and 
communicated  by  Ledebour,  which  are  hardly  different  from  arctic  ones. 
The  figure  of  Laxman,  I.  c,  is  rather  good  and  might  perhaps  be  an 
inducement  to  give  the  preference  to  his  name,  which  is  from  the  same 
year  as  that  of  Solander,  but  I  have  retained,  the  latter  as  being  the 
one  more  commonly  used. 

The  principal  habitat  of  R.  sulphureus  was  in  swamps  and  along 
brooks  often  in  the  water,  sometimes,  however,  it  would  also  occur  in 
somewhat  drier  mossy  places  where  R.  nivalis  generally  grew.  The 
resemblance  between  them  may  have  caused  some  wrong  classifications 
in  the  field,  and  therefore  I  only  enumerate  such  localities  where  spe- 
cimens were  taken  or  where  I  am  certain  that  R.  sulphureus  appeared. 
Flowers  from  the  middle  of  June  and  fruits  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Greely).  Hayes 
Sound  territory:  Skraling  Island  (L369),  Cape  Rutherford  (316,  1152), 
Fram  Harbour  (1095,  1127).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1661);  Harbour 
Fjord,  here  and  there,  specimens  from  Sir  Inglis  Peak  (2449);  Muskox 
Fjord  (2118,  2145);  Goose  Fjord,  several  places  in  the  interior,  specimens 
from  Bottom  valley  (3265),  Gallows  Point  (2993),  table  land  on  the 
West  side  (3328),  East  of  3rd  winter  quarters  (3180,  3354,  4225),  Mid- 
day Knoll  (3648),  Yellow  Hill  (3593),  4th  winter  qarters  (3931),  valley 
inside  the  Castle  Rock  (3949).     West  coast:     Lands  End  (2849). 

Distribution:  Northern  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  Ame- 
rican Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Rocky  Mountains,  Pribilof  Islands, 
Arctic  Siberia,  Baical  Mountains,  Altai,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen, 
Franz  Joseph  Land,  Finmark. 
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Ranunculus  nivalis,  L. 

B.  nivalis,  LiNNAErs,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Lange.  Consp.  FI.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Hart.  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  ex  p.;  Hooker, 
Fl.  Bor.  Anier.,  ex  p.;  Brixton  &  Brown,  III.  FI.  (exp.?);  Davis,  Ran.  N.  Amer., 
ex  p.;  K.JELLMAN,  in  Vegaexp.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.,  excl.  /?;  Feilden,  FI.  pi. 
Nov.  Zeml.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  kflrlv. 
Fig.  Linnaeus,  FI.  Lapp.,  T.  3,  fig.  2;  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  394;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1699. 

However  difficult  tfiis  species  may  be  to  distinguish  from  the 
last  one  when  both  are  young,  it  is  easily  discerned  even  at  a  distance, 
in  the  fruiting  stage.  The  stems  then  spread  outwards,  and  become 
assurgent,  whereas  those  of  R.  sulphureus  always  are  stiff  and  erect. 
To  the  characters  of  the  head  of  fruits  and  the  torus  previously  men- 
tioned may  also  be  added,  that  the  achenes  are  smaller,  thinner,  and 
have  a  considerably  longer  beak.  The  basal  leaves  are  at  least  twice 
cleft,  and  the  segments  more  pointed  than  in  the  latter  species.  The 
flowers  perhaps  are  a  little  paler  yellow  than  in  R.  sulphureus,  but 
never  white,  as  recorded  by  Britton  &  Brown,  1.  c.  II,  p.  76,  so  long 
as  they  are  fresh,  when  fading,  however,  they  will  often  become  almost 
while.  Also  in  badly  dried  specimens  they  may  get  whitish;  such  it 
may  be  that  have  caused  the  wrong  statement. 

Found  in  flower  about  the  end  of  June  and  fruiting  in  August. 
Generally  growing  in  mossy  soil,  which  dries  iip  during  the  summer, 
often  in  company  with  Draba  fladnizensis. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (leg.  Feilden!).  Grin- 
nell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart!),  other  localities  uncertain  as  Hart 
has  confounded  it  both  with  R.  sulphureus  and  with  R.  Sdbinei.  Hayes 
Sound  region  probably  not  common,  specimens  only  from  Bedford  Pirn 
Island,  in  the  slope  towards  Rice  Strait  (696).  Probably  overlooked  in 
other  places  because  of  the  likeness  to  R.  sulphureus;  also  recorded 
by  Hart.  Southern  east  coast:  Gale  Point  (Durand).  South  coast; 
rather  common:  Fram  Fjord  (Wetherill,  1618),  Muskox  Fjord  (2134, 
4223),  and  especially  in  the  Goose  Fjord,  East  of  3rd  winter  quarters 
(3354,  3491,  4224),  Yellow  Hill  (3580),  4th  winter  quarters  (4226),  Falcon 
Cliff,  and  other  places.  West  coast:  Reindeer  Gove,  between  Eidsfjord 
and  Baumann  Fjord. 

Distribution:  Northern  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Rocky  Mountains,  Arctic  Siberia, 
Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Scandinavia, 
Iceland. 
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Ranunculus  Sabinet  R.  Br. 

R.  Sabinei,  R.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv.,  1823;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Simmons,  Prel. 
Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  B.  Sabinei  affinis,  Diranu,  PI.  Kan.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl. 
Groenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  R.  nivalis  var.,  Oliver,  List  fl.  pL ;  R. 
auricomus,  Har  r,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  ex  p. ;  ?  R.  pygniaens  var.  Sabinei, 
Davis,  Ran.  N.  Amer. 

Fig.  Tab.  nostra  3,  fig.  2-8. 

Even  if  the  description  of  Rob.  Brown  (1.  c,  p.  6):  "foliis  radi- 
calibus  elongato-petiolatis  tripartitis;  lobis  ellipticis;  lateralibus  semibifidis  ; 
caulinis  sessilibus  tripartitis  linearibus,  calycibiis  hirsutis  petala  retusa 
subaequantibus"  is  rather  short,  it  applies  so  well  to  the  plant  here  in 
view,  that  I  cannot  hesitate  to  classify  my  plant  under  that  name, 
moreover  as  it  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  any  other  arctic  species. 
Indeed,  it  shows  certain  resemblances  on  the  one  side  to  R.  nivalis, 
on  the  other  to  R.  pygmaeus,  and  Brown  himself  pronounces  it  to  be 
standing  between  them,  but  it  differs  from  both,  in  the  characters  stated 
by  him  as  well  as  in  others,  which  will  be  stated  below. 

Hooker,  1.  c.  I,  p.  17,  quotes  Brown  with  the  addition,  that  the 
species  is  also  brought  home  from  the  continent  by  Richardson,  as 
there  were  in  his  collection  of  R.  pygmaeus  a  few  individuals  of  larger 
size  than  the  rest,  and  quite  agreeing  with  Brown's  description  of  R. 
Sabinei.  He  also  adds,  that  "they  seem  indeed  almost  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  R.  pygmaeus  and  R.  nivalis".  Later  Durand,  1.  c, 
p.  185,  has  mentioned  a  Ranunculus  from  the  collection  of  Kane, 
found  in  "dry  levels"  at  Bedevilled  Reach,  79  °,  of  which  he  thinks 
that  it  "might  be  R.  Sabinei  R.  Br".  The  description  he  gives  of  it  is 
such,  as  to  make  it  quite  clear,  that  in  fact  no  other  species  can  be 
meant,  but  nevertheless,  Lange,  1.  c,  p.  56,  has  uttered  a  doubt  about 
the  classification,  and  thinks  that  Kane's  plant  ought  perhaps  to  be  put 
together  with  the  "R.  auricomus"  of  Hart,  1.  c,  under  R.  nivatis  (cf. 
above  p.  110,  and  Lange,  1.  c.  II,  p.  255).  This  may  be  right  enough 
as  far  as  Hart's  Disco  specimens  are  concerned,  but  his  plant  from 
Grinnell  Land,  which  is  identical  with  Oliver's  Ranunculus  nivalis 
"var.  floribus  minoribus,  pilis  calycinis  pallidioribus"  is  the  true  R. 
Sabinei,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  sure  of,  by  seeing 
the  specimens  at  Kew  and  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Museum.  Of  the  original 
Melville  Island  plant,  I  have  only  seen  a  single  specimen,  in  a  small 
collection  preserved  in  the  Linnaean  Society,  in  the  other  herbaria  I 
could  find  no  specimens  from  the  first  Parry  expedition.     Neither  have 
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I  seen  specimens  from  the  Franklin  expeditions,  nor  of  Kane's  plant, 
but  they  must  certainly  be  referred  to  this  species. 

Lastly  Davis,  1.  c,  p.  489,  has  a  var.  Sabinei  of  R.  pygmaeiis, 
which  is,  however,  only  recorded  from  Montana.  The  description:  "Flowers 
larger  than  the  type;  sepals  hairy",  agrees  indeed  with  B.  Sabinei,  but 
is  all  too  scanty  for  deciding  if  really  that  specimens  is  meant.  It  is, 
however,  not  improbable,  as  I  have  seen  species  of  R.  Sabinei  (cal- 
led R.  glacialis!)  from  "Sequoia  region,  Alpine  County,  Carson  Spur, 
8500  f.,  1893,  Geo.  Hanson"  in  the  Kew  herbarium. 

The  true  R.  Sabinei,  however,  is  no  form  of  R.  pygmaeus,  or  of 
R.  nivalis  either.  It  is  sufficiently  different  in  characters  from  both, 
and  further,  it  has  in  Ellesmereland,  its  own  range,  where  no  R. 
pygmaeus  is  found.  Its  habitat  also  is  different  from  that  of  the  latter 
species.  According  to  Ellesmereland  specimens,  of  which  I  have  a  rather 
good  material,  the  description  may  be  formed  as  follows: 

R.  Sabinei:  humilis,  tempore  florendi  1 — 3  cm.  altus,  1  (-3)  florus; 
folia  radicalia  3—5,  longe  petiolata,  triloba,  lobis  lateratibus  bifidis,  longe 
ciliata,  vaginis  albis  instructa;  folia  caulina  sessilia  vel  brevissime  petiolata, 
vaginantia,  profunde  tripartita,  lobis  lanceolatis  obtusis;  pedunculus  cum 
sepalis  pilis  albis  hirsutus,  sepala  violascentia,  petala  pallide  flava;  flores 
quam  in  R.nivali  multo  minores;  petala  sepala  paulo  superantia;  torus 
per  anthesin  cum  carpellis  rotundatus,  postea  elongalus,  capitulum  fructuum 
fere  cylindraceum. 

R.  Sabinei  is  a  small,  low  plant,  simple  or  somewhat  caespitose ; 
the  few  basal  leaves  (generally  3 — 5)  lie  prostrate  outspread  on  the 
ground  and  surround  the  flower,  when  it  first  opens;  later,  the  petioles 
are  stretched  as  well  as  the  stem,  which  will  then  reach  considerably 
over  the  leaves.  The  lamina  of  the  basal  leaves  is  cuneate  at  the 
bases,  3-cleft,  often  having  the  lateral  lobes  more  or  less  deeply  incised; 
the  middle  segment,  as  is  often  also  the  inner,  larger  part  of  the  lateral 
ones,  broad  lanceolate;  all  are  obtuse.  Basal  leaves  with  broad  white 
sheaths.  Stem  leaves  (the  lowest  included)  sessile  or  very  short  petiolate, 
with  a  very  short,  but  broad,  white  sheath,  deeply  3-cleft,  with  lanceolate, 
obtuse  segments.  Petioles  and  margins  of  the  leaves  with  sparse,  long 
hairs.  Stem  at  the  beginning  of  the  flowering  only  1 — 2  cm.  long, 
afterwards  growing  to  10  cm.  in  the  fruiting  stage,  feebly  striate,  in 
the  lower  part  sparsely  hairy  like  the  petioles.  Peduncle  densely  hairy. 
The  whole  stalk  at  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  stifflv  erect,  not  assurgent 
as  in  R.  nivalis,  nor  arched  as  in  R.  pygmaeus.  The  flowers  are  con- 
siderably  larger    than   in    the  latter  species  —  almost  as  large  as  in  a 
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small-flowered  R.  nivalis,  but  paler  yellow  than  in  that  species.  Sepals 
more  or  less  touched  with  violet  or  purple,  covered  with  long  white 
hairs,  not  turned  down  and  rather  durable.  Petals  of  the  same  length 
as  the  sepals,  or  at  most  one  third  longer,  narrow  obovate  or  even 
narrow  obcordate,  when  they  are  emarginate.  The  head  of  fruits  is  at 
the  beginning  nearly  spherical,  later,  during  the  development  of  the 
fruit,  it  becomes  conical  or  almost  cylindrical.  The  achenes  are  short, 
thick,  more  or  less  tapering  towards  the  base,  with  a  short  beak. 

From  small  forms  of  R.  sulphureus  and  R.  nivalis,  the  present 
species  is  easily  distinguished  ^  by  its  pale  flowers,  the  white  hairy 
sepals  and  peduncle,  the  short  and  narrow  petals,  and  by  the  form  and 
the  ciliation  of  the  leaves.  From  R.  pygmaeus,  it  differs  in  the  hair 
covering  of  the  stem  and  petioles,  as  well  as  of  the  peduncle  and 
sepals,  in  its  much  larger  flowers  and  longer  petals,  and  in  the  stem, 
which  is  erect  even  in  the  fruiting  stage,  when  that  of  R.  pygmaeus 
is  bent  archlike  towards  the  ground  or  hes  prostrate.  Also  the  head 
of  fruits  of  the  latter  is  more  rounded,  and  the  achenes  are  longer 
beaked. 

R.  Sahinei  prefers  the  fields  of  stiff  clay,  that  are  so  widely  di- 
stributed along  the  south-western  fjords.  It  flowered  rather  late,  at 
least  in  1901,  when  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  it,  and 
only  few  developed  fruits  were  seen,  but  as  Hart  speaks  of  it  as 
flowering  earlier  in  Grinnell  Land  than  ,,the  true  R.  nivalis",  that  may 
be  set  to  the  account  of  the  unfavorable  summer  of  1901. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Dumbbell  Bay,  Floeberg  Beach  and 
other  places  (leg.  Feilden!).  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (leg. 
Hart!).  South  coast:  Muskox  Fjord  (4227,  4228);  inner  part  of  the 
Goose  Fjord,    Yellow  Hill  (3788),   East  of  3rd    winter    quarters   (4229, 


'  My  friend  Professor  Lagerheim  of  the  Stockholm  University,  has  sent  me  a  few 
specimens  of  an  interesting  Ranunculus,  found  by  him  on  Akselfjeld  near 
Svendborg,  at  Mulselven,  Norway,  wich  he  had  at  first  taken  for  B.  Sahinei, 
to  which  it  indeed  shows  a  certain  resemblance.  After  seeing  some  of  my 
R  Sahinei  specimens,  however,  he  had  to  alter  this  classification,  and  later 
he  sent  me  the  specimens,  that  were  collected  in  the  locality  mentioned, 
August  13,  1893,  and  were  still  found  in  full  flower,  when  R.  nivalis  and  R. 
pygmaeus  which  also  grew  there,  were  everywhere  in  fruit. 

The  plant  indeed,  considerably  resembles  R-  Sahinei  but  yet  differs  in 
some  important  points  (shape  of  the  leaves,  colour  of  the  hair-covering, 
&c.).  It  comes  most  near  to  R.  nivalis,  but  I  am  most  inclined  to  refer  it  to 
the  hybrid  between  that  species  and  R.  pygmaeus,  which  J.  M.  Norman  has  re- 
corded from  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  agrees  well  with  his  description  of 
the  hybrid  (Florae  arcticae  Norvegiae  species  et  formae,  &c.,  Kristiania  Vid. 
Selsk.  Forh.,  1893). 
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4230),  Gallows  Point  (3787),  Ptarmigan  Gorge  (3334).  West  coast :  Lands 
End  (2849). 

Distribution:  Norlii-Western  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archipel- 
ago, Arctic  shores  of  America  between  Coppermine  and  Mackenzie  Rivers, 
Rocky  Mountains. 


Ranunculus  pygmaeus,  Wahlenb, 

-B.  py(jmaeus,  Wahlenberg,  FI.  Lapp.,  1812;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Krllse,  List 
E.  Greenl.;  Nathohst,  N.  W.  Grcinl. ;  Simmons,  Pre).  Rep  et  Bot.  Arb.; 
Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Macoun,  PI.  Pribilof;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp.;  Ledebour, 
Fl.  Ross. ;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb. 
kailv. ;  Kruuse,  Jan  May.  B.  nivalis  /?,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant. 
Fig.  Linnaeus,  Fl.  Lapp.,  T.  3,  fig.  3;  Wahlenberg,  1.  c,  T.  8,  fig.  1.; 
Sv.  Bot.,  T.  748;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  144. 

As  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between 
this  species  and  the  last  mentioned  one,  I  have  seen  pygmaeus- 
specimens  from  Spitsbergen  and  Novaja  Semlja,  for  instance,  that  were 
rather  like  R.  Sdbinei  in  habit,  but  on  closer  examination,  the  charac- 
ters of  that  plant  were  lacking.  It  may  also  be  possible,  that  in  places 
where  R.  pygmaeus  and  R.  nivalis  grow  together  and  hybridize,  some 
forms  of  the  hybrid  have  been  taken  for  the  former  species.  The 
figure  (1605)  in  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.  II,  p.  76,  as  also  their 
description,  differs  from  the  european  and  arctic  R.  pygmaeus  in  re- 
cording the  petals  as  being  longer  than  the  sepals.  Perhaps  it  is 
schematic,  not  made  from  one  specimen,  but  it  may  also  be  that  the 
american  (not  the  arctic)  R.  pygmaeus  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
european  form,  as  is  the  case  with  rather  many  american  species.  In 
my  specimens,  as  in  all  others  that  I  have  seen,  the  petals  are,  at  most, 
of  the  length  of  the  sepals,  generally  shorter. 

R.  pygmaeus  grows  in  wet  places  among  moss,  somewhat  caespitose. 
I  have  not  noted  when  the  flowers  first  appeared,  but  flowers  were 
found  until  the  autumn,  together  with  the  ripe  fruits. 

Occurrence.  Only  found  on  the  East  coast,  along  the  ponds  on 
the  north  side  of  Fram  Harbour  (452,  1097,  1410)  and  at  Cape  Faraday 
(Wethertll). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland  (not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Arctic  American  Archipelago),  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Rocky 
Mountains,  Alaska,  Unalaschka,  Pribilof  Islands,  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
Arctic  Siberia,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Jan  Mayen, 
Northern  Scandinavia,  central  European  mountains,  Iceland. 
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Ranunculus  hyperboreus,  Rottb. 

R.  hyperboreus,  Rottboll,  PI.  Isl.  Grunl.,  1770;    Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse, 
List    E.  Greenl.;   Simmons,    Prel.   Rep.   et  Bot.  Arb.;   Hooker,   Fl.    Bor.   Amer. ; 
Brixton   &    Brown,    111.    Fl. ;    Kjellmax,    in    Vegaexp.;    Ledebour,    Fl.    Ross.; 
Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselmax,  Spetsb.  karlv. 
Fig.  Rottboll,  1.  c,  T.  4,  fig.  16;  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  710;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  331. 

Rather  variable  as  to  the  length  of  the  internodes  and  petioles, 
doubtless  in  connection  with  the  station.  Also  the  shape  of  the  leaves 
varied  from  cuneate  to  square  or  even  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base 
and  from  almost  entire  to  3-cleft  with  more  or  less  incised  lateral 
lobes.  I  have  several  times  seen  it  with  developed  fruits,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  propagates  principally  by  vegetative  shoots, 
but  open  flowers  I  sought  for  in  vain.  The  floral  buds  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  fruits  were  always  submerse,  and  consequently  I  think  that 
it  must  here  be  cleistogamous  and  the  polhnation  must  take  place  under 
water. 

B.  hyperboreus  was  a  rather  rare  plant  in  small  lakes  and  ponds 
or  other  wet  localities. 

Occurrence.  Hayes  Sound  region:  Skraling  Island  in  Alexandra 
Fjord  (ISI'l),  Lakes  of  the  "Rutherford-eide"  (1153),  Fram  Harbour 
(294,  1161).  South  coast:  western  valley  in  Fram  Fjord  (1654),  Spade 
Point  in  Harbour  Fjord  (2419),  swamps  in  the  valley  at  the  bottom  of 
Goose  Fjord  (3260). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Rocky  Mountains,  Pribilof  Is- 
lands, St.  Lawrence  Island,  Arctic  Siberia,  Himalaya,  Arctic  Russia, 
Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Scandinavia,  Iceland. 


Caryophyllaceae. 

Arenaria,  ciliata,  L. 

A.  ciliata,    Linnaeus,   Sp.   plant.,   1753;   Lange,   Consp.   Fl.  Groenl.;   Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greenl.;     Simmons,    Prel.     Rep.    et    Bot.    Arb.;    Britton    &   Brown,    111.     Fl. ; 
Kjei.lman  &  LuNDSTROM,    Fan.  Nov.   Semi.;    Ledebour,    Fl.  Ross.;    Feilden,    Fl. 
pi.  Nov.  Zeml. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  346,  1269. 

The  Ellesmereland  specimens  are  soonest  to  be  referred  to  f. 
huniifusa,  (Wahlenb.)  Hartm.,  that  is  to  say  the  same  in  which  the 
species  occurs  in  Greenland.     It  was  very  small,    and  grew  in   its  only 
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locality  among  moss  and  lichens,  so  as  to  show  almost  only  the  flower. 
The  prostrate  stems  crept  among  the  moss,  only  the  flowering  shoots 
reached  a  little  above  it.     Found  flowering  August  8,  1900. 

Occurrence.  South  coast:  only  in  a  limited  area  between  Spade 
Point  and  Seagull  Rock  in  the  Harbour  Fjord  (2575). 

Distribution:  Northern  East  Greenland,  Northern  Danish  Green- 
land, Boothia  Felix  (?  a  specimen  from  Ross's  second  voyage  1829 — 33 
in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.),  Labrador,  Canada,  Northern  Russia,  Novaja 
Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Finland  and  Scandinavia,  mountains  of 
Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Ireland,  Iceland. 

Alsine  Rossii,  (R.  Br.)  Fenzl. 

Arenaria  Rossii,  R.  Bhown,  Chlor.  Melv.,  1823;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer.;  Alsine 
Rossii,  Fexzl,  Verbr.  d.  Alsin. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Simmons,  Prel. 
Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Andersson  &  Hesselmax,  Spetsb. 
kiirlv. ;  Arenaria  groenlandica,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.  (?); 
non  Fenzl. 

Fig.  Tab.  nostra  6,  fig.  4—6. 

My  specimens  fully  agree  with  the  description  of  Rob.  Brown,  1.  c, 
p.  14.  The  plant  is  very  apt  to  catch  the  eye,  as  its  individuals, 
forming  high,  compact,  pulvinate  tufts,  usually  of  a  semiorbicular  shape, 
are  spread  in  thousands  over  the  moist  (or  later  in  the  sunmier  often 
very  dry)  clay  plains.  It  seems  to  flower  very  sparingly  and  rather  late 
in  the  summer.  When  I  found  it  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Barren  Vallies 
in  the  Harbour  Fjord,  July  28,  1900,  there  were  among  enormous 
numbers  of  individuals,  only  a  few  to  be  found  that  had  flowers,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  none  had  been  developed  the  previous  year.  The  same 
was  the  case  at  the  Western  Sound,  August  1st,  but  in  1901  I  saw  it 
further  westward  in  some  places  both  in  flower  and  with  flowers  from 
the  previous  year.  Developed  fruit  was  not  seen,  but  it  must,  of  course, 
ripen  its  seed  some  years,  as  it  has  no  other  means  of  propagation. 

The  flowers  are  very  small,  the  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  rather 
concave,  of  a  more  or  less  reddish  hue,  and  with  a  narrow  white  margin. 
Petals  of  the  length  of  the  sepals,  white,  or  a  little  pink.  The  plant 
has  never  been  figured  before  so  far  as  I  know. 

When  A.  Rossii  grows  in  mossy  soil,  the  individuals  become 
densely  tufted  and  more  like  the  form  which  Richardson  has  brought 
home  from  the  arctic  coast  of  America  and  which  forms  the  /?  of 
Hooker,  1.  c.  I,  p.  100.  The  A.  Bossii  of  Taylor,  Fl.  pi.  Baffin  B., 
is,  probably,   not  at  all  the  true  one,    as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  (Dan. 
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Greenl.  pi.,  p.  470).  Hart's  specimens  of  his  Arenaria  groenlandica 
in  the  Kew  herbarium,  doubtless  belong  to  A.  Eossii,  and  in  all 
probability  the  same  is  the  case  with  Greely's  plant  under  the  same 
name,  which  is  said  to  be  sterile  the  same  as  Hart's. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart  !).  South 
coast:  Harbour  Fjord,  in  the  Barren  Vallies  (2390)  and  in  valley  at  the 
western  entrance  (2454).  Goose  Fjord,  valley  inside  the  Castle.  West 
coast:  Reindeer  Cove,  Lands  End  (2849). 

Distribution:  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic  coast  of  the 
continent.  Rocky  Mountains,  Land  of  the  Chukches,  Spitsbergen. 

Alsine  verna,   (L.)  Wahlenb. 

Arenaria  verna,  Lknnaeus,  Mantissa,  1767;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  & 
Brown,  111.  Fl.;  A.  proirinqiia,  Richardsox,  App.  Franklin  I,  Ed.  2;  Hooker, 
1.  c. ;  A.  quadrivalvis,  R.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv. ;  Hooker,  1.  c. ;  A.  hhia, 
Wormskjold,  fl  Dan.,  28;  Hooker,  L  c;  A.  rubella,  Hooker,  1.  c;  Hart,  Boi 
Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  A.  verna  var.  hirta,  Greely,  Rep.;  Alsine  verna,  Wahlenberg, 
Fl.  Lapp.,  1812;  Bartung,  Beitr. ;  Laxge,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greenl.;  Kjellman,  As.  Beringss.  Fan.;  Fenzl,  in  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  A.  rubella, 
Wahlenberg,  1.  c;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl;  Kjellman,  Sib.  nordk.  fan.; 
Kjellman  &  LuNDSTRoM,  Fan.  Nov.  Semi;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. ;  An- 
dersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  A.  hirta,  Hartman,  Skand.  Fl.  Ed.  3  et 
sequ.;  Alsinella  hirta,  Hartman,  1.  c,  Ed.  1. 

Fig.  Wahlenberg,  1.  c,  T.  6;  Sv.  Boi,  T.  76i;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1518,  1644,   2903. 

Fenzl  has  in  Ledebour,  1.  c,  I,  p.  347—350,  referred  to  the 
Arenaria  verna  of  Linnaeus  (further  defined  by  Bartling)  a  great 
many  forms  and  species  distinguished  by  different  authors,  and  some 
botanists  who  have  had  an  arctic  flora  for  object,  have  followed  him,  as 
I  think  with  good  reason.  Indeed,  the  large-flowered  main  form  of  the 
plant,  such  as  grows  in  the  Alps  of  the  Europe  and  Asia,  is  not  found 
in  arctic  regions,  but  there  are,  in  the  first-mentioned  parts  other  forms 
which  connect  it  with  the  arctic  ones.  Knowing  such  a  series  of  in- 
termediate forms  to  exist,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  adopt  the  above 
name  for  the  species. 

The  Ellesmereland  specimens  generally  are  best  referred  to  var. 
rubella,  (Wahlenb.),  some  may  be  referred  to  var.  hirta,  (Wormskj.),  and 
some  others  may  perhaps  represent  the  var.  propinqua,  (Richards.). 
It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  draw  distinct  lines  between  these 
forms.  In  the  driest  stations  the  plant  appears  as  var.  riihella,  generally 
even  smaller  and  with  shorter  peduncles  as  the  figure  of  Wahlenberg 
shows.    This  is  the  most  common  form.  In  somewhat  moister  and  richer 
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soil,  it  gets  longer  internodes,  more  leafy  branches,  and  longer  flower 
stalks  which  are  often  two-  or  three-flowered,  that  is  to  say,  it  goes 
over  to  var.  hirta.  I  saw  it  largest  and  most  flourishing  on  the  north 
side  of  Fram  Harbour,  where  it  formed  large,  wide-spread,  many- 
flowered  tufts.  The  flowers  here  also  were  larger  than  usual,  and  had 
the  petals  almost  longer  than  the  sepals.  The  flower  is  pure  white  in 
aU  my  specimens,  including  the  smallest  and  most  condensed  forms  of 
var.  ruhella  from  open,  dry,  and  sunny  localities. 

The  species  is  spread  all  over  the  country  in  almost  every  kind  of 
soil,  except  the  swamps,  but  seldom  abundant.  Flowers  were  seen  from 
the  middle  of  June;  generally  it  flowered  and  fruited  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  North  coast  (Hart).  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery 
Harbour  (Hart,  Greely).  Hayes  Sound  district:  reported  by  Hart  and, 
according  to  Th.  Holm,  collected  by  Stein  in  the  Weyprecht  Islands; 
commonly  distributed.  Specimens  of  var.  hirta  from:  Fram  Harbour 
(1089);  of  var.  rubella  from:  "Fort  Juliane"  (670),  Skraling  Island 
(1384),  Lastraea  Valley  (854),  Fram  Harbour  (1418,  1886),  Bedford  Pirn 
Island  (271,  446,  1190).  Also  a  form  with  4-valved  capsule  was  found 
in  Bedford  Pim  Island  (4232).  South  coast:  common.  Specimens  of 
var.  hirta  from:  Fram  Fjord  (1632);  several  places  in  the  Harbour 
Fjord,  at  the  anchorage  (2544),  Lake  Valley  (2649),  „green  patch"  (2556), 
Seagull  Rock  (2583);  Goose  Fjord,  Yellow  Hill  (3954);  generally  single 
individuals  among  var.  ruhella.  Specimens  of  var.  ruhella  from:  Fram 
Fjord  (4262);  Harbour  Fjord,  valley  on  Sir  Inglis  Peak  (2169),  Lake 
Valley  (2476),  Spade  Point  (2576),  Barren  Vallies  (2648);  Muskox  Fjord 
(2118);  Goose  Fjord,  east  of  3rd  quarters  (3186,  3302,  3429.  3492), 
Gallows  Point  (2992),  Bottom-valley  (3272),  Yellow  Hill  (3594),  Castle 
Point  (3961).  West  coast:  along  the  Hell  Gate,  Lands  End  (2849), 
between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann  Fjord  (2735,  leg.  Baumann). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Canada,  Vermont,  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  Arizona,  Alaska,  Arctic  Siberia,  Kamshatka,  mountains  down 
to  the  Altai,  Caucasus,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Franz 
Joseph  Land,  Northern  Scandinavia,  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Great  Britain, 
Faeroes,  Iceland. 
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S a  gin  a,  intermedia,  Fenzl. 

5.  intermedia,  Fkxzl,  in  Ledebour,  FI.  Ross.  \,  1842;  Neuman  &  Ahlfvexgrex,  Sv. 
Fl.;  Spergiila  saginoides  /?  nivalis,  Lindhlom,  Bot.  Ant.,  ex  p.  (?),  1838; 
Sagina  nivalis,  Fries,  Mantissa  3,  ex  p.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse, 
List  E.  Gieenl. ;  Simmons,  PreL  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Kjellma.v,  in  Vegaexp. ; 
AxDERssoN  &  Hesselmax,  Spctsb.  karlv. ;  Hartmax,  Skand.  Fl.;  Kruuse,  Jan 
Ma'y.;  Spergula  saginoides,  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ex  p.? 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2961. 

The  name  which  is  generally  used  for  the  plant  here  in  question 
is  S.  nivalis,  (Lindbl.)  Fr.,  but  I  think  the  right  course  to  adopt,  is  to 
use  Fenzl's  name  for  it,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  what  he  has 
meant.  An  examination  of  what  is  understood  by  the  names  quoted 
above  of  Lindblom  and  Fries,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  S.  nivalis, 
Fries  at  least  includes  both  what  is  usually  referred  to  it,  and  also  the 
S.  raespitosa,  (Vahl).  The  original  plant  of  Lindblom  perhaps,  is 
identical  with  the  latter,  as  the  description  seems  to  imply,  perhaps 
also  it  includes  both  species.  The  locality  Knudsho  in  Dovre  is  the 
same  (?)  where  Baenitz's  specimens  in  Herb.  Europ.  are  collected,  but 
as  both  species  grow  in  those  mountains  there  is  no  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  that  fact.  In  using  Fenzl's  name  for  my  plant,  I  must, 
however,  let  it  stand  as  an  open  question  whether  the  other  should  be 
called  nivalis,  (Lindbl.)  or  caespitosa,  (Vahl),  the  latter  indubitable  name 
being  published  two  years  later  than  the  former. 

In  its  only  Ellesmereland  locality,  the  plant  grew  at  the  edge  of 
a  little  pool  among  grass  and  moss.  Both  flowers  and  fruits  were  seen 
July  30th,  1899. 

Occurrence.     Only  on  Cocked  Hat  Island  at  the  East  coast  (1273). 

Distribution:  East  Greenland,  West  Greenland  (not  found  North 
of  Melville  Bay),  Arctic  America  (one  specimen,  probably  from  Boothia 
Felix,  from  Ross'  second  expedition  1829—33,  seen  in  the  Nat.  Hist. 
Mus.,  besides  several  specimens  of  S.  nivalis),  Land  of  the  Chukches, 
Arctic  coast  of  Asia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Scandinavia, 
Faeroes,  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen. 
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Cerastium  alpinum,  L. 

C.  alpitmm,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant,  1753;  Muhbeck,  Nordeurop.  Cerast.;  Lange,  Consp. 
Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Grecnl. ;  Natiiorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Hart,  Bol.  Br. 
Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor* 
Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp.;  Ledebour,  FI. 
Ross.;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. ;  Andersson  Sc  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv.; 
Kruuse,  Jan  May.;  C  ardicnm,  Lange,  1.  c,  exp.;  C.  alp.  var.  Fischerianum, 
DuRAND,  Enum.  pi.  Smitli  S.,  non  Seringe. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  745;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  6,  779. 

A  very  common  and  very  variable  species,  appearing  in  different 
forms  according  to  the  iiabitat  and  sometimes  approaching  C.  Edmond- 
stonii,  (Wats.)  Murb.  &  Ostenf.  and  the  variety  caespitosum,  (Malmgr.) 
Anderss.  t^'  Hesselm.  of  the  latter.  The  differences  between  the  extreme 
formS;  which,  very  unlike  each  other,  are  however  in  a  greater  material, 
obliterated  by  a  great  number  of  intermediate  variations.  I  tried  at 
first  to  distinguish  C.  Edmondstonii  also  among  my  material,  but  at 
last  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  species  is  not  represented  in 
EUesmereland.  C.  Edmondstonii,  which  is  only  spread  in  Iceland, 
Faeroes,  Shetland,  Scotland,  Northern  Scandinavia  and  Spitsbergen,  is, 
I  believe,  a  young  species  differentiated  from  C.  alpinum,  and  restricted 
to  the  area  mentioned.  Indeed  there  are  specimens  from  Greenland  that 
are  very  like  it,  but  they  must  be  referred  to  C.  alpinum,  as  I  have 
become  convinced  in  studying  the  Copenhagen  collections.  If  C.  Ed- 
iuondstonii  had  reached  to  Greenland,  it  must  of  course  grow  princip- 
ally in  the  East  coast,  but  there  is  only  a  single  locality  in  the  extreme 
south  of  that  coast  mentioned  by  Lange,  1.  c,  p.  32,  for  his  C.  ardicum. 
All  other  localities  are  on  the  western  side,  and  principally  to  the  north- 
ward (several  of  them  are  entered  on  the  always  very  doubtful  authority 
of  Kane  and  Hart).  Some  new  localities  have  been  added  later,  still 
principally  in  the  north.  There  are,  however,  also  a  few  from  the  south- 
western coast  and  two  more  from  the  south-eastern.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  east  coast,  where  the  eastern  species  generally  appear, 
there  are  no  statements  about  C.  Edmondstonii,  as  far  as  the  main 
species  is  concerned.  There  are  indeed,  some  records  of  the  var. 
caespitosum,  Malmgr.,  which  is  transferred  by  Andersson  6c  Hesselman, 
1.  c,  to  C.  Edmondstonii.  But  these  can  hardly  be  referred  to  the 
latter  species  as  will  be  shown  later. 

Now  already  this  mode  of  distribution  made  me  very  doubtful, 
whether   C.  Edmondstonii  should  really  be  reckoned  as  a  Greenland 
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citizen,  and  the  examination  of  the  specimens  further  supported  my 
belief.  My  friend  Mr.  Ostenfeld,  one  of  the  authors  of  C.  Edmondstonii 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  no  Greenland  specimens  ought  to  be  referred 
to  that  species,  but  that  it  is  restricted  to  the  above-mentioned  area  (in 
Iceland  it  grows  only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  viz.,  it  has  the, 
same  distribution  there  as  Alchemilla  faeroensis,  (Lange)  Buser). 

The  right  place  of  the  var.  caespitosum,  Malmgren,  Spetsb.  Fan. 
Fl.,  is,  in  my  opinion,  still  doubtful,  even  if  it  is  probably  rightly  placed 
by  Andersson  &:  Hesselman  in  that  sense  in  which  they  have  taken  it. 
Malmgren  himself,  1.  c,  referred  it  to  C.  alpinum,  as  comprising  small- 
leafed,  densely  caespitose  forms,  such  as  really  exist  and  are  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  following  as  f.  pulvinata.  It  is  very  probable,  that 
such  forms  of  C.  alpinum  are  found  also  in  Spitsbergen,  and  they  are, 
when  sterile,  impossible  to  distinguish  from  C.  Edmondstonii,  which 
will  in  all  probability  vary  in  the  same  direction  in  similar  localities. 

The  many  forms  of  C.  alpinum  are  generally  directly  due  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live,  as  I  am  certain  after  having  studied 
them  from  nature,  not  forms  which  are  in  the  act  of  differentiation  to 
species,  as  Andersson  &  Hesselman  (1.  c,  p.  61)  think,  nor  have  they 
taken  their  rise  through  hybridization.  Indeed  there  exists  a  complete 
series  of  gradations,  but  still  I  think  the  following  four  types  may  be 
distinguished. 

1.  A  large,  long-branched,  matUke-spreading  form  with  a  pubescence 
which  accords  rather  well  with  that  which  Llnublom  (Bot.  Ant.,  p.  336) 
describes  as  belonging  to  his  a  legitimum.  It  has  a  well-developed 
inflorescence  and  consequently  several  scarious  bracts.  It  is  found 
principally  in  slopes,  old  settlements  and  above  all  in  rookeries. 

2.  A  densely  caespitose,  rather  hairy  form,  not  however  so  hairy 
as  (S  lanatum,  Lindbl.  It  has  not  so  many-flowered  inflorescences  as 
the  first,  and  the  bracts  are  broader  and  more  herbaceous.  The  sepals 
also  are  here  broader  and  more  obtuse,  and  except  for  the  pubescence, 
it  shows  a  certain  resemblance  to  C  Edmondstonii.  I  have  seen  exactly 
similar  specimens  from  Spitsbergen,  collected  at  Welcome  Point  by 
Wulff,  and  referred  by  him  to  the  latter  species  (Bot.  Beob.  Spitzb., 
p.  110).  This  form  belongs  to  drier  localities,  gravel  fields  and  gravelly 
slopes,  especially  in  the  limestone  region. 

3.  A  densely  caespitose  form,  far  less  hairy  than  the  last.  The 
leaves  often  are  quite  glabrous  except  for  the  ciliation  of  the  margin. 
The  leaves  also,  as  in  the  last-mentioned  form,  are  very  broad  and  sit 
close   together   because   the   internodes   are    so    short.     It  flowers  very 
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sparingly.  This  form  is  at  home  in  somewhat  moist  clay-fields  and 
slopes,  up  towards  drier  places  it  goes  over  into  forms  1.  and  2.  This 
most  resembles  C  Edmondstonii,  and  I  have  seen  specimens  of  it 
collected  by  Hartz  at  Scoresby  Sound,  which  (Fan.  og  Karkr.,  p.  327) 
are  mentioned  as  connecting  var.  caespitosum  with  the  typical  C.alpinnm. 

4.  A  small-leafed,  condensed  form,  growing  in  semi-orbicular  tufts 
or  dense  mats.  It  agrees  entirely  with  Malmgren's  description  of  his 
variety,  has  succulent  leaves  which  are  quite  glabrous  or  at  most  furn- 
ished with  a  fevv  ciliae.  I  always  found  it  sterile.  Nathorst  says 
(Nya  bidr.,  p.  22)  that  var.  caespitosum  is  more  common  in  the  northern 
coasts  of  Spitsbergen  than  C.  alpinum,  and  that  it  is  rarely  flowering,  or 
appears  to  be  so,  because  it  flowers  late.  Andersson  &  Hesselman  on 
the  contrary,  speak  of  C.  alpinum  as  flowering  later  than  C.  Edmond- 
stonii and  its  variety.  I  think  that  these  different  statements  are  due 
to  the  confusion  under  var.  caespitosum  of  two  separate  plants,  viz., 
the  analogous  varieties  of  C.  alpinum  and  C.  Edmondstonii,  of  which 
the  latter  probably  flowers  earlier  and  more  abundantly,  whereas  the 
former  seems  to  flower  very  sparingly  and  then  late  in  the  season.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it  in  greater  numbers  after 
the  beginning  of  August,  but  even  old  inflorescences  were  sought  for 
in  vain  in  the  extreme  f.  pidvinata.  The  form  3.  also,  was  rarely 
found  in  flower,  and  only  late  in  the  summer.  The  previously-described 
glabrous  form  of  C.  alpinum,  var.  gldbratum,  Retz.,  has  long  inter- 
nodes  and  narrow  leaves,  and  flowers  normally,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
different  from  the  form  here  in  question  in  every  respect.  I  think  that 
the  Ellesmereland  form  is  characteristic  enough  to  get  a  name  and  there- 
fore call  it  f.  pidvinata.  It  is  this  form,  and  not  the  var.  glahratum, 
which  is  the  counterpart  within  the  formseries  of  C.  alpinum  of  the 
var.  caespitosum  within  that  of  C.  Edmondstonii. 

The  plant  which  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp,,  p.  28,  mentions  as  ''C. 
latifolium  L.  {C.  caespitosum  Malmgren)"  belongs,  principally  at  least, 
to  the  last-treated  form,  partly  probably  also  to  the  form  3.  I  have 
seen  several  specimens  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  as  may  be  seen  under 
the  occurrence  of  the  forms.  The  f.  pulvinata  grows  on  wet  clay  fields 
and  its  large  dense  tufts  are  quite  filled  with  loam.  Doubtless  this  form 
is  directly  produced  by  the  local  circumstances.  It  also  grows  in  com- 
pany with  other  plants  of  the  same  growth,  such  as  Alsine  Rossii, 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia  i.  pulvinata,  and  others,  and  is  very  singular 
in  appearance,  but  it  goes  gradually  over  in  the  form  3.,  which  is  again 
connected  with  the  other  two.     1  never  saw  it  with  flower  and  of  course, 
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it  must,  in  sterile  state,  be  quite  impossible  to  separate  from  llie 
analogous  form  of  C.  Edmondstonii.  In  Greenland  it  is  found,  at 
least  at  Hold  with  Hope,  in  the  east  coast.  I  have  seen  the  specimens 
of  which  Hartz  (1.  c,  p.  327)  speaks  as  var.  caespitosum,  Malmgr. 
DusEN,  Gefasspfl.  Ostgronl.,  p.  22,  and  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl,  p.  159, 
refer  it  as  a  variety  to  C.  Edmondstonii,  but  as  the  former  at  least 
speaks  only  of  sterile  individuals,  and  as  the  habitat  agrees  with  that 
of  the  f.  pidvinata,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  refer  their  statements  to  it. 

Occurrence.  Very  common  all  over  Ellesmereland.  The  localities 
where  the  different  forms  are  collected  are  the  following. 

Form  1.  Hayes  Sound  region:  Lastraea  Valley  (855),  Fram  Har- 
bour (1080),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (1269),  Brevoort  Island  (1206,  leg.  Fos- 
heim).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1631),  Harbour  Fjord,  Seagull  Rock 
(2596)  and  at  the  Western  entrance  (2542). 

Form  2.  Grinnell  Land:  Shift  Rudder  Bay  (Feilden!),  Discovery 
Harbour  (Hart!).  Hayes  Sound  region:  Fram  Harbour  (1471),  Cocked 
Hat  Island  (1269),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (263),  Brevoort  Island  (483). 
South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1631);  South  Cape  Fjord  (2062);  Goose  Fjord, 
Falcon  Cliff  (2886),  Castle  Point  (3963),  Yellow  Hill  (3589).  West  coast: 
between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann  Fjord  (2735,  leg.  Baumann),  Coal  Bay, 
Braskerud  Plain  (705,  leg.  Isachsen). 

Form.  3.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Feilden!).  Grinnell  Land: 
Shift  Rudder  Bay  (Feilden!),  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart!).  Hayes  Sound 
region:  Rutherford  Vallies  (451).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1631); 
Harbour  Fjord,  Western  entrance  (2457);  Goose  Fjord,  Yellow  Hill  (3584), 
East  of  3rd  quarters  (3181,  3487),  Bottom  Valley  (3262).  West  coast: 
Lands  End  (2849). 

F.  pulvinata.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Feilden!).  Hayes 
Sound  region:  Rutherford  Vallies  (313,  1156),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (270). 
South  coast:  Harbour  Fjord,  Barren  Vallies,  Western  entrance  (2508); 
Muskox  Fjord  (2118);  Goose  Fjord,  spread  in  the  clay  fields  (3584). 
West  coast:  Lands  End,  Nordstrand  (2111),  Braskerud  Plain  (700,  leg. 
Isachsen). 

C.  alpinum  is  noted  from  Cape  Faraday  and  Fram  Fjord  by  We- 
therill. 

Distribution:  all  over  the  Arctic  Regions  and  further  in  Labrador, 
Rocky  Mountains,  Caucasus,  Northern  Scandinavia,  Central  European 
mountains,  (Faeroes?),  Iceland. 
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St  ell  aria  humifusa,  Rottb. 

S.  hmnifusa,  Rottboll,  PL  Isl.  Gronl.,  1770;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List 
E.  GreenL;  Nathorst,  N.W.  Gronl.;  Simmons,  PieL  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.;   Hooker, 
FL  Bor.  Amer.;    Kjellman,    in   Vegaexp. ;    Ledebour,   FL    Ross.;    Axdersson  & 
Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  Alsine  liumifusa,  Brhton  &  Browx,  IlL  FL 
Fig.  RoTTBoLi.,  L  c,  T.  4,  fig.  14;  FJ.  Dan.,  T.  978. 

My  Ellesmereland  plant  agrees  with  Scandinavian  and  Greenland 
specimens,  only  it  is  somewhat  less  flourishing  than  the  latter  generally 
are.  In  its  few  localities,  it  grew  mostly  in  company  with  Glyceria 
maritima  var.  repfans,  on  the  heach,  generally  in  loose,  sandy,  or 
loamy  soil.     It  flowered  and  fruited  profusely. 

Occurrence.  Hayes  Sound  region:  Skrahng  Island  in  Alexandra 
Fjord  (1385),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (1274).  South  coast:  Muskox  Fjord,  in 
the  great  valley  to  the  west. 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Anticosti,  shores  of  the  Pacific 
down  to  Sitcha,  Arctic  Asia,  Kamshatka,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja, 
Spitsbergen,  Finmark. 


Stella ri a  longipes,  Goldie. 

/S.  longipes,  Goldie,  Descr.  pL  Canada,  1822;  Lan-.-^e,  Consp.  FL  Groenl. ;  Kruuse, 
List  E.  GreenL;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely, 
Rep. ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Araer. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ; 
Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  ZemL;  Axdersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv.;  S.  Ed- 
wardsii,  R.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv. ;  Hooker,  I.  c.;  S.  laeta,  Richardson,  App. 
Franklin  I;  Hooker,  1.  c;  S.  stricta,  Richardson,  1.  o. ;  Hooker,  1.  c. ;  S. 
nitida,  Hooker,  in  Scoresby,  N.  Whalefishery;  Alsine  longipes,  Britton  & 
Brown,  IlL  Fl. 

Fig.  Hooker,  FL  Bor.  Amer.  I,  T.  31 ;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2290. 

As  shown  in  the  synonymic  this  plant  has  got,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  no  less  than  five  different  names.  It  is  also  rather  variable,  more, 
however,  in  the  southern  parts  of  its  area,  than  in  the  far  North. 
Ellesmereland  specimens  are  generally  low,  condensed,  more  or  less 
glabrous  and  very  little  hairy,  agreeing  best  with  the  var.  humilis  of 
Fenzl  in  Ledebour,  1.  c.  I,  p.  387,  and  especially  with  its  '"lusus  3", 
but  also  specimens  differing  more  or  less  from  it  were  to  be  found.  It 
is  a  very  common  plant,  and  grows  under  rather  different  conditions. 
It  was  most  abundant  and  vigorous  in  rookeries,  slopes,  and  old  places 
of  habitation.  It  flowers  from  the  middle  of  June,  but  not  abundantly; 
sparingly  fruiting. 
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Occurrence.  North  coast,  (Hart).  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery 
Harbour  (Hart,  Greely),  north  of  Princess  Marie  Bay  (Hart).  Hayes 
Sound  region,  common,  specimens  from  SkriUing  Island  (1349),  Cape 
Rutherford  (321),  Fram  Harbour  (1102),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (267).  South 
coast:  common,  specimens  from  Fram  Fjord  (1G46),  Walrus  Fjord  (2112). 
West  coast:  everywhere  along  the  Hell  Gate  to  Lands  End,  between 
Eidsfjord  and  Baumann  Fjord,  Coal  Bay,  Braskerud  Plain  (704,  leg. 
Isachsen). 

Distribution:  Northern  East  Greenland,  West  Greenland,  Arctic 
American  Ai'chipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  down  to 
Northern  New  England,  Minnesota  and  California,  Rocky  Mountains, 
Alaska,  Islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  in  Asia  down  to  Kamshatka,  Baical 
mountains,  Altai,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Franz 
Joseph  Land,  Finmark. 

Melandrium  affine,  J.  Vahl. 

Lychnis  affinis,  J.  Vahl,  in  Fries,  Mantissa  3,  1842;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.; 
Brixton  &  Brown,  III.  Fl.;  L.  apetala  y  involucrata,  Chamisso  &  Schlechten- 
DAL,  PI.  Romanzoff.  (?) ;  Melandrium  affine,  J.  Vahl,  in  Liebman,  Fl.  Dan.  40, 
1843;  M.  involucratum  (i  affine,  Rohrbach,  Syn.  Lychn. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl. 
Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Wahlbergella  affinis,  Fries,  Sum.  veg. 
Scand.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Kjellman  &  Lundstrom,  Fan.  Nov.  Semi.; 
Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv.;  Lychnis  trifiora,  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2173, 
non  R.  Brown. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2173. 

The  limits  of  the  genera  Melandrium  and  Wahlbergella  are  so 
little  defined,  that  it  seems  best  to  follow  Rohrbach,  1.  c,  who  has 
united  them  (so  also  does  Pax  in  Engler  &  Prantl,  Pflanzenfam.).  The 
present  species  comes  very  near  to  M.  triflorum,  (R.  Br.)  Vahl,  but 
must  still,  I  think,  be  separated  from  it.  Also  from  M.  apetalum  it 
is  not  easily  distinguished  where  specimens  with  young  fruit  are  con- 
cerned. The  seeds  give  a  sure  distinguishing  mark,  and  flowering  speci- 
mens also  of  M.  affine  are  easily  classified  by  their  erect  flowers,  much 
larger  white  petals  and  denser  pubescence. 

In  my  opinion,  the  arctic-american  form  is  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  scandinavian-Spitsbergen-siberian  one,  which  is  not  biennial 
as  Rohrbach  (1.  c,  p.  216)  records  but  perennial.  The  petals  vary 
rather  much  in  both,  from  entire  to  deeply  emarginate.  Therefore  there 
is  no  reason  for  that  division  of  the  species  which  Rohrbach  has  made, 
probably  misled  by  Ruprecht  who,  in  Symb.  pi.  Ross.,  p.  24—25,  has 
etablished   two  species,    Wahlbergella   vel    Gastrolychnis   angustiflora 
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and  Vahlii.  The  former  should  agree  with  Wahlhergella  affinis, 
Fries,  as  specimens  in  the  Herbarium  Normale  are  quoted  instead  of 
description,  and  the  latter  with  Melandrium  affine,  Vaiil  (F1.  Dan.,  T. 
2173  is  quoted).  Ruprecht  consequently  has  here  qouted  the  names 
which  Vahl  and  Fries  used  for  the  same  plant,  and  has  given  a  new 
name  for  each,  thus  creating,  without  cause,  two  new  synonyms.  Indeed 
it  may  be  possible  that  he  has  had  two  different  forms  in  front  of  him, 
even  if  that  is  not  to  be  seen  from  his  description. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  older  name  of  Ghamisso  &  Schlechtendal 
referred  here,  viz.  Lychnis  apetala  y  involiicrata.  This  is  given  from 
a  single  individual  of  unknown  oi'igin  (cf.  1.  c,  p.  43)  and  the  descrip- 
tion applies  as  well  to  a  form  of  M.  apetalum.  The  authors  themselves 
speak  of:  —  "Plures  varietates,  habitu  dissimiles,  nullis  tamen  certis 
distinctas  characleribus"  and  leave  to  others  "specierum  condendarum 
periculum".  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  better,  not  to  use  that  name 
again. 

M.  affine  generally  grows  in  somewhat  dry  places  with  a  dense 
vegetation,  such  as  rock-ledges  and  slopes,  rookeries,  and  old  Eskimo- 
settlements.     It  flowered   from  the  beginning  of  July  and  fruited  richly. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart).  Hayes 
Sound  region,  rather  spread,  in  some  places  abundant:  Beitstad  Fjord, 
Skriiling  Island  (1367),  Cape  Viele,  Eskimopolis,  Lastraea  Valley,  Fram 
Harbour  (1088),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (1272),  Bedford  Pim  Island  in  several 
places  (278,  441,  1197,  1314).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1644);  Harbour 
Fjord,  common  (1801,  2166,  2325);  Mu.skox  Fjord;  Goose  Fjord,  in 
several  places  (2873,  3505,  3639,  3951). 

Distribution:  Northern  East  and  West  Greenland,  (not  found  in 
the  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  but  probably  overlooked),  Arctic  Ame- 
rica, Labrador,   Western  Siberia,  Novaja  Semlja,   Spitsbergen,  Finmark. 

Melandrium  trifforum,  (R.  Br.)    Vahl. 

This  species  is  recorded  both  by  Hart  and  Greely  from  Discovery 
Harbour,  but  I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  it  from  Bellot  Island  where 
it  should  grow  according  to  Hart,  only  Greenland  specimens  were  seen 
in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.  The  notes  about  it,  wich  Greely,  Rep.,  p.  13. 
gives,  seem  also  to  point  to  the  last  species  rather  than  the  real  M. 
trifforuni.  I  therefore  think  that  it  must  stand  as  doubtful,  the  more 
so  as  it  is  nowhere  found  outside  Greenland,  and  there  only  north- 
wards to  Foulke  Fjord. 
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Melandrium  apetahim,  (L.)  Fenzl. 

Lychnis  apetala,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.; 
Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  Wahlbergella  apetala, 
Fries,  Sum.  veg.  Scand.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ; 
Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv.;  M.  apetaliim,  Fenzl,  in  Ledebour, 
FL  Ross.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. 

Fig.  Linnaeus,   Fl,  Lapp.,  T.  12,  fig.  1 ;   Wahlenberg,   Fl.  Lapp., 
T.  7;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  806. 

Generally  the  Ellesmereland  specimens  have  protruding  petals  and 
agree  with  the  var.  ardica,  Th.  Fries,  Till.  Spetsb.  Fan.  FL,  p.  133. 
This  form,  however,  is  closely  connected  with  the  main  form,  which 
has  the  petals  included  in  the  calyx,  which  is  also  found.  The  pub- 
escence also  is  rather  variable,  sometimes  forms  are  met  with,  that  are 
almost  entirely  glabrous  (f.  glabra  Kegel  ?), 

This  species  generally  prefers  wetter  localities  than  the  preceding, 
and  was  found  principally  along  brooks  and  rinlets  and  in  swamps. 
It  was  in  flower  from    the    beginning  of  July,  and   fruited  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  Greely), 
north  of  Princess  Marie  Bay  (Hart).  Hayes  Sound  region,  rarer  than 
M.  affine:  Rutherford  Vallies  (1151),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (1285),  Bedford 
Pim  Island  (286,  1192).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (Wetherill,  1652); 
Harbour  Fjord,  common  (2245,  2337,  2397,  2528,  2552);  Muskox  Fjord 
(2139);  Goose  Fjord,  abundant  (2884,  3270,  3303,  3393,  3433,  3952, 
4231).     West  coast:  Coal  Bay  in  Baumann  Fjord. 

Distribution:  Northern  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  Ameri- 
can Archipelago,  Labrador,  Rocky  Mountains,  Alaska,  Kadjak,  Islands 
of  the  Bering  Sea,  Arctic  and  Eastern  Siberia,  Baical  Mountains,  Altai, 
Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Scandinavia.  Closely 
allied  forms  also  in  the  mountains  of  Asia  further  south. 


Sileiie  acaulis,  (L.)  L. 

Cucuhalus  acaulis,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Silene  acaulis,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant., 
Ed.  2;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W. 
Gronl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp. ;  Hooker,  Fl,  Bor.  Anier. ;  Britton  &.  Brown, 
111.  Fl. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Feilden,  FL  pi.  Nov. 
Zeml. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv.;  Kruuse,  Jan  May. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  21. 

Rather  often   tufts  of  this   plant  were  found,    that  had   the  leaves 
tinged  with  dark  purple  or  violet.    Sometimes  most  individuals  found  in 
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a  locality  showed  that  colour,  sometimes  only  a  single  one  among  many 
normal  green  ones,  sometimes  also  only  part  of  a  tuft  was  so  coloured. 
The  tufts,  which  can  reach  a  considerable  size,  are  very  hard  and 
compact. 

Generally  it  grows  in  open  gravelly  soil,  especially  in  slopes  lo  the 
southward,  hut  it  may  also  he  found  in  level  plains  both  in  the  low 
land  as  well  as  in  the  higher  plateaus.  It  flowered  from  the  end  of 
June,  and  often  the  tufts  were  found  entirely  covered  with  blossoms,  or 
later,  with  capsules. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Bellot  Island,  Discovery  Harbour 
(Hart).  Hayes  Sound  region:  "Fort  Juliane"  (681),  Beitstad  Fjord, 
Twin  Glacier  Valley  (871),  Cape  Viele,  „Deserted  Village"  (Hart). 
Lastraea  Valley,  Cape  Rutherford,  Fram  Harbour  (1084,  1399),  Bedford 
Pirn  Island  (280).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1599),  Harbour  Fjord, 
common  (2159,  2326);  South  Cape;  Muskox  Fjord;  Goose  Fjord,  East 
side  from  Midday  Knoll  to  the  Castle  (3578,  3588). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  all  over  Arctic  and  Subarctic  America  from  Labrador  to 
the  Pacific,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  52  °,  Bering  Sea  Islands,  Arctic 
Asia,  Ural,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Scandi- 
navia, Central  and  Southern  European  Mountains,  Great  Britain,  Faer- 
oes, Iceland,  Jan  Mayen. 


F*olygonaceae. 

Polygonum  vivijjarum,  L. 

p.  viviparum,    Linnaecs,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;    Laxge,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;    Kruuse,   List 

E.  Greenl. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Grunl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.; 

Hooker,    Fl.  Bor.  Araer. ;    Britton  &   Brown,  111.  Fl. ;    Kjellman,    in  Vegaexp.; 

Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  Anderssox  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv.;  Kruvse,  Jan  May. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  13;  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  336. 

The  greater  part  of  the  specimens  may  be  referred  to  f.  alpina, 
Wahlenberg,  Fl.  Lapp.,  p.  99,  but  there  is  no  distinct  line  between 
this  and  the  narrow-leaved  form,  which  is  also  found.  Consequently,  I 
have  not  thougt  it  necessary  to  distinguish  them. 

It  is  rather  commonly  spread  especially  in  moist  densely  vegetation- 
clad  rock  ledges  and  slopes,  but  also  in  other  localities.  Flowered  rather 
sparingly  from  the  beginning  of  July. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell 
Land:    Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  Greely).     Hayes  Sound  region,  com- 
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nion,  specimens  from:  Skriillng  Island  (1368),  Fram  Harbour  (1413), 
Bedford  Pirn  Island  (277).  South  coast,  common,  specimens  from : 
Harbour  Fjord  (2158,  2244,  2598),  Goose  Fjord  (2887).  West  coast: 
Reindeer  Cove,  Lands  End,  between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann  Fjord, 
Coal  Bay. 

Distribution:  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic 
America,  Labrador,  Canada,  New  England  Mountains,  Rocky  Mountains 
to  Colorado,  Alaska,  Islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  Arctic  Siberia,  Kam- 
shatka,  mountains  of  Asia,  Caucasus,  Northern  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja, 
Spitsbergen,  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Central  European  mountains.  Great 
Britain,  Faeroes,  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen. 


Oxyria  digyna,  (L.)  Hill. 

Rumex  digynns,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Oxyria  digyna,  Hill,  Hort.  Kew., 
1768;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W. 
Gron].;  Britton  A;  Browx,  111.  Fl.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp.;  Andersson  &  Hes- 
SELMAN,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  Kruuse,  Jan  May. ;  0.  reniformis,  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor. 
Amer.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Rheum 
digynum,  Wahlenberg,  Fl.  Lapp. 
Fig.  CaxMpdera,  Mon.  Rum.,  T.  3;  Wahlenberg,  1.  c,  T.  9;  Sv.  Bot., 
T.  692;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  14. 

Generally  at  home  in  moist  slopes  with  a  dense  vegetation,  often 
found  also  in  gravelly  places,  or  in  clayey  slopes,  where  it  would 
sometimes  alone  form  the  entire  vegetation  (Beitstad  Fjord).  In  flower 
after  the  middle  of  June  and  richly  fruiting. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell 
Land:  Discovery  Harbour  and  southwards  to  Princess  Marie  Bay  (Hart, 
Greely).  Hayes  Sound  region,  common,  specimens  from :  Cape  Ruther- 
ford (309,  686,  1132),  Fram  Harbour  (282,  1416),  Bedford  Pim  Island 
(262,  1195).  Southern  East  coast:  Cape  Isabella  and  Gale  Point  (Hayes). 
South  coast,  common,  specimens  from:  Fram  Fjord  (Wetherill,  1645), 
Harbour  Fjord  (2540),  Goose  Fjord  (2998,  3327,  3332).  West  coast: 
along  the  Hell  Gate  to  Lands  End,  between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann 
Fjord,  Coal  Bay,  Braskerud  Plain  (706,  leg.  Isachsen). 

Distribution:  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archipelago.  Arctic 
America,  Labrador,  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Colorado,  Sitcha,  Alaska,  Islands  of  the  Bering  Sea, 
Arctic  Siberia,  Kamshatka,  Altai  and  other  mountains,  Caucasus,  Arctic 
Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Scandinavian  mountains,  Central 
and  South  European  mountains,  Great  Britain,  Faeroes,  Iceland,  Jan 
Mayen. 

9 
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Salicaceae. 

Salix  arctica,.  Pall. 

S.  arctica,  Pullas,  FI.  Ross.,  1790;  R.  Brown,  List  of  pi.,  et  Chlor.  Melv.;  Kruuse, 
List  E.  Greenl. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  GronL;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely, 
Rep.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  & 
Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  Macoun,  PI.  Pribilof;  K.tellman,  in  Vegaexp.;  Ledebour,  F1. 
Ross.;  LuND.sTRoM,  Weid.  Nov.  Semi.;  Andersson,  in  Decandolle,  Prodr. ;  S. 
arctica  /3  Brownei,  Andersson,  1.  c. ;  Hartz,  Fan.  og  Karkr.  :  S.  Brownei, 
LuNDSTRoM,  1.  c,  (non  Bebb  ?)  ';  S.  Pallasii,  Andersson,  1.  c,  S.  altaica, 
LuNDSTRoM,  1.  c;  S.  cordtfoUa,  Pursh,  Fl.  Amer.  sept.;  Hooker,  1.  c. 
Fig.  Ledebour,  Ic.  pi.  Fl.  Ross.,  T.  460;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2488; 
LiNDsTROM,  1.  c,  fig.  1;  Tab.  nostra  7,  fig.  6—13. 

LuNDSTRoM  has,  in  his  very  thorough  work  quoted  ahove,  suhjected 
the  history  and  synonyms  of  the  present  species  to  a  very  recondite 
examination  which  must  he  referred  to  for  particulars,  here  it  may  be 
enough  to  state,  that  the  original  S.  arctica  of  Pallas  was  a  broad- 
leaved  form  with  short,  slender  branches,  rather  reminiscent  of  S.  reti- 
culata. The  same  name  was,  however,  used  about  thirty  years  later 
by  Rob.  Brown,  who  doubtless  has  not  known  Pallas'  plant.  This 
new  S.  arctica  somewhat  differed  from  the  first,  but  not  enough  to  be 
separated  from  it  as  a  species.  I  have  seen  Brown's  type-specimens 
for  the  description  in  Chlor.  Melv.,  and  it  has  somewhat  smaller  and 
narrower,  rather  glabrous  leaves,  but  does  not  otherwise  differ  from 
specimens  determined  by  Lundstrom  as  S.  arctica,  Pall.  But  later 
also  the  Greenland  plant  which  has  since  been  called  S.  groenlandica, 
(Anderss.)  Lundstr.,  was  referred  to  it,  and  as  Andersson,  1.  c,  re- 
ferred the  name  arctica  to  these,  he  established  a  new  species  S. 
Pallasii  for  the  original  asiatic  plant,  and  moreover  a  var.  Brownei 
(should  be  spelled  ''Brownii')  of  the  former.  Lundstrom  has  conceived 
the  affinity  of  all  these  forms  and  speaks  of  their  continuity,  but  not- 
withstanding he  says  about  Brown's  form :  "Richtiger  wiirde  es  viel- 
leicht  sein,  diese  Form  unter  den  Namen  S.  arctica  Pall.  var.  Brownei 
(Ands.)  nob.  hinzufiihren",  he  has  nevertheless  "der  Kiirze  wegen"  set 
it  up  as  a  separate  species.  In  this  I  cannot  follow  Lundstrom,  but 
must  let  it  stand  as  a  variety,  as  also  the  form  groenlandica.  Indeed 
herbarium    specimens   of  the    extreme  forms  may  seem  rather  different, 


'  To  judge  from  the  distribution  given  to  S.  Brownii,  Bebb,  by  Britton  &  Brown, 
L  c,  I,  p.  502,  it  should  not  include  Rob.  Brown's  plant,  notwithstanding  the 
synonym.  That  the  figure  does  not  agree  with  it,  is  perhaps  of  less  importance, 
as  it  is  hardly  worse  than  many  other  figures  in  that  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wetherill,  List  ISOi,  p.  212,  seems  to  have  got  his  S.  Brownii  determined  by 
Bebb. 
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but  many  intermediate  forms  will  also  be  found,  that  could  as  well  be 
referred  to  one  variety  as  another,  and  taken  together  they  form  an 
almost  complete  form-series  between  S.  reticulata  ^  on  the  one  side, 
and  S.  glauca  on  the  other. 

The  broad-leaved,  reticiilata-Mke  forms  appear  to  be  most  common 
in  Asia,  in  Greenland  and  America  they  are  rather  rare,  here  we  have 
instead  the  var.  Brownii  as  the  most  common  form,  especially  to  the 
north.  In  southern  Greenland  the  var.  groenlandica  is  most  common 
and  connects  the  species  with  5*.  glauca.  Of  the  latter,  Lundstrom 
distinguishes  a  var.  subarctica,  which,  however,  I  am  not  able  to  se- 
parate from  S.  arctica  var.  groenlandica.  All  the  last-mentioned  forms 
appear  also  in  Asia,  but  are  less  common  there  than  the  typical  S. 
arctica,  Pall. 

In  Ellesmereland,  the  var.  Brownii  was  by  far  the  most  common. 
It  grew  in  almost  every  locality,  very  differently  developed  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  habitat.  Sometimes  it  had  branches  a  yard  long, 
and  an  inch  or  even  more  in  diameter,  but  generally,  it  was  much 
smaller.  The  branches,  however,  always  lay  closely  pressed  to  the 
soil  or  even  half  buried  in  it,  or  creeping  among  moss,  at  most  they 
would  lie  espalier-like  over  the  surface  of  a  rock,  they  never  rose  free 
into  the  air.  In  the  dense  vegetation  of  slopes  and  rookeries  the 
branches  sometimes  rose  a  little  from  the  ground,  and  here  usually  the 
broad-leaved  forms  were  found.  The  var.  groenlandica,  Anderss.  {S. 
groenlandica,  Lundstrom,  1.  c;  Lange,  Gonsp.  Fl.  Groenl.)  as  mention- 
ed, is  principally  a  South  Greenland  plant,  which  is,  however,  also  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  land  (cf.  Hartz,  1.  c,  and  Ostenfeld,  Flow, 
pi.  Gape  York).  In  Ellesmereland  it  was  very  rare,  yet  I  have  specimens 
referred  to  it. 

Young  plants  of  ^S.  arctica  often  show  a  considerable  likeness  to 
S.  polaris  or  S.  herhacea,  and  may  have  been  taken  for  one  of  them 
(797,  1346,  represent  such  a  young  state). 

Salix  arctica  was  one  of  the  first  plants  to  show  signs  of  life  in 
the  spring.  I  have  seen  the  buds  burst  and  the  aments  protrude,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  May  in  favorable  localities,  but  then  it  developed 
more  slowly  than  some  other  species  and  did  not  attain  to  flowering  as 
soon  as  Saxifraga  oppositifolia.  But  generally  it  came  next  on  the 
list  of  flowering  species.     The  capsules  were  generally  ripe  rather  early. 


1  There  exist  some  older  statements  about  S.  reticulata  from  Greenland,  which 
are  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  such  forms,  as  the  real  S.  reticulata  is  never 
found  there  by  later  collectors. 
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and  in  many  places  it  showed  decidedly  a  defoliation  already  before  the 
frost  set  in,  a  phenomenon  not  observed  in  any  other  plant  in  these 
regions,  where  generally  the  dead  leaves  rest  upon  the  plant  until 
they  decay. 

Occurrence.  F.  typica.  Hayes  Sound  region:  Skraling  Island 
(1374),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (4234).  South  coast:  Goose  Fjord,  east  of 
3rd  quarters  (4233). 

Var.  Brownii.  North  coast  and  Grinnell  Land,  common  (Hart;  I 
have  referred  all  statements  from  the  Northern  region  to  the  most 
common  form,  as  Hart  has  not  made  any  difference  between  the  forms 
even  if  he  speaks  of  the  great  variability),  already  recorded  by  Hayes 
from  Gape  Frazer;  in  the  interior  at  Lake  Hazen  (Greely).  Hayes 
Sound  region,  extremely  common,  specimens  from :  Cape  Viele  (885), 
table  land  of  Cape  Rutherford  (1202),  Fram  Harbour  (1419),  Cocked  Hat 
Island  (1216),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (299,  1310).  Southern  East  coast: 
Cape  Isabella  and  Gale  Point  (Hayes).  South  coast:  common,  specimens 
from:  Fram  Fjord  (1647);  Goose  Fjord  (2891,  2893,  3299).  West  coast: 
along  the  Hell  Gate  to  Lands  End,  between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann 
Fjord,  Coal  Bay,  Braskerud  Plain  (692,  leg.  Isachsen),  Bay  Fjord  (476, 
leg.  Bay). 

Var.  groenlandica.  Only  found  on  the  north  side  of  Fram  Har- 
bour (683). 

Distribution:  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic 
America,  Labrador,  Rocky  Mountains,  Alaska,  Islands  of  the  Bering 
Sea,  Arctic  Siberia,  Kamshatka,  Altai,  Novaja  Semlja. 

Juncaceae, 

Juncus  biglumis,  L. 

J.  biglumis,  Lixxaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Buchexau,  Mon.  June;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeli>, 
Fl.  Arct. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. :  Nathorst,  N. 
W.  Gronl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ; 
Brittox  &  Browx,  111.  Fl. ;  Macoux,  PI.  Pribilof ;  K.jellmax,  in  Vegaexp. ; 
Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross  ;  Axderssox  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  kiirlv. 
Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  497,  f.  2;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  120. 

Rather  commonly  spread  in  swamps,  along  brooks  and  in  inundated 
soil.     In  flower  from  the  beginning  of  July. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell  Land : 
Shift  Rudder  Bay,  St  Patrick's  Bay,  Discovery  Harbour  north  of  Prin- 
cess Marie  Bay  (Hart,  Greely).  Hayes  Sound  region,  rather  common, 
specimens  from:    "Fort   Juliane"   (677),    table   land  of   Cape   Rutherford 
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(317),  Fram  Harbour  (1125,  1400),  Bedford  Pirn  Island  (1255).  South 
coast,  common,  specimens  from:  Fram  Fjord  (1612),  Harbour  Fjord 
(4263).     West  coast:  along  the  Hell  Gate  to  Lands  End. 

Distribution:  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic 
America,  Labrador,  Canada,  Rocky  Mountains,  British  Columbia,  Alaska, 
Pribilof  Islands,  Northern  Siberia,  Himalaya,  Ural,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja 
Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Franz  Joseph  Land,  Northern  Scandinavia,  Scotland, 
Faeroes,  Iceland. 


Luzulcb  arcucita,  (Wahlenb.)  Sw. 
var.  confusa,,  (Lindeb.)  Kjellm. 

Juncus  arcuatus  p,  Wahlenberg,  F1.  Lapp.,  1812;  i.  confusa,  Lindeberg,  Resa  i 
Norge,  1855;  Buchexau,  Mon.  June;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List 
E.  Green).;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  L.  Jiyperborea,  R.  Brown,  Chlor.  Mel  v., 
ex  p.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Juncoides  hyperboreum,  Brixton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  L. 
arcuata,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  ex  p.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  ex  p.; 
Ledebour.  Fl.  Ross.,  ex  p.;  L.  arcuata  var.  lujperhorea,  Andersson  &  Hes- 
selman,  Spetsb.  kilrlv. ;  L.  arc.  var.  confusa,  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Gelert, 
in  Ostenfeld,  Fl.  Arct. ;  L.  campestris  var.  congesta,  Hart,  1.  c. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1386. 

It  was  first  after  considerable  hesitation,  that  I  resolved  upon  using 
the  above  name  for  the  plant  here  in  question.  Its  near  affinity  to  L. 
arcuata  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  difference  in  the  habit  and  the 
limits  of  its  area  of  distribution  speak  rather  decidedly  in  favour  of 
looking  upon  it  as  a  separate  species,  as  Lindeberg,  1.  c,  p.  9,  also 
advocates  for.  The  characters  in  which,  according  to  Lindeberg  and 
other  authors,  it  should  differ  from  the  typical  L.  arcuata,  are  hardly, 
however,  as  constant  as  required  for  the  establishment  of  a  species. 
Indeed,  the  perianth-parts  are  generally  shorter  than  the  capsule,  which 
again,  is  considerably  blunted  and  almost  orbicular,  but  these  characters 
may  also  be  found  in  a  L.  arcuata,  which  is,  for  the  rest,  quite  typical. 
Thus  the  only  thing  left  is  to  define  it  entirely  by  character^  of  habit,  viz., 
coarser  growth,  higher  and  stiffer  culm,  considerably  denser  and  larger 
heads  (spikes)  of  flowers,  generally  in  a  lesser  number  (often  a  single 
one  only),  on  shorter,  coarser  and  stiffer  peduncles.  On  this  hardly 
more  than  a  variety  can  be  established,  even  if  this  form  is,  within  a 
great  area,  the  only  one  to  be  found.  All  specimens  from  Greenland  in 
the  Copenhagen  herbarium,  belong  to  var.  confusa,  as  does  also  the 
arctic  american  specimens  I  have  seen  in  the  London  collections.  From 
America  I  have  seen  only  a  single  specimen  of  the  main  form  in  the 
Nat.  Hist.  Mus.      It  was  collected   by   Macoun,   1889,  at   "Mtns   n.   of 
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Griffin  Lake",  British  Columbia.  In  Iceland  both  forms  grow,  in  the 
Faeroes  probably  only  the  main  form.  In  Northern  Europe,  both  are 
found,  as  also  in  Spitsbergen,  where  the  typical  L.  arcuata  is,  however, 
only  once  collected  (by  Nathorst  at  Safe  Haven,  1882).  In  Jan  Mayen 
again,  only  the  latter  is  found.  In  arctic  Asia  var.  confusa  seems  to 
predominate.  Indeed  the  distribution  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  var.  confusa  is  a  high-arctic  modification  of  the  L.  arcuata  of 
more  southern  localities,  but  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  the  latter  in 
Spitsbergen  and  Jan  Mayen  again  shows  that  there  must  be  a  somewhat 
more  consolidated  difference,  as  the  species  ought  otherwise  to  have 
changed  into  the  variety  when,  for  instance,  it  reached  Jan  Mayen. 

LiNDEBERG  (1.  c.)  has  also  put  forward  several  objections  against 
using  the  name,  L.  hyperhorea,  R.  Br.  for  the  plant  here  in  question 
and  quite  rightly  I  think.  In  fact,  the  description  of  R.  Brown,  1.  c, 
p.  25,  is  so  little  clear,  that  it  has  been  applied  to  two  plants  so  dif- 
ferent as  the  present  one  and  L.  nivalis,  and,  as  is  pointed  out  by 
Th.  M.  Fries,  Nov.  Semi.  Veg.,  p.  40,  both  species  are  confounded  in 
the  original  collection  from  Melville  Island.  I  have  also  made  sure  of 
that  myself,  and  I  think,  that  there  is  ample  cause  for  cancelling  that 
name.  Lindeberg,  however,  thinks  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  plant 
which  is  also  called  L.  nivalis  or  L.  arctica.  But  this  cannot  be  right 
either.  Only  the  remark  "folia  plana"  in  the  description  of  Brown, 
1.  c,  could  be  used  to  show  that  that  plant  might  be  meant,  and  also 
L.  arcuata  var.  confusa  has  flat  culm  leaves.  When  the  description 
is  not  clear  enough  to  show  which  of  the  two  species  is  meant,  the  name 
must  not  be  taken  up  again,  and  moreover  there  is  the  confusion  of 
specimens  of  both,  mentioned  above. 

BucHENAU,  1.  c,  p.  121 ,  takes  L.  hyperhorea,  R.  Br.,  as  a  collective 
species,  under  which  he  puts  L.  arctica,  Blytt,  L.  arcuata,  Wahlenb. 
and  L.  confusa,  Lindeb.  If  such  a  combination  should  be  accepted  at 
all,  which  I  think  quite  out  of  the  question,  at  least  the  oldest  name, 
that  of  Wahlenberg,  must  be  used  for  it,  not  the  younger  one  of  R. 
Brown.  Curiously  enough,  Buchenau  says  about  the  leaves  of  L. 
confusa:  "lamina  plana  (raro  involuta)",  but  specimens  in  the  Copen- 
hagen herbarium,  which  he  has  himself  referred  to  L.  confusa,  have 
involute  leaves.  That  the  var.  latifolia,  Kjellm.  is  to  be  referred  to 
L.  nivalis,  Gelert  has  shown  (1.  c,  p.  30). 

Most  part  of  my  specimens  can  be  referred  to  f.  subspicata,  Lange, 
as  they  have  no  long  pedunculate  heads,  and  have  either  a  spike-like 
inflorescence  reminiscent  of  L.  spicata,  (L.)  Dc,  or  a  single  head. 
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L.  arcuata  var.  confusa  was  a  very  common  plant,  growing  in 
very  different  localities,  but  preferring  a  dense  vegetation.  It  flowered 
from  the  end  of  June. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Flocberg  Beach  and  Feilden  Peninsula 
(Feilden!).  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  Greely).  Hayes 
Sound  region,  common,  specimens  from:  Skraling  Island  (1370),  Cape 
Viele  (862,  1343),  Cape  Rutherford  (1896,  1897),  Fram  Harbour  (284, 
1109,  1165),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (1215),  Bedford  Pirn  Island  (259,  440, 
1248).  South  coast,  common,  especially  in  the  archaean  district;  spe- 
cimens from:  Fram  Fjord  (1608);  Harbour  Fjord,  Seagull  Rock  (2588), 
Sir  Inglis  Peak  (2167,  2655);  Goose  Fjord  (2994,  3266,  3301,  3499,  3581). 
West  coast:  Lands  End,  Braskerud  Plain. 

Distribution:  The  variety  as  already  mentioned  represents  the 
species  in  nearly  all  arctic  localities,  generally  alone.  Further  south  it 
is  found  together  with  the  main  species,  especially  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
in  America  it  reaches  as  far  south  as  the  mountains  of  New  England 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  True  L.  arcuata  from  America,  I  have 
only  seen  from  the  single  locality  in  British  Columbia  mentioned  above. 


Luzula  nivalis,  (Laest.)  Beurl. 

L.  campestris  /S  nivalis,  Laestadius,  Bot.  Anm.,  1823;  L.  nivalis,  Beurling,  Luz. 
Scand.  consp.,  1853;  Gelert,  in  Cstenfeld,  F1.  Arct. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.; 
Anderssox  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  non  Sprexgel,  Syst.  veg.  (?);  L. 
arctica,  M.  N.  Blytt,  Norg.  Fl. ;  Buchenau,  Mon.  June. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl. 
Groenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. ;  Kjellman,  Sib.  Nordk.  Fan.  Fl.;  Kjellman 
&  LuNDSTROM,  Fan.  Nov.  Semi.. ;  L.  hyperborea,  R.  Browx,  Chlor.  Melv.,  ex  p. ; 
Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ex  p. ;  Fries,  Sum.  veg.  Scand. ;  Lindeberg,  Resa  i 
Norge ;  L.  arcuata  f.  latifolia,  Kjellman,  As.  Beringss.  Fan. ;  L.  cotifusa  var. 
laUfoUa,  Buchenau,  1,  c;  Macoun,  PI.  Pribilof;  Juncoides  nivale,  Brixton  & 
Brown,  111.  Fl. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2952. 

As  appears  already  from  the  long  list  of  synonyms,  there  has  been 
a  great  difference  in  the  opinions  of  different  authors  about  this  plant. 
That  it  forms  part  of  the  L.  hyperborea  of  R.  Brown  has  already 
been  mentioned  under  the  last  species,  where  I  have  also  given  my 
reasons  for  not  adopting  that  name  for  either  of  them.  The  oldest 
available  name,  is  that  of  Laestadius,  1.  c,  which  applies  to  our  plant, 
as  appears  from  the  rather  good  description  as  well  as  from  specimens 
in  the  Stockholm  herbarium.  For  the  transmitting  to  the  genus  Luzula, 
Beurling  must  be  quoted,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  what  Spren- 
gel  (1.  c.)  meant. 
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LiNDEBERG  says  that  in  Dovre  this  species  grows  highest  up  in  the 
mountains;  this  as  well  as  the  statement  of  Blytt,  that  he  has  collected 
it  in  wet  places,  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens  in  the  higher  moun- 
tains, accords  well  with  my  experience,  that  L.  nivalis,  which  is 
considerably  rarer  and  more  sporadic  in  EUesmereland  than  the  last 
species,  generally  prefers  poorer  places  with  a  scanty  vegetation  but 
with  a  larger  supply  of  water.  It  flowered  somewhat  later  than  the 
preceding. 

Occurrence.  Northern  coast:  Egerton  Valley  (Feilden  !).  Grinnell 
Land  (I  cannot  but  assume  that  some  of  Hart's  statements  under  L. 
arcuata  must  be  referred  to  this).  Hayes  Sound  region:  Eskimopolis 
(838),  Skraling  Island  (4257),  Cape  Rutherford  (301),  Fram  Harbour 
(4259,  4260),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (4256,  4258),  probably  overlooked  in 
other  places.  South  coast,  less  rare,  but  not  so  common  by  far  as  was 
the  preceding,  especially  in  the  archaean  district:  Fram  Fjord  in  the 
Western  valley  (1662);  Harbour  Fjord,  Spade  Point  (1799),  Western 
Sound  (2439),  "green  patch"  at  the  anchorage  (2558);  Muskox  Fjord 
(2146);  Goose  Fjord,  Falcon  Cliff  (2885),  at  the  bottom  of  Walrus 
Fjord  (2869).  West  coast:  Nordstrand  (2111,  leg.  Fosheim),  Braskerud 
Plain  (698,  leg.  Isachsen). 

Distribution:  Northern  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  Ameri- 
can Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Alaska,  Pribilof  and  St.  Lawrence  Is- 
lands, Arctic  Siberia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Scandinavia. 


Cyperaceae. 

Carex  membranopcicta,  Bailey. 

C.  compada,  R-  Brow>-,  List  of  pi.,  1819;  non  Krocker;  C  menibranacea,  Hooker, 
Bot.  App.  Parry  II;  Boott,  in  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer.;  Hooker  &  Arnott, 
Bot.  Beechey;  Torrey,  Am.  Cyp. ;  non  Hoppe;  C.  saxatiUs  var.  compacta> 
Dewey,  Caricogr.;  C.  saxatiUs,  Torrey,  1.  c,  (?);  C.  rotundata,  Ostexfeld, 
Fl.  Arci,  ex  p.;  C.  pulla,  Kjellman,  Fan.  Vestesk.  land;  Simmons,  Prel  Rep. 
et  Bot.  Arb. ;  C.  memhranopacta,  Bailey,  Not.  on  Carex,  17,  1893;  Brixton  & 
Brown,  111.  Fl.;  Macoun,  PI.  Pribilof  (?). 

Fig.  Tab.  nostra  9,  fig.  1-4. 

The  plant  here  in  question  seems  to  be  the  substitute  in  arctic  America, 
perhaps  also  further  south,  for  on  the  one  side  the  typical  C.  rotundata, 
such  as  it  appears  in  northern  Europe  and  also  in  Greenland,  and  on 
the  other  for  C.  pulla,  which  it  resembles  in  its  flat  leaves.  During 
my  stay  in  EUesmereland,  I  was  rather  doubtful  where  to  place  this 
plant  which    though    calling    to    mind    both    the  species  mentioned,  still 
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did  not  quite  agree  with  either  of  them.  Later  T  found  that  the  plant 
was  described  by  Hooker  on  specimens  from  Duke  of  York  Bay 
(Southampton  Island)  from  Parry's  second  voyage  (I  have  also  seen 
original  specimens  in  the  London  and  Copenhagen  collections).  But  the 
name  of  Hooker  cannot  be  used,  as  there  existed  already  another  C. 
membranacea,  described  by  Hoppe,  1832.  The  oldest  name  of  the 
plant  C.  compada,  was  also  previously  used  by  Krocker,  1814,  and 
moreover  R.  Brown,  1.  c,  has  instead  of  description,  only  the  remark 
"C.  pullae  affinis".  Bailey,  1.  c,  therefore  is  quite  right  in  giving  a 
new  name  to  the  plant,  which  must  doubtless  be  given  the  rank  of  a 
separate  species.  Ostenfeld,  I.  c,  has  referred  C.  memhranopada  to 
C.  rotundafa,  to  which  it  doubtless  comes  nearest  and  for  which  it 
seems  to  be  the  substitute  all  over  the  american  area  (according  to  Britton 
&  Brown,  1.  c,  I,  p.  296,  it  also  goes  over  to  Asia,  down  to  Kamshatka). 
In  Greenland,  the  european  C.  piilla  and  C.  rotundatu  are  found,  but 
not  C.  memhranopada  which  may,  however,  be  looked  for  on  the 
north-western  coast.  C.  pulla  is  also  found  in  America,  where 
Richardson  among  others,  has  collected  it. 

The  diagnosis  of  Hooker  runs  thus:  "C.  memhranacea,  spica 
mascula  subsolitaria,  femineis  magis  minusve  pedicellatis,  oblongo- 
cylindraceis  erectis  obtusis  (atrofuscis,  nitidis);  fructu  laevi  rotundato, 
inflato,  breviter  acuminato  bifido,  pedicellato;  vaginis  perbrevibus". 

The  following  description  also  agrees  in  detail  with  my  plant,  it 
is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  I  will  give  a  shorter  description  as 
follows : 

Rhizome  with  long  shoots,  creeping  under  ground  and  clothed  with 
dark  brown,  glossy  sheaths.  Culms  10 — 30  cm.  high,  rounded  triquetrous, 
upwards  with  sharper,  scabrous  edges;  leafy  in  the  lower  third  or  half. 

Leaves  of  the  length  of  the  culm  or  generally  shorter;  3—5  mm. 
broad,  flat,  or  becoming  somewhat  involute  in  drying;  scabrous  at  the 
margin.  Leafy  shoots  rather  numerous,  and,  the  same  as  the  culms, 
covered  with  glossy  brown  or  reddish  sheaths  at  the  base.  The  lowest 
bract  quite  herbaceous  (as  sometimes  also  the  next)  reaching  the  height 
of  the  culm,  but  very  rarely  the  top  of  the  uppermost  spike.  The  upper 
bracts  generally  developed  only  as  brown  sheaths. 

Pistillate  spikes  generally  two  or  three,  the  lowest  one  rather  often 
with  a  short,  stiff  peduncle;  about  2  cm.  long  or  shorter,  thickly  cy- 
lindraceous,  or  nearly  ovate  when  they  are  short.  Staminate  spike  ge- 
nerally   single,    club-like;    sometimes   there  may  be  another  smaller  one 
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below  it,  and  also  the  staminate  spike  (or  spikes)  may  have  feminine 
flowers  at  the  base. 

Scales  of  the  pistillate  spikes  dark  brown,  (sometimes  light,  scareous 
at  the  top)  rather  abruptly  contracted  in  a  short  point.  Scales  of  the 
masculine  spikes  more  obtuse,  also  dark  brown  and  with  lighter  points. 

Utricles  membraneceous,  inflated,  in  drying  getting  more  or  less 
crumpled  and  collapsed;  shiny,  dark  auburn  or  hghter  at  base;  with  a 
very  short  pedicel  and  above  abruptly  contracted  to  a  very  short, 
minutely  two-toothed  beak.  The  short,  rounded,  nearly  obovate  utricles 
of  C.  memhranopacta  form  a  distinct  character  from  -C.  pulla,  which 
has  them  widest  near  the  base  and  gradually  tapering  upwards,  and 
also  from  C.  rotundata,  which  has  them  rather  elliptic.  Stigmas  ge- 
nerally three  as  in  G.  rotundata,  occasionally  two. 

The  description  of  the  plant  in  question  which  is  given  by  Britton 
&  Brown  I,  p.  296,  agrees  on  the  whole  well  with  the  specimens  I  have 
seen  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  authors  have  probably 
studied  specimens  from  more  southern  localities,  while  mine  were  from 
its  northern  limit.  The  fig.  685,  like  so  many  others  of  the  111.  Fl.,  is 
so  little  characteristic  or  partly  wrong,  that  it  would  be  better  left  out. 
However,  I  think  that  the  statements  about  the  distribution  may  be 
relied  upon,  except  when  Greenland  is  drawn  into  its  area.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  single  specimen  of  C.  memhranopacta  in  the  Copen- 
hagen herbarium,  where  large  collections  of  C.  pulla  and  C.  rotundata 
are  to  be  found.  In  northwestern  Greenland  it  may,  perhaps,  still  be 
found,  as  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  might  have  reached  over 
there  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  american  species.  The  plant  which 
Macoun,  1.  c,  p.  573,  mentions  as  C.  memhranopacta,  seems  to  differ 
somewhat  from  the  arctic  one,  but  is  probably  not  specifically  different 
from  it. 

G.  memhranopacta  grew  generally  in  swamps  and  along  brooks, 
often  in  company  with  0.  aquatilis  var.  stans.  It  was  in  flower  about 
the  beginning  of  July  and  fruited  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  Hayes  Sound  region:  Twin  Glacier  Valley  (868); 
Lastraea  Valley  (857);  Bedford  Pim  Island,  Rice  Strait  side  (1254). 
South  coast,  found  only  in  the  archaean  district,  entirely  missing  in 
the  lime-  and  sandstone  region  to  the  west:  Western  valley  in  Fram 
Fjord  (1602);  Harbour  Fjord,  Big  Valley  (2342),  Lake  Valley  (2229), 
wet  ledges  of  the  "green  patch"  at  the  anchorage  (2241,  4002). 

Distribution:  Arctic  American  Archipelago  (the  following  spe- 
cimens   seen:    Port  Bowen  (Jas.  Ross),    Kingnite   (Taylor),  Kickertine, 
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Southampton  Island  and  Igloolik  (Parry,  sec.  voy.),  Minto  Inlet).  Arctic 
America  (specimens  from  Boothia  Felix  (?)),  John  Ross  1829—33;  Rae 
River,  Cumberland  House,  Bear  Lake,  Richardson,  &c.  ;  Alaska  (spe- 
cimens from  Port  Clarence,  Kjellman),  Pribilof  Islands,  Land  of  the 
Chukches  (somewhat  doubtful  specimens  with  young  spikes,  taken  by 
Kjellman  at  Konyam  Bay)  Kamshatka. 


Carex  capillaris,  L. 

C.  capillaris,  Linnaeus,    Sp.  plant.,    1753;    Ostenfeld,    F1.  Arct.;    Lange,    Consp.  Fl. 
Groenl.;    Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;    Simmons,  PreL  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.;   Hooker, 
Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;    Britton  &  Brown,    111.  Fl.;    Torrey,  Am.  Cyp.;    Kjellman,  in 
Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  Meinshausen,  Cyp.  Russl. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2374. 

This  seems  to  be  a  Very  rare  species  within  the  area,  but  as  it 
has  rather  a  great  resemblance  in  habit  to  small  specimens  of  C. 
misandra,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  overlooked  in  some  place  or 
other.  It  grows  together  with  the  latter  species  in  densely  vegetation- 
clad  slopes,  where  it  is  not  too  dry. 

Occurrence.  South  coast:  Harbour  Fjord,  ledges  of  the  "green 
patch"  (2239,  3996),  and  at  the  Western  sound  (2441). 

Distribution:  East  Greenland,  Danish  West  Greenland,  Arctic 
American  Archipelago  (only  seen  from  Baffin  Land),  Arctic  America, 
and  down  to  Labrador,  New  Foundland,  Maine,  White  Mountains, 
Michigan,  Rocky  Mountains  to  Colorado  and  Utah,  Alaska,  Unalaschka, 
Northern  Siberia,  Kamshatka,  Altai,  Caucasus,  Northern  Russia,  North- 
ern Scandinavia,  mountains  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Great 
Britain,  Iceland. 


Carex  ustulata,  Wahlenb. 

C.  ustulata,    Wahlenberg,    Inl.    Caricogr.,    1803;    Ostenfeld,    Fl.   Arct.;    Andersson, 
Cyp.  Scand. ;  Meinshausen,  Cyp.  Russl. ;  Disen,  Gefasspfl.  Ostgronl. ;  Abromeit, 
Phan.    Westgronl.;     Simmons,     Prel.     Rep.,     Bot.    Arb.    et    Dan.    Greenl.    pi. ; 
Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Torrey,  Am.  Cyp. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. 
Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  717;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1590. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation,  that  I  uphold  the  above  name.  Wahlen- 
berg, 1.  c,  4,  p.  156,  himself  gives  C.  atrofusca,  Schkuhr,  as  a  syno- 
nym. This  name  is  two  years  older  than  that  of  Wahlenberg,  and 
should,  consequently  he  used  for  the  plant  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
author   has    really    had    the   same    species   in    mind.     But   this  is  very 
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doubtful;  the  figure  quoted  by  Wahlenberg  (Riedgriis.  N.  90  (p.  106) 
T.  284Y,  N.  82)  depicts  C.  atrofiisca  with  scales  thai  are  only  little 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  uh'icles,  and  this  cannot  be  a  casual 
error,  as  it  is  twice  repeated.  In  spite  of  the  resemblance  which  the 
figure  shows  in  other  points  to  C.  ushilata,  I  think  this  is  enough  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  Schkuhr.  Moreover  there  is  also 
said  in  the  description:  "fast  zur  Hiilfte  kiirzeren  Schuppen  als  die 
Kapsein".  The  author  further  says  that  he  has  got  his  specimen  among 
C.  atrata  "ohne  Anzeige  des  Vaterlandes"  and  lastly  he  records  it  from 
Iceland,  where  C.  ustulata  does  not  grow.  Later  Schkuhr  himself  in 
Bot.  Handb.,  4,  p.  221,  accepted  the  name  C.  ustulata,  Wahlenb.,  with 
his  own  name  atrofusca  as  a  synonym,  but  here  also  it  is  recorded 
from  Iceland.  Even  if  there  should  exist  original  specimens  to  show 
that  C.  ustulata  has  been  understood  by  Schkuhr  under  his  C.  atro- 
fusca, it  can  hardly  have  had  reference  to  that  plant  alone,  but  some 
other  must  have  been  included,  and  it  is,  partly  at  least,  that  other 
plant  which  has  been  described  and  figured.  Consequently  the  name 
of  Wahlenberg  alone  is  available. 

This  sedge,  which  has  a  rather  remarkable  sporadic  distribution  in 
arctic  countries,  was  one  of  the  rarest  in  Ellesmereland.  Nevertheless 
I  think  it  quite  impossible  that  I  could  have  overlooked  it  in  other 
places  as  it  immediately  catches  the  eye,  where  it  stands  in  the  swamps 
with  its  sooty  black,  long-pedunculate  and  early  drooping  spikes.  Still 
in  fiower  July  26,  1900. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (?).  Greely,  Rep. 
2,  p.  15,  has  in  his  list  a  "Carex  atrata,  Linn.;  or  ustulata,  Wahl." 
about  which  he  says:  "From  600  to  1200  feet  (183  to  366  m.)  altitude, 
in  marshy  or  damp  loamy  soil;  specimens  from  1  to  6  inches  (25  to 
152  mm.)  high".  Of  course  it  is  rather  difficult  to  form  an  opinion 
about  a  plant  so  curiously  designed,  but  still  I  think  it  more  probably 
that  it  really  is  C.  ustulata,  which  is  found  in  several  arctic  american 
localities,  than  C.  atrata,  L.,  of  which  no  specimens  from  arctic  America 
were  to  be  found  in  the  London  collections.  Hayes  Sound  region:  "De- 
serted Village"  Hart  (one  individual  together  with  C.  misandra).  South 
coast,  Harbour  Fjord:     Big  Valley  (2343),  Barren  Valley  (2396). 

Distribution:  East  Greenland  (only  at  Hurry  Inlet,  71°,  Dusen, 
1901),  West  Greenland  (Proven,  72°20^  Hart,  1875  (sub  C.  fuliginosa), 
Karajak  Fjord,  70°  25',  Van  Hoffen,  1897);  Arctic  American  Archi- 
pelago (Port  Bowen,  Jas.  Ross  ;  Igloolik,  Parry's  sec.  voy. ;  Cambridge 
Bay,  Andersson;    these   are   all    the   specimens   seen   in  the  Nat.  Hist. 
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Mus.  and  at  Kevv);  Arctic  America  (specimens  seen  from  south  side  of 
Fury  and  Hecla  Strait;  Rae  River,  Richardson,  and  from  the  voyage 
of  that  traveller  1848—49);  Labrador  (?);  Alaska;  Land  of  the  Ghukches; 
East  Siberia,  mouth  of  the  Yenissei,  alpine  in  Asia  down  to  the  Hima- 
layas, Northern  Russia,   mountains  of   Scandinavia,   the  Alps,  Scotland. 

Carex  misandra,  R.  Br. 

G.  misandra,  Rob.  Browx,  Chlor.  Melv.,  1823;  Ostenfeld,  F1.  Arct. ;  Lange,  Consp. 
Fl.  Groen!.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  GriJnl.:  Greely,  Rep.; 
Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Axderssox  &  Hesselman, 
Spetsb.  karlv. ;  Neuman  &  Ahlfvengren,  Sv.  Fl. ;  A.  Blytt,  Norg.  Fl. ;  C 
fulginosa  /?  misandra,  Lang,  Car.  germ,  et  scand. ;  C.  fuliginosa,  Hooker, 
Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Torrey,  Am.  Cyp. ;  Andersson,  Cyp.  Scand.;  Hartman,  Skand. 
Fl.;  Meinshausen,  Cyp.  Russl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov. 
Zeml.;  C.  frigida  /?,  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2373;  Andersson,  1.  c,  T.  7,  fig.  90. 

The  difference  between  the  G.  misandra  of  R.  Brown  and  C. 
fuliginosa,  Sternb.  &  Hoppe,  is  doubtless  very  small,  and  the  former 
says  himself  (1.  c,  p.  51)  about  his  plant:  "Hinc  ad  C.  fuliginosam 
Sternb.  1.  c.  procul  dubio  referenda".  Nevertheless  all  the  authors  who 
have  lately  treated  the  flora  of  arctic  countries,  have  kept  the  plant  of 
those  regions  separate  from  that  of  central  Europe.  I  have  seen 
very  little  of  C.  fuliginosa  from  central  Europe,  and  have  thought 
it  best  to  accept  the  commonly-used  name.  The  name  C.  fuliginosa 
is  first  used  by  Schkuhr,  Riedgriis.,  p.  91  et  T.  Gc,  n.  47  (1801),  but 
the  plant  there  described  and  figured  is  most  probably  G.  frigida,  All.. 
Fl.  Pedem.  (1785).  Later  the  name  fuliginosa  was  used  by  Sternberg 
&  Hoppe  in  Denkschr.  d.  k.  Bayr.  Got.  Gesellsch.  V.  1,  1816  (according 
to  Hoppe,  Garic.  germ.,  p.  52)  for  a  plant  which  comes  very  near  to 
the  arctic  one  and  seems  to  differ  principally  in  its  larger  growth, 
longer,  more  cylindraceous  spikes,  and  the  white-tipped  beak  of  the 
utricle.  Rather  often  the  EUesmereland  plant  has  also  the  spike  below 
the  terminal  one  androgynous,  or  sometimes  also  there  is  a  small  female 
spike  placed  so  near  the  terminal  one,  as  to  give  it  almost  the  aspect 
of  being  branched.  The  colour  of  the  scales  varies  between  rather  light 
brown  and  almost  black.  In  the  latter  case,  especially  when  the  pedunc- 
les of  the  spikes  are  short,  and  the  inflorescence  contracted,  the  plant 
acquires  a  certain  resemblance  in  habit  to  G.  atrata. 

C.  misandra  is  the  most  common  representative  of  the  genus  in 
EUesmereland.  It  is  rarely  lacking  in  the  slopes,  and  is  also  commonly 
found    in    plain   that  are  not  too  moist,    it  grows  on  the  top  of  higher 
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knolls  in  the  swamps;  and  its  big,  compact  tufts  often  clothe  wide 
stretches  of  ground.  Its  size  may  be  very  different,  but  under  favour- 
able conditions,  in  rich  soil  and  in  warm  summers,  I  have  seen  it  attain 
to  the  height  of  15  inches  (at  the  "green  patch"  near  our  anchorage 
in  the  Harbour  Fjord,  and  in  the  great  valley  in  the  Walrus  Fjord, 
1902),  but  also  stunted  individuals,  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  high, 
could  be  found  It  flowered  from  the  end  of  June  and  fruited  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell  Land ; 
Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  Greely);  Franklin  Pearce  Bay  (Hart),  Victoria 
Head.  Hayes  Sound  region,  common;  specimens  from:  Gape  Ruther- 
ford (305),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (269,  1251).  South  coast,  common  in 
the  archaean  territory ;  specimens  from :  Fram  Fjord  (1622),  Harbour 
Fjord  (2238,  2341,  2446,  3997);  more  rare  to  the  west  in  the  lime  and 
sandstone  regions;  specimens  from:  South  Cape  Fjord  (2062),  Goose 
Fjord  (3331).  West  coast:  Simmons  Peninsula  up  to  Lands  End; 
Braskerud  Plain  (707,  leg.  Isachsen). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archi- 
pelago, Arctic  America,  Hudson  Bay  region.  Rocky  Mountains  to  Co- 
lorado, Alaska,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Land  of  the  Ghukches,  mouths  of 
Lena  and  Olenek  Rivers,  East  Siberia,  Kamshatka,  Arctic  Russia, 
Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Scandinavia,  Iceland.  C.  fiiligi- 
nosa  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central  European  mountains. 

Car  ex  pedata.  Wahlenb. 

C.  pedata,   Wahlenberg,    F1.    Lapp.,    1812;    Ostenfeld,  F1.  Arct.;    Laxge,  Consp.  Fl. 
Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  Simmoxs,  Prel.  Rep.  etBol.  Arb. ;  Ledebour, 
Fl.    Ross.;    MErA'SHAUSEX,    Gyp.    Russl.;     Axderssox,    Cyp.   Scand. ;    Hartman, 
Skand.  Fl.;  non  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  Ed.  2;  nee  Allioni,  Fl.  Pedem. 
Fig.  Wahlenberg,  1.  c.  T.  14:  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  684;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2431. 

The  name  C.  pedata  is  first  used  by  Linnaeus,  1.  c,  p.  1384,  but 
the  plant  there  understood,  is  certainly  something  quite-  different  from 
that  which  Wahlenberg  has  afterwards  identified  with  it.  As  already 
pointed  out  by  several  authors,  the  specimens  of  Linnaeus  have  prob- 
ably belonged  to  C.  globiilaris,  L.,  nothwithstanding  the  quotations 
point  to  C.  ornithopoda,  Willd.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
quotation  "Mich.  gen.  T.  32,  fig.  14".  The  figure  of  Michelius  (N. 
plant,  gen.)  can  hardly  have  reference  to  any  other  species  than  the 
last-mentioned,  or  C.  digitata,  L.  Allioni,  1.  c.  2,  p.  268,  gives  no 
description,  but  quotes  only  Linnaeus  and  the  authors  already  quoted 
by  him.     In    the    Alps,    however,  neither  C.  pedata,  Wahlenb.,  nor  C 
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globularis,  L.,  are  found.  The  question  is,  can  it  therefore  be  assumed, 
that  Allioni  has  had  in  mind  the  plant  which  generally  goes  under  the 
name  C.  ornithopoda,  Willd.,  and  that  consequently  this  should  by 
rights  be  called  C.  pedata,  All.,  and  that  the  plant  of  Wahlenberg 
should  have  a  new  name?  The  statement  about  the  habitat  "in  sylvis 
subhumidis  montanis"  and  its  place  beside  C.  digitata,  speak  undeni- 
ably in  favour  of  this.  Linnaeus  also  has  his  C.  pedata  placed  beside 
C.  digitata,  and  it  is  recorded  as  growing  "in  Helvetia,  Anglia,  Lap- 
ponia",  viz.,  regions  where  C.  ornithopoda  is  found.  But  as  it  is  not 
proved  to  be  a  certainty  what  Linnaeus  or  Allioni  meant  by  C.  pedata, 
I  think  it  may  be  better  at  present  to  leave  their  names  entirely  out 
of  consideration  and  to  keep  the  name  of  Wahlenberg,  as  now  used 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

This  species  has  never  before  been  recorded  from  any  part  of 
America,  and  even  if  found  by  Feilden,  without  being  recognised  by 
Hart,  it  may  still  be  considered  a  very  rare  plant  in  Ellesmereland. 

Grew  in  dry,  gravelly  rock  ledges,  fruiting  when  found  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  1900. 

Occurrence.  East  coast:  Hayes  Sound,  leg.  Feilden,  Aug.  1875! 
(This  is  probably  the  "C.  alpina,  Sw.  (C.  holostoma,  Drej.)"  of  Hart, 
Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  p.  38).  South  coast:  Harbour  Fjord  at  the  Western 
sound  (2445)  and  together  with  C.  capillaris  at  the  "green  patch"  near 
the  anchorage  (4251). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Alaska,  Land  of  the 
Ghukches,  mouths  of  the  Lena  and  Yenissei  Rivers,  East  Siberia,  Altai, 
Northern  Russia  and  Finland,  mountains  of  Northern  Scandinavia, 
Iceland. 


Carex  rupestris,  All. 

C.  rupestris,  Allioni,  F1.  Pedem.,  1785;  Ostenfeld,  F1.  Arct. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl. 
Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Green!.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot. 
Arb.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer  ;  Brixton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  Kjellman,  Fan- 
Vestesk.  land ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  Meinshausen,  Gyp.  Russl. ;  Kjellman  & 
Lundstrom,  Fan.  Nov.  Senil. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1401,  2433. 

Not  having  seen  the  specimens  of  Greely,  I  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  has  rightly  determined  the  plant,  which  is  probably  very  rare 
in  Arctic  America.  I  found  it  in  dry  rock  ledges  near  our  second 
winter  quarters. 
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Occurrence.  Griiinell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (?  Greely). 
Hayes  Sound  region:  "Fort  Juliane"  (680).  South  coast:  Harbour 
Fjord  east  of  the  anchorage  (2228,  2537).  West  coast:  Bays  Fjord 
(481,  leg.  Bay). 

Distribution:  Northern  East  and  West  Greenland,  Labrador  to 
British  Columbia,  Rocky  Mountains  to  Colorado,  Alaska,  Baical  region, 
Altai,  Yenissei  district,  Caucasus,  Ural,  Northern  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja, 
Spitsbergen,  Northern  Scandinavia,  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  Scot- 
land, Iceland. 


Carex  aquatilis,  Wahlenb. 
var.  stans,  (Drej.)  Boott. 

C.  stans,  Drejer,    Rev.  Car.  bor.,  1841;    Laxge,  Consp.   Fl.  Groenl.;    Hart,    Bot.    Br. 
Pol.  Exp.:    C  aquatilis  var.  stans,    Boott  ex  Bailey,    Not.  on  Carex;    Osten- 
FELD,  Fl.  Arct.;    C.  aquatilis  var.  epigejos,  Kjellma.n,    in  Vegaexp.;    C.  rigida, 
Hart,  1.  c. ;  C.  vulgaris  var,  hyperborea,  Greely,  Rep.  ('?). 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2477. 

During  my  stay  in  Ellesmereland,  I  thought  that  the  specimens 
now  referred  here  represented  two  species,  but  1  have  since  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  not  only  the  tall  form  growing  in  the  water  of 
pools,  etc.  (1363,  1893)  belongs  to  the  above  variety,  but  alsd  the  shorter 
and  stouter  Carex,  which  grew  commonly  in  swamps,  along  brooks, 
and  also  in  drier  soil,  which  plant  I  had  originally  identified  with  C. 
hyperborea,  Drej.  It  is  the  latter  form,  which  Hart  has  called  C. 
rigida,  as  I  have  ascertained  at  Kew.  It  seems  rather  a  probable  con- 
jecture, that  the  above-quoted  statement  of  Greely  must  also  be  referred 
to  the  same. 

The  large  water-form  may  perhaps  be  referable  to  f.  sphagnophila, 
Fries,  at  least  it  very  much  resembles  some  of  the  specimens  distri- 
buted by  the  author  in  the  Herb.  Norm.,  Fasc.  11,  N.  78,  and  it  also 
agrees  with  the  description  in  Andersson,  Gyp.  Scand.,  p.  47.  Fries 
himself  has  given  no  precise  description  of  it  but  refers  in  Sum.  veg. 
Scand.  only  to  the  above  number  in  the  Herb.  Norm. 

Flowered  rather  late  in  July,  but  fruited  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart  !),  Shift 
Rudder  Bay  (Feilden  !).  Hayes  Sound  region,  rather  common:  "Fort 
Juliane",  Beitstad  Fjord  (489,  651),  Skraling  Island  (1363,  1365),  Twin 
Glacier  Valley  (1892),  Gape  Viele  (860,  1344,  1893),  "Deserted  Village" 
(Hart),  Lastraea  Valley  (1891),    Fram  Harbour  (288),  Bedford  Pim  Is- 
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land  (260).  South  coast,  less  common,  especially  outside  the  archaean 
district:  Frani  Fjord,  along  a  river  in  the  Western  valley  (4253);  Har- 
hour  Fjord,  in  the  Big  Valley  (2339)  and  Barren  Vallies  (2391);  Goose 
Fjord,  Ptarmigan  Gorge  (3391). 

Distribution:  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archipelago, 
Alaska,  Arctic  Siberia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Northern  Scandinavia.  The  main 
species  rather  widely  spread  southwards  in  the  continents. 


Cctrex  glareosa,  Wahlenb. 

C  glareosa,  Wahlenberg,  InL  Caricogr.,  1803;  Schkuhr,  Riedgras.  2;  Lange,  Consp. 
Fl.  GroenL;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Rot.  Arb. ; 
Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Anier. ;  Brittox  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ; 
Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  kiirlv. ;  Andersson, 
Gyp.  Scand. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  645;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2430. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  rare  species,  as  I  have  only  found  it  in 
a  single  locality,  in  dry  places  together  with  C.  rupestris.  Only  old 
culms  were  found  (June  6,  1899)  and  I  had  no  occasion  to  visit  the 
place  at  a  more  favorable  season. 

Occurrence.     Hayes  Sound,  "Fort  Juliane"  (680). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Baffin  Land,  Labrador, 
Canada,  Alaska,  Unalaschka,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Land  of  the  Chukches, 
Kamshatka,  Northern  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern 
Scandinavia,  Iceland. 


Carex  ursina,  Dew. 

C.  ursina,  Dewey,  Caricogr.,  1835;  Torrey,  Amer.  Gyp.;  Ostenfeld,  Fl.  Arct. ; 
Lange,  Gonsp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot. 
Arb.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  Kjellman,  Sibir.  nordk.  fan.;  Kjellman  &  Lund- 
STROM,  Fan.  Nov.  SemL;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  C.  glareosa 
ursina,  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. 
Fig.  Dewey,  1.  c,  T.  5,  fig.  68;  Hooker,  1.  c.  %  T.  210;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2429. 

A  rare  species  only  found  in  two  places,  but  growing  there  soci- 
ably in  wet  soil,  and  both  times  (July  30,  1899  and  August  4,  1902), 
fruiting  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  Hayes  Sound  region:  near  the  Eskimo  house  on 
Cocked  Hat  Island  (1275).  South  coast:  great  valley  on  the  West  side 
of  Walrus  Fjord,  near  the  shore  (3935). 

10 
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Distribution:  East  Greenland,  Danish  West  Greenland,  Arctic 
America,  (not  found  in  the  islands),  Northern  Siberia  (only  found  in  the 
islands  Bjeli  Ostrow  (White  Island)  and  Preobrascheni),  Novaja  Seniija, 
Spitsbergen. 


Car  ex  incurva,  Lightf. 

C  incurva,  LroHTFooT,  Fl.  Scot.,  1777;  Ostenfeld,  F1.  Arct.;  Lange,  Consp,  Fl. 
Groenl.;  Kbuusk,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Simmons,  Pre).  Rep.  et  Bot.  Aib. ;  Boott, 
in  HooKLii,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  Brittox  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  K.if,i,lman,  Fan.  Vestesk. 
land;  Ledi.rouk,  Fl.  Ross.;  Meinshausen,  Cyp.  Russl.;  Kjellman  &  Lundstrom. 
Fan.  Nov.  Semi.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  kilrlv.;  Kruuse,  Jan  May. 
C.  nardina,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  ex  p. 

Fig.  LiGHTFooT,  1.  c,  T.  24;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  432. 

Widely  spread  in  Ellesmereland  but  appears  sporadically  and  is 
very  variable  in  different  localities.  The  rarest  is  the  common  european 
form,  with  low  arched  culms  such,  as  it  is  found  in  our  shores  and  also 
in  alpine  stations.  This,  however,  may  be  found  in  sandy  as  well  as  in 
clayey  localities.  Some  of  my  specimens  agree  rather  well  with  the 
var.  ereda,  Lang,  Car.  germ,  et  scand.,  but  in  most  cases  they  represent 
intermediate  forms  between  these. 

A  characteristic  form  I  collected  in  a  pool  at  an  old  Eskimo  tent- 
place  near  Gape  Viele;  I  think  it  differs  sufficiently  from  other  forms 
to  have  a  right  to  a  name. 

Var.  inpata,  n.  var.:  rhizoma  longum  inter  muscos  in  aqua  libere 
natans,  culmus  erectus,  valde  inflatus,  spica  subglobosa. 

My  specimens,  collected  July  4,  1899,  had  fruits  from  the  preceding 
yeai".  Besides  the  strongly-inflated  culm  and  the  dark  brown,  also  very 
much  inflated  utricles,  it  differed  from  other  forms  principally  in  the 
unusual  mode  of  its  growth. 

C.  incurva  flowers  rather  late  but  sometimes  fruits  richly.  In 
some  places  only  found  sterile. 

Occurrence.  Main  form:  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour 
(Hart  !).  Hayes  Sound  region  at  the  south  side  of  Fram  Harbour 
(641,  1126),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (4250).  South  coast,  more  common: 
Fram  Fjord  in  several  places,  on  the  sandy  shore  and  along  rivers 
(1611,  1670);  Harbour  Fjord,  Seagull  Rock  (near  var.  ereda,  2578); 
Goose  Fjord,  at  the  Yellow  Hill.  West  coast:  Coal  Bay  in  Baumann 
Fjord. 

Var.  ereda:  South  coast.  Harbour  Fjord  in  wet,  grassy  ledges  at 
the  "green  patch"  (2237,  4005). 
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Var.  inflata:  Hayes  Sound  region,  old  Eskimo  encampment  at  Cape 
Viele  (859). 

Distribution:  Northern  East  Greenland,  West  Greenland,  Arctic 
American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Hudson  Bay  region,  Rocky 
Mountains,  Alaska,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Land  of  the  Ghukches,  mouth 
of  the  Yenissei,  Baical  region,  Altai,  Himalayas,  Caucasus,  Northern 
Europe,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Central  European  mountains,  Great 
Britain,  Faeroes,  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  Tierra  del  Fuego. 


Carex  nardina,  Fries. 

C.  nardina,  Fries,  Und.  Kobr.  nard.,  et  Mantissa  2,  1839;  Ostenfeld,  F1.  Arct. ; 
Drejer,  Rev.  Car.  bor. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.; 
Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Britton  6c 
Brown,  111.  Fl.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ; 
Hartman,  Skand.  Fl. ;  C.  Hepburnii,  Boott,  in  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Araer. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2365;  Hooker,  1.  c.  2,  T.  207. 

As  a  synonym  of  C.  nardina  Fries  records  Kobresia  nardina, 
HoRNEMANN,  Nom.  Fl.  Dan.,  which  name  has  been  put  instead  of  C. 
Bellardi,  All.,  as  T.  1529  of  the  Fl.  Dan.  was  previously  designed. 
The  plant  here  figured  is,  however,  C.  gynocrates,  (Wormskj.)  Drejer, 
as  this  author  (1,  c,  p.  434—36)  and  later  Lange  (Nomencl.  Fl.  D.)  have 
pointed  out.  Doubtless  Wormskjold  has  confounded  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent species,  as  certainly  the  specimens  he  sent  to  Fries  and  that  in- 
duced the  latter  to  identify  Angstrom's  plant  from  Junkersdalen  with 
the  new  Greenland-sedge  must  have  belonged  to  C.  nardina,  and 
such  also  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  specimens  that  Horne- 
MANN  sent  to  Hooker,  which  form  part  of  the  material  for  Boott's 
C.  Hepburnii.  There  are  also  specimens  collected  by  Wormskjold  in 
the  Copenhagen  herbarium  representing  C.  nardina.  Drejer,  1.  c,  has 
pointed  out  the  error  of  Fries  as  to  the  quotations,  and  the  latter 
has  also  in  Mantissa  3,  corrected  his  statement  and  has  excluded  the 
quotation  of  the  above-mentioned  figure,  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1529,  the  original 
of  which,  a  specimen  of  C.  gynocrates,  lies  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium. 

C.  nardina  is  rather  a  common  plant  in  dry,  gravelly  slopes  and 
ledges,  where  it  forms  large,  hard  tufts.  The  leaves  and  culms  are 
generally  taller  than  in  Scandinavian  specimens.  Flowered  late,  but 
developed  fruit  abundantly. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell 
Land,  common  according  to  Hart,  especially  mentioned  as  abundant 
on  Norman  Lockyer  Island.     Hayes  Sound  region,  common.   Specimens 
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from:  mouth  of  Flagler  Fjord  (491),  "Fort  Juliane"  (676),  Cape  Ruther- 
ford (300,  1135),  Fram  Harbour  (1398,  1894),  Bedford  Pirn  Island  (448). 
Weyprecht  Islands,  leg.  Ste[N,  according  to  Th.  Holm.  South  coast, 
common  in  the  archaean  territory.  Specimens  from :  Fram  Fjord  (1606, 
1663),  Harbour  Fjord  (2523).  Further  westward  seen  at  the  Muskox 
Fjord  and  at  several  places  in  the  Goose  Fjord  (3498);  lacking  as  it 
seemed  in  the  limestone  tracts.  West  coast:  Bay  Fjord  (477,  leg.  Bay). 
Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Baffin  Land.  Arctic 
America,  Labrador,  Hudson  Bay  region,  Rocky  Mountains,  Spitsbergen, 
Northern  Finland  and  Scandinavia,  Iceland. 


Kobresia  bipartita,  (All.)  D.  Torre. 

Carex  bipartita,  Allioni,  FJ.  Pedem.,  1785;  Kobresia  bipartita,  Dalla  Torre,  Best. 
Alpenpfl.,  1882;  Ostenfeld,  F1.  Arct.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Britton  & 
Brown,  III.  FJ.;  K.caricina,  Willdenow,  Sp.  plant.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.; 
Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Kjellman,  Fan.  Vestesk.  land;  Elyna  cart- 
cina,  Merfexs  &  Koch,  Deutschl.  Fl.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.:  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor. 
Amer. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  527 ;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2426. 

The  Ellesmereland  localities  are  about  3°  north  of  its  hmit  as 
formerly  known;  not  previously  found  in  Arctic  America.  It  grew  in 
grassy  slopes  and  rock  ledges. 

Occurrence.  South  coast,  Harbour  Fjord:  "green  patch"  at  the 
anchorage  (2240,  3994),  Lake  Valley  (2654,  4252),  Barren  Vallies  (2402). 

Distribution:  East  Greenland  (71°— 73°  20'),  West  Greenland 
(64° — 73°),  Rocky  Mountains,  Alaska,  Caucasus,  Central  European 
mountains,  Scandinavian  mountains  (not  far  northwards).  Great  Britain. 


Elyna,  BelJardi,  (All.)  Koch. 

Carex  Bellardi,  Ai.lioni,  Fl.  Pedem.,  1785;  Elyna  Bellardi,  Koch,  Beitr.  Fl.  Orient., 
1848;  OsTENFELD,  Fl.  Arct.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.; 
Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  E.  spicata,  Schrader,  Fl.  Germ. ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor. 
Amer.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.;  Kobresia 
scirpina,  Willdenow,  Sp.  plant.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Kjellman,  Fan.  Vestesk.  land. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2427;  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  527. 

The  very  great  resemblance  between  this  plant  and  Carex  nardina 
may  have  caused  me  to  overlook  it  in  the  Hayes  Sound  region  during 
the  first  year  of  the  expedition.  I  became  aware  of  its  occurrence  first 
on  finding  it  mixed  in  among  specimens  of  tbat  plant  collected  at  Foulke 
Fjord,   1899.     Later,    when    looking    for    it,    I    found    them    together    in 
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many  localities  in  southern  Ellesmereland  and  a  specimen  from  Hayes 
Sound  was  also  found  hiding  among  C.  nardina.  It  prefers  the  same 
localities  as  C.  nardina,  dry  gravelly  slopes,  dry  rock-ledges  and  clefts 
of  the  rock.     Flowered  late. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harhour  (Greely).  Hayes 
Sound:  "Fort  Juliane"  (676);  probably  spread.  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord 
in  several  places  (1607,  1664);  Harbour  Fjord,  Big  Valley,  Spade  Point, 
Lake  Valley  (2539),  "green  patch"  (2236,  3995),  Barren  Vallies,  V^estern 
sound.  Sir  Inglis  Peak;  Goose  Fjord,  at  4th  winter  quarters  (3790). 

Distribution:  Northern  East  Greenland,  West  Greenland,  (not 
hitherto  found  elsewhere  in  the  Arctic  American  Archipelago),  Ai'ctic 
America,  Rocky  Mountains  to  Colorado,  Alaska,  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
East  Siberia,  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  Caucasus,  Northern  Europe, 
Central  and  Southern  European  mountains,  Iceland. 


Eriophorum  Scheuchzeri,  Hoppe. 

E.  Scheuchzeri,  Huppe,  Arten  d.  Wollgr.,  1800;  Ostenfeld,  FI.  Arct. ;  Lange,  Consp. 
Fl.  Groeni,;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Britton  &: 
Brown,  11!.  Fl.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi. 
Nov.  Zeml.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  kiirlv. ;  E.  capitatum,  Host, 
Ic.  descr.  gram.  Austi. ;  Hart.  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ; 
E.  cap.  var.  Scheuchzeri,  Hart,  1.  c. ;  E.  vaginatum,  Hart,  1.  c. ;  et  alii,  non 
Linnaeus. 

Fig.  Sv.  Boi,  T.  426;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1502. 

A  confusion  between  this  species  and  E.  vaginatum  seems  to  have 
arisen  rather  often,  and  the  latter  has  thus  been  reported  from  many 
places,  where  really  E.  Scheuchzeri  alone  grows.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  Novaja  Semlja  and  some  places  on  the  North  coast  of  Asia,  per- 
haps also  inside  Bering  Straits  on  the  American  side,  are  the  only  true 
arctic  stations  where  E.  vaginatum  is  really  found.  Indeed  I  have  not 
had  any  opportunity  of  revising  the  specimens  from  the  Kane  and  Hayes 
expedition  referred  by  Durand  to  E.  vaginatum,  but  as  Hart,  who  has 
also  recorded  that  species  has  in  fact  collected  only  E.  Scheuchzeri, 
as  I  have  seen  in  the  London  collections,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  the 
plant  from  Gale  Point  (Durand,  Enum.  pi.  Smith  S.,  p.  95)  to  the  last- 
mentioned  species,  as  also  all  which  is  recorded  as  E.  vaginatum  from 
Greenland  (cf.  Simmons,  Dan.  Greenl.  pi.,  p.  473). 

I  think  the  error  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  indications  in  literature 
about  the  sheaths  of  the  culm,  which  are  said  to  be  inflated  in  E.  va- 
ginatum  but    not   in   E.  Scheuchzeri;   as    a  fact   also  the    latter  has 
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much-inflated,  leafless  sheaths  on  the  culm.  In  the  living  state,  both 
species  can  immediately  be  distinguished  by  their  different  manner  of 
growth,  but  herbarium  specimens  also  are  easily  enough  separated. 
The  Ellesmereland  specimens  always  had  pure  white  wool. 

E.  Scheuchzeri  grew  in  wet  clay  plains,  swamps  and  small  lakes 
often  in  rather  deep  water  as  well  as  in  pools,  where  it  developed 
numerous  leafy  shoots  besides  the  culms  from  its  creeping  rhizome.  It 
flowered  rather  late,  hardly  before  the  end  of  July,  but  very  soon  had 
developed  fruit. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land.  Discovery  Harbour,  Shift  Rudder 
Bay  (Hart).  Hayes  Sound  region :  interior  of  Beitstad  Fjord,  Skraling 
Island  (1364),  Cape  Viele,  "Deserted  Village"  (Hart),  Lastraea  Valley, 
Fram  Harbour  (1130).  Southern  East  coast:  Gale  Point  (Hayes).  South 
coast:  Fram  Fjord  (abundant,  1601),  Harbour  Fjord,  Big  Valley,  Spade 
Point,  Barren  Vallies  (abundant);  Goose  Fjord;  East  of  3rd  quarters  and 
in  the  bottom  valley.     West  coast:   Lands  End  (2849). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archi- 
pelago, Arctic  America  down  to  Labrador,  New  Foundland,  Manitoba, 
Oregon,  Rocky  Mountains,  Sitcha,  Alaska,  Unalaschka,  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  Siberia,  LTral.  Arctic  Russia.  Novaja  Semlja.  Spitsbergen,  North- 
ern Scandinavia,  Central  and  Southern  European  mountains,  Iceland. 

Eriophorum  polystachium,  L. 

E.  polystachium,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant,  ex  p.,  1753,  Fl.  Lapp.,  Fl.  suec,  excl.  /^  et  /; 
OsTENFELD,  Fl.  Afct. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  Neuman  &  Ahlfvengben,  Sv. 
Fl. ;  Ascherson  &  Graebner,  Fl.  Nordostd.  Flachl. ;  non  Torrey,  Mon.  Gyp. ; 
nee  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  nee  Brixton  &  Brown,  III.  Fl. ;  E:polyst.  var. 
elatior,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  E,  angustifoliiim,  Lanoe,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.; 
Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Hooker,  I.e.;  Torrey,  I.e.;  Kjellman, 
in  Vegaexp. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml.;  Andersson  & 
Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  Hartman,  Skand.  Fl. ;  A.  Blytt,  Norg.  Fl. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1442;  Sv.  Hot.,  T.  490. 

As  the  above  synonyms  show  several  authors  in  later  times  have 
adopted  the  Linnaean  name  E.  polystachium  for  the  plant,  which  has 
usually  gone  under  the  name  E.  angustifoliiim,  Roth.  This  doubtless 
is  a  right  measure,  provided  only  that  it  can  be  proved  that  Linnaeus 
has  looked  upon  it  as  the  typical  E.  polystachium.  I  have  nowhere 
found  a  detailed  examination  of  the  question,  and  I  have  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  undertake  it.  In  Sp.  plant.,  Ed.  1,  p.  52,  only  E. 
polystachium  is  set  up  without  any  varieties,  viz.,  no  difference  is  here 
made  between   the  three   species  which  have  afterwards  been  found  to 
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form  the  original  Linnaean  one.  But  Linnaeus  himself,  two  years  later 
in  FI.  Suec,  Ed.  2,  p.  17,  established  two  varieties  [3  and  /,  which  have, 
however,  got  no  names.  But  here,  under  the  main  form,  is  a  quotation 
from  his  Fl.  Lapp.,  p.  22,  which  shows  Linnaeus  to  have  looked  upon 
the  Lapland  form  as  the  main  species.  But  that  is  the  plant  commonly 
called  E.  angiistifolium,  and  consequently  according  to  priority  the 
name  E.  polystachium  of  Linnaeus  must  be  used  for  that.  From  the 
other  quotations  I  have  not  been  able  to  draw  any  inference,  as  the 
works  in  question  have  either  not  been  at  my  disposal  or  have  yielded 
no  information. 

But  under  ^  is  quoted:  Tournefort,  Inst,  rei  herb.,  p.  664,  "Lin- 
agrostis  panicula  minora",  and  in  the  work  of  Tournefort  again  a 
reference  is  found  to  Tabernaemontanus,  Ic.  plant.,  p.  230,  a  figure  which 
doubtless  must  be  referred  to  E.  latifoliuni,  Hoppe.  By  this,  I  think, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Linnaeus  has  by  his  fj  meant  the  last-mentioned 
species  notwithstanding  that  he  has  in  the  same  place  another  quotation: 
Vaillant,  Bot.  paris.,  T.  16,  fig.  1,  which  seems  to  point  in  another 
direction.  The  fig.  1  of  Vaillant,  I.  c,  namely  depicts  E.  angustifolium, 
the  fig.  2  on  the  contrary,  E.  latifolmm,  and  it  can  only  be  thought 
.that  Linnaeus  has  by  mistake  quoted  fig.  1  insteed  of  fig.  2,  the  more  so, 
as  Vaillant  quotes  Tournefort's  "Linagrostis  panicula  minore"  to  fig. 
2,  and  "Lin.  pan.  majore"  to  fig.  1. 

But  even  if  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  Linnaeus  has  had  in  view 
as  a  the  E.  angustifolium  of  lather  authors,  and  as  /i  the  E.  latifolium, 
we  can  only  say,  that  the  former  ought  to  be  called  E.  polystachium, 
L.,  and  it  seems  still  doubtful  if  the  original  E.  angustifolium  of  Roth, 
Tent.  Fl.  Germ.,  is  the  same  plant.  The  author  gives  a  description  of 
his  species  which  is  on  the  whole  little  satisfying,  but  nevertheless 
contains  something  which  can  hardly  have  reference  to  any  other  plant 
than  that  which  we  usually  call  E.  gracile,  Koch,  viz.:  —  "Foliis  angusti- 
oribus,  latitudine  fere  culmi,  canal iculato  triquetris".  A  quotation  is 
also  met  with  here  from  Scheuchzer,  Agrostogr.,  p.  308,  "Linagrostis 
palustris  angustifolia,  panicula  sparsa,  pappo  rariore",  which  quotation 
Linnaeus  has  under  his  y,  and  which  doubtless  is  to  be  referred  to 
"E.  gracile".  The  name  gracile  is  first  used  by  Koch  in  Roth,  Gatal. 
Bot.,  append.,  and  here  a  description  is  given,  which  leaves  no  doubt 
about  the  plant  in  view,  even  though  some  of  the  quotations  which 
accompany  it  can  hardly  be  brought  into  accord  with  the  description. 
Especially  this  is  the  case  with  Vaillant,  1.  c,  T.  16,  fig.  2,  about 
which    Koch   says    "bona!"    notwithstanding    that  it  represents  an  un- 
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doubted  E.  latifolium.  There  is  slill  another  name  for  the  same  plant, 
also  from  1800,  viz.,  E.  triquetrum,  Hoppe,  Arten.  d.  Wollgr.  Besides 
HoppE  here  has  E.  angustifolium,  which  he  identifies  with  the  E. 
polystachium  ^  of  Linnaeus  and  witli  the  above  quotation  from 
Sciieuchzer,  Agrostogr.,  p.  308  (which  Linnaeus  himself  referred  to 
his  y),  and  also  E.  latifolium,  which  he  idetitifies  with  the  a  of  Lin- 
naeus and  with  the  "Linagrostis  panicula  ampliore"  of  Sgheuchzer, 
Agrostogr.,  p.  306. 

Even  though  perhaps  Roth  and  Koch  have  had  no  clear  idea  about 
the  species,  I  think  it  may  he  inferred  from  the  above  examination, 
that  the  right  names  for  the  three  plants  must  be  E.  polystachium,  L., 
E.  latifolium,  Hoppe,  and  E.  angustifolium.  Roth,  the  latter  with  the 
synonyms  E.  gracile,  Koch,  and  E.  triquetrum,  Hoppe. 

As  already  mentioned,  later  european  authors  have  generally  iden- 
tified the  main  form  of  the  E.  polystachium,  L.,  with  the  plant  formerly 
called  E.  angustifolium,  and  they  have  taken  up  the  Linnaean  name 
for  it  again,  but  american  florists  have  since  the  time  of  Pursh  held 
another  view  of  the  matter.  This  author  has,  in  his  Fl.  Am.  sept.,  1, 
p.  58,  both  E.  polystachium  and  E.  angustifolium.  As  his  quotation 
of  Engl.  Bot.,  T.  563,  shows,  he  uses  the  first  name  partly  at  least,  for. 
E.  latifolium,  that  is  to  say,  he  uses  the  names  in  the  same  sense  as 
Roth,  and  later  authors  have  followed  him,  for  instance  Torrey  and 
Britton  &  Brown.  The  cause  for  this  may  be  sought  partly  in  an 
error  about  that  which  Linnaeus  regarded  as  the  main  form  of  his 
species,  but  also  in  a  new  difficulty  which  arises  therein,  that  the 
two  species,  clearly  distinct  as  they  are  in  Europe  in  several  constant 
characters,  are  not  so  in  America.  There  intermediate  forms  are  found, 
which  have  puzzled  the  florists  a  good  deal.  Rob.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv., 
p.  26,  says  that  the  arctic  Eriophorum  specimens  that  he  had  had  for 
examination  were  "quasi  mediae  inter  E.  angustifolium  et  E.  poly- 
stachium forsan  ah  utroque  distinctae".  Among  them  he  found  forms 
with  glabrous  as  well  as  with  scabrous  peduncles  to  the  spikes. 

This  also  is  the  case  with  my  specimens,  even  though  quite  glabrous 
peduncles  are  rarely  found,  and  the  same  variation  is  met  with  in  the 
Greenland  specimens  of  the  Copenhagen  herbarium.  The  arctic  form 
must,  however,  because  of  its  terete  culms,  flat  spike-peduncles,  long, 
channeled  leaves,  large  spikes  and  fusiform  achenes,  doubtless  be  refer- 
able to  E.  polystachium  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken.  How 
the  southern  american  forms  ought  to  be  placed  is  another  question 
(cf.  Eernald,  N.  Am.  Erioph.), 
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Ellesmereland  specimens  generally  had  more  or  less  dark,  even 
quite   black,   scales    and   consequently  represent  the  f.  tristis,  (Th.  Fr.) 

OsTENF. 

In  swamps  the  species  was  never  lacking  in  any  place  I  visited, 
and  also  in  other  more  or  less  wet  localities,  it  was  generally  found. 
BVom  the  end  of  June  it  was  generally  in  flower,  and  soon  the  woolly 
fruiting  spikes  appeared. 

Occurrence.  North  Coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell 
Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  Greely).  Hayes  Sound  region,  very 
common,  specimens  from:  Eskimopolis  (848),  Bedford  Pirn  Island  (266, 
447,  1252).  South  coast,  also  very  common,  specimens  from :  Fram 
Fjord  (1621),  Harbour  Fjord  (2538),  Wolf  Valley  in  the  Goose  Fjord 
(3953).     West  coast:  Reindeer  Cove  and  Lands  End. 

Distribution:  all  over  the  Arctic  Regions  (except  Franz  Joseph 
Land  and  Jan  Mayen)  and  far  down  in  the  temperate  parts,  at  least  oi 
Europe  and  Asia  (but  perhaps  not  in  America). 


Gramineae. 

Agropyrum  violaceum,  (Hornem.)  Lange. 

Triticum  violaceum,  Hornemann,  F1.  Dan.,  Fasc.  35,  1832;  Scheutz,  PI.  vase.  Jeniss.; 
Agropyrum  violaceum,  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  OsiEKFeLD,  Fl.  Arct.;  Brit- 
ton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  A.  dasystachium  var.  violaceum,  Greelv,  Rep. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan..  T.  2044. 

As  there  can  hardly  be  any  possibility  of  a  mistake,  1  must  take 
for  good  the  statement  of  Greely,  1.  c,  even  without  having  seen  a 
specimen.  No  notes  about  habitat  are  given,'  only  that  the  specimens 
are  said  to  be  from  2  to  7  inches  high. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  in  Lady  Franklin 
Bay  (Greely). 

Distribution:  West  Greenland,  Canada,  mountains  of  the  North 
Western  United  States,  Rocky  Mountains  to  Colorado,  British  Columbia 
(Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  1.  c,  thinks  the  varieties  purpurascens  and 
nanum  of  A.  repens,  which  Hooker  mentions  in  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.,  p. 
254,  from  Arctic  America,  collected  by  Richardson,  to  be  probably  refer- 
able here,  but  I  have  seen  no  T.  violaceum  from  Arctic  America  in  the 
London  collections);  mouth  of  the  Yenissei  River,  Northern  Finland 
and  Scandinavia,  Iceland. 
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Festuca  ovina,  L. 

F.  ovina,  Li.n.naels,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Hackel,  Mon.  Fest.;  Ostexfeld,  F1.  Arct.; 
Laxge,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruise,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.; 
Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml.;  F.  ovina  var.  violacea, 
Macou.x,  Pi.  Pribilof;  Kjei.i.max,  in  Vegaexp.;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Axdehsson 
&  Hesselmax,  Spetsb.  kiirlv. ;  non  F.  violacea,  Gaudix,  Agrostol.  Helv. 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2162. 

This  species  is  widely  distributed  and  is  rattier  variable;  many  spe- 
cies and  varieties  have  been  established  within  its  form-series,  some 
also  on  arctic  specimens.  They  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  define, 
as  they  are  in  all  probability  principally  due  to  local  conditions. 

The  most  common  form  in  EUesmereland  is: 

Var.  brevifolia,,  (R.  Br.)  Hart. 

F.  brevifolia,  R.  Bkowx,  Chlor.  Melv.,  1823;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Hooker,  Fl. 
Bor.  Amer.;  F.  ovina  *brevifolia,  Hackel,  Mon.  Fest.;  Dusex,  Gefasspfl. 
Ostgronl.;  Axdersson  &  Hesselmax,  Spetsb.  karlv.;  F.  ovina  var.  brevifolia. 
Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  F.  ovina  *borealis,  T,axge,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  non 
F.  borealis,  Mertexs  6c  Koch,  Deutschl.  FL;  nee  Fleischer  &:  LixdemaxiX,  Fl. 
Ostseeprov. ;  nee  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2706. 

The  description  which  Rob.  Brown  gives  of  this  form  runs  as 
follows:  —  ''Festuca  brevifolia,  racemo  subsimplici,  erecto,  flosculis 
teretibus  supra  scabriusculis,  arista  duplo  longioribus,  foliis  setaceis 
vaginisque  laevibus;  culmeo  multoties  breviore  vagina  sua  laxiuscula". 
To  this  may  further  be  added,  that  the  spikelets  are  rather  large,  gener- 
ally tinged  with  violet  or  purple.  It  is,  however,  not  right  to  describe 
the  sheaths  as  closed  entirely,  or  almost  in  their  whole  length,  as  Hac- 
kel does  (1.  c,  p.  84  and  117),  as  I  have  found  in  examining  the 
original  specimens  from  Melville  Island  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus. 

To  this  I  think  the  var.  violacea  of  the  authors  quoted  above  may 
be  referred.  The  true  F.  violacea,  Gaud.,  is  distinguished  by  an  open 
panicle,  short  awns  etc.  (Gaudin,  Agrostol.  Helv.,  p.  231),  and  is  by 
Hackel  referred  to  the  form-series  of  F.  rubra.  From  var.  alpina, 
(Suter),  found  in  the  Alps  and  other  european  mountains,  the  var. 
brevifolia,  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  coarse  growth,  larger  and 
coarser  spikelets,  and  by  the  very  short  lamina  of  the  uppermost  culm- 
leaf.  However  forms  are  found  that  come  rather  near  to  it  (1106,  1150). 
In  richer  soil  the  leaves  of  the  culm  as  well  as  of  the  shoots  become 
longer  and  broader  (1862,  2587,  3999).  Rather  commonly  spread  in 
slopes  and  grassy  fields,  rarer  in  open  gravel  or  clay  fields.  In  flower 
about  the  end  of  June. 
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Occurrence.  North  coast:  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart).  Grinnell  Land: 
Discovery  Harbour  (Hart),  Cape  Frazer  (Hayes).  Hayes  Sound  region, 
common,  specimens  form :  Beitstad  Fjord  (489),  Skriihng  Island  (1362), 
Cape  Rutherford  (311,  1150),  Fram  Harbour  (1106),  Cocked  Hat  Island 
(1263),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (273,  1186,  1260).  South  coasi;  common, 
specimens  from:  Fram  Fjord  (1605,  1669);  Harbour  Fjord  (1862,  2152, 
2444,  2587,  3999),  Goose  Fjord  (2877,  3501,  3642).  West  coast:  Nord- 
slrand  (2111,  leg.  Fosheim),  between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann  Fjord, 
Coal  Bay. 

Var.  supi'na,  (Schur)  Hackel. 

F.  supina,  Schlb,  Enuin.  pi.  Trans.,  1866;  F.  ovina  *euovina  var.  supina,  Hackel, 
I.e.;  Kruuse,  Jan  May. 

My  specimens  which  may  be  taken  to  belong  to  the  sub-variety 
grandiflora  of  Hackel,  are  distinguished  by  their  short,  generally  pros- 
trate culm,  which  often  does  not  reach  over  the  leaves  of  the  shoots; 
by  few-spiked  panicles,  coarse  violet  or  purple  spikelets,  and  by  coarser 
leaves  than  in  the  preceding  form  to  which,  however,  it  is  allied  by 
intermediate  forms.  In  Ellesmereland  it  is  not  proliferous  as  is  often 
elsewhere  the  case.  I  think  that  its  manner  of  growth,  in  looser  tufts 
with  the  radiating,  prostrate,  short  culms,  is  directly  due  to  the  habitat. 
It  grows  in  gravel-  or  clay-plains,  where  it  will  often  be  buried  at  the 
time  when  the  snow  melts.     It  seems  also  to  be  very  late  in  flowering. 

Occurrence.  South  coast,  in  the  plains  at  the  interior  of  the 
fjords:  Fram  Fjord  (1637),  South  Cape  Fjord  (2062),  Muskox  Fjord 
(2147);  Goose  Fjord,  valley  at  the  bottom  (3263),  east  of  3rd  quarters 
(3437,  3486),  Midday  Knoll  (4235). 

Distribution  (main  species  and  forms):  all  over  the  Arctic  Regions 
(except  Franz  Joseph  Land  ?),  in  America  at  least  down  to  Winipeg, 
New  Jersey,  Colorado  and  California,  in  Asia  down  to  the  Himalayas, 
over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  var.  brevifoUa  has  principially  an 
arctic  distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland.  Arctic  American  Archipel- 
ago, Arctic  America,  Spitsbergen,  but  in  America  it  goes  down  also 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  in  Utah.  The 
var.  supina  is  most  spread  in  the  alpine  region  of  southern  mountains 
but  is  also  recorded  from  Greenland,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen  and 
Jan  May  en. 
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FestuCci  rubra.,  L. 

This  species  is  entered  in  the   hst  of  Greely,  Rep..  2.   p.  15,    but 

as   the   common   F.  ovina  is  missing  in  his  Hst.   I  am  most  inclined  to 

refer    his    statement    to   F.  ovina    var.    hrevifolia,  which    was    already 
recorded  Irom  Discovery  Harbour  by  Hart. 


Glyceria   Vahliana,  (Liebm.)  Th.  Fries. 

Foa  Vahliana,  Likbmanx,  FI.  Dan.,  Fasc.  41,  1845;  G.  Vahliana,  Th.  M.  Fries, 
Till.  Spetsb.  Fan.  FI.,  1869;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  FI.  Arct.;  Lange,  Consp. 
Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruise,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Andersson  & 
Hesselm.w,  Spetsb.  kiirlv. ;  Gr.  Kjellniani,  Lange,  in  Kjellman  &  Luxdstrom, 
Fan.  Nov.  Semi.;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2401,  Kjellman  &  Lund.strom,  1.  c,  T.  7. 

Found  very  sporadically  in  wet,  clayey  localities. 

Occurrence.  Hayes  Sound  region,  sparingly,  perhaps  overlooked ; 
Rutherford  Vallies  (320),  Bedford  Pim  Island  on  the  Rice  Strait  side 
(4239).  South  coast,  not  quite  so  rare;  Fram  Fjord  in  the  Western 
valley  (1604);  at  the  anchorage  in  the  Harbour  Fjord  (1800),  and  at  the 
Barren  Vallies  (2393),  valley  on  the  east  side  of  Sir  Inglis  Peak  (2188); 
Goose  Fjord,  east  of  3rd  quarters  (4244),  Midday  Knoll  (3502).  West 
coast;  Lands  End  (2849). 

Distribution:  East  Greenland  (Scoresby  Sound),  West  Greenland, 
(Umanak),  Arctic  America  (a  specimen  from  Ross's  voyage  1829—33, 
probably  from  Boothia  Felix,  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  was  the  only 
american  one  I  could  find).  Siberian  coast  (Dickson  Harbour)  Novaja 
Semlja,  Spitsbergen.  In  all  probability  the  plant  must  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  travellers  in  many  other  places. 


Glyceria  angustata,  (R.  Br.)  Th.  Fr. 

Poa  anyustata,  R.  Brown,  Cblor.  Melv.,  1823;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  G.  angu- 
statu,  Th.  M.  Fries,  Till.  Spetsb.  Fan.  Fl.,  1869;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  Fl. 
Arct.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.  (?);  Hart,  Bot.  Br. 
Pol.  Exp.,  ex  p.;  Macoun,  PI.  Pribilof;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb. 
karlv. :  G.  maritima  var.  arenaria,  Berlin,  Kiirlv.  sv.  exp.  Gionl.,  non  Fries; 
Gr.  vayinata  var.  contracta,  Lange,  in  Kjellman,  Sibir.  nordk.  fan.;  Kjell- 
man &  Lundstrom,  Fan.  Nov.  Semi.;  G.  Vahliana,  Th.  Holm,  Nov.  Semi. 
Veg.;  Atropis  angustata,  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.  (?). 
Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  3006. 

It  is    only   with   great   hesitation    that  I   uphold   this  as   a  species; 
there  is  much  that  tells  in  favour  of  its  being  reduced  to  a  form  of  the 
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following  species.  However  in  its  extreme  forms,  it  its  characterized  by 
its  narrow  leaves,  the  very  contracted  panicles  and  small  spikelets.  The 
description  of  Rob.  Brown  entirely  applies  to  my  specimens  and  I  think 
that  they  represent  the  plant  which  he  has  described,  notwithstanding 
there  are  specimens  in  the  material  from  Melville  Island  (in  the  Nat. 
Hist.  Mus.).  that  come  rather  near  to  G.  distans.  But  others  are  doubt- 
less the  original  plant  of  the  description.  Gelert  (1.  c,  p.  126  and  128) 
in  my  opinion,  has  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  number  of  panicle- 
branches  from  the  lower  node.  Often  the  peduncles  of  most  spikelets 
go  directly  out  from  the  node  as  it  seems,  and  then  the  number  often 
reaches  five  or  more.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  an  individual 
belonging  to  the  same  specimen  as  the  original  of  one  of  the  figures 
in  the  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  3006  (from  Spitsbergen,  Kingsbay,  1864,  Th.  Fries). 
More  certain  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  number  of  flowers  in  the  spikelet 
only  reaches  four  to  five;  the  Fl.  Dan.  figure,  however,  also  differs  in 
this  point. 

The  best  distinguishing  mark  between  this  and  the  following  seems 
to  lie  in  the  inconspicuous  nerves  of  the  lower  pale.  The  ligule  is 
generally  somewhat  longer  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  following 
species.  The  leaves  are  generally  narrower  and  shorter,  the  sheaths 
less  inflated. 

Hart,  1.  c,  p.  10,  gives  a  whole  collection  of  different  names  after 
G.  angustata,  and  his  specimens  show  a  corresponding  variety  of  dif- 
ferent plants  [G.  distans  var.  ardica,  Poa  glauca,  and  in  the  Kew 
herbarium  a  single  G.  angustata). 

Grows  in  open  clay-plains  and  seems  to  be  very  rare,  but  may 
perhaps  have  been  overlooked  and  confounded  with  the  following 
species. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart!).  South 
coast:  Fram  Fjord  in  the  Western  valley  (1633),  Goose  Fjord,  east  of 
3rd  quarters  (4247).     West  coast:  Coal  Bay  in  Baumann  Fjord  (?). 

Distribution:  this  is  difficult  to  give,  but  I  may  record  the 
localities  from  whence  1  have  seen  specimens,  or  where  Gelert  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  older  statements:  East  Greenland  (speci- 
mens from  Kjerulf  Fjord,  which  Kruuse,  1.  c,  p.  202,  refers  here,  most 
probably  represent  G.  fenella,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  Stockholm  her- 
barium). West  Greenland  (the  specimens  of  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Grunl., 
p.  27,  from  Ivsugisok  belong  to  the  following),  Arctic  American  Archipel- 
ago: Baffin  Land,  Cumberland  Sound,  (Taylor!),  Digges  Island,  Igloolik 
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(Parry!),  Melville  Island  (Parry!);  Arctic  America  (Boothia  Felix  (?), 
Ross,  voyage  1829-33!);  Alaska  (?);  Pribilof  Islands  (?);  Land  of  the 
Ghukches;  Arctic  coast  of  Asia;  Novaja  Semlja  (!);  Spitsbergen  (!). 


Glycerisi  di'stans,   (L.)  Wahlenb. 

Poa  distans,  Li.xxaeus,  Mantissa  I,  1767;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  G.  distans, 
Wahi.exberg,  F1.  Upsal.,  1820;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  F1.  Arct.;  Kruuse,  List 
E.  Green). ;  Simmoxs,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.;  G.  arctica.  Hooker,  1.  c;  Lange, 
Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  G.  vaginata,  Lange,  F1.  Dan.,  Fasc.  44,  et  1.  c. ;  G.  angu- 
stata,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  ex  p.;  Atropis  distans,  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.; 
PuccinelUa  distans,  Brittox  &  Browx,  111.  Fl. 

Fig.  Hooker,  1.  c.  2,  T.  229;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2582,  2583. 

Indeed,  the  arctic  Glyceriae  which,  following  the  example  of  Gelert, 
I  have  here  referred  to  G.  distans.  are  rather  different  from  one  an- 
other, the  typical  form  with  the  long,  reflexed  panicle-branches  is  hardly 
found  in  any  arctic  station,  and  I  have  seen  transitions  from  it  to  the 
arctic  forms  only  from  Iceland,  but  nevertheless  I  think  they  must  all 
be  united,  as  there  are  no  clear  distinguishing  marks  between  them. 
Among  my  specimens,  there  are  two  forms,  var.  arctica,  (Hook.)  Gel., 
and  var.  vaginata,  (Lange)  Gel.  The  third  Greenland  form,  which 
Lange  has  identified  with  Sclerochloa  Borreri,  Bab.,  I  have  not  found. 

G.  distans  is  a  rather  common  grass  especially  in  clay  plains,  also 
in  rookeries,  but  generally  not  w^here  the  vegetation  is  very  dense. 
Flowered  late,  hardly  before  the  end  of  July. 

Occurrence.  Var.  vaginata:  South  coast.  Goose  Fjord,  rather 
common  in  the  clay  fields:  specimens  from  Ptarmigan  Gorge  (3387), 
east  of  3rd  quarters  (3436,  3478),  Yellow  Hill  (3585),  Castle  Point  (3819). 
Var.  arctica :  Grinnell  Land :  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart  I).  Hayes  Sound 
region :  Skriiling  Island  (1378),  Fram  Harbour  (4240),  Cocked  Hat  Island 
(1890),  Brevoort  Island  (1209),  South  coast :  bottom  valley  of  Fram 
Fjord  (1668),  Barren  Vallies  in  Harbour  Fjord  (2394),  east  side  of 
Muskox  Fjord  (2149).  G.  distans  is  further  noted  from  several  places 
in  the  Goose  Fjord  and  from  the  West  coast;  along  the  Hell  Gate  to 
Lands  End,  between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann  Fjord,  Coal  Bay;  probably 
these  localities  may  be  referred  to  var.  vaginata. 

Distribution.  The  arctic  varieties  seem  to  be  distributed  only 
in  Greenland  (both  coasts),  Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic  coast 
of  America,  Arctic  coast  of  Asia,  Arctic  Russia.  Allied  forms  are  found 
in  Iceland  and  the  Faeroes.     The  main  form  is  spread  all  over  Europe, 
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down  to  Northern  Africa,  in  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  more  rare  in 
America,  where  it  is  said  to  be  introduced  from  Europe  (Britton  & 
Brown,  1.  c,  1,  p.  214). 


Glyceric  maritima,  (Hubs.)  Wahlb. 
var.  repta^ns,  (Hartm.)  m. 

Molinia  distans  var.  reptans,  Hartman,  Excursions  fl.,  1846;  G.  distans  var.  reptans, 
Hartman,  Skand.  Fl.,  Ed.  5;  G.  reptans,  Krok,  Finm.  Fan.;  A.  Blytt,  Norg. 
Fl. ;  Catabrosa  vilfoidea,  Andersson,  In  Malmgren,  Spetsb.  Fan.  FL;  G.  vilfoidea, 
Th.  Fries,  Till.  Spetsb.  Fan.  Fl. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W. 
Gronl.;  Macoux,  PI.  Pribilof;  G.  maritima  [vilfoidea],  Simmons,  Bot.  Arb.; 
G.  maritima  f.  vilfoidea,  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  Fl.  Arct. ;  Kruuse,  List  E, 
Greenl. 

Fig.  Th.  Fries,  1.  c,  T.  4;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2883. 

This  plant  has  lately,  in  the  above-quoted  paper  of  Krok,  been 
treated  in  detail  and  described,  so  as  only  to  leave  for  me  to  refer  to 
that  treatise.  But,  as  the  opinion  which  the  author  has  formed  as  to 
the  position  of  the  plant  is  different  from  mine,  I  must  state  my  reasons 
for  seeing  in  O.  reptans  only  the  most  stunted  form  of  G.  maritima 
which  is  naturally  restricted  principally  to  high-arctic  tracts.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  form  by  var.  arenaria,  Fr.,  which  is  found  in 
poorer  localities  further  south  in  the  area  of  the  species.  Andersson, 
Skand.  Gram.,  p.  61,  says  about  this  form  and  the  main  f.  palustris, 
Fr.,  that  in  seeing  them  together  in  a  herbarium,  one  can  hardly  realise 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  species,  so  great  is  the  difference  between 
ihem.  But  when  they  are  observed  in  their  habitat,  one  will  soon  find 
innumerable  intermediate  forms,  that  make  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another.  The  description  of  the  var.  arenaria  of  Fries, 
Mantissa,  2,  p.  9,  runs  as  follows :  "'pumila,  culmis  basi  stolonibusque 
declinatis  saepe  radicantibus,  foliis  filiformi-convolutis,  panicula  simplici 
hinc  tota  spiciformi-contracta".  And  about  its  manner  of  growth  it  is 
said:  "locis  arenosis  infestatis  extimum  mappae  gramineae  contiguae 
limitem  versus  oceanum  sistens".  Andersson,  1.  c,  further  completes 
the  description  by  stating  that  the  spikelets  are  shorter  than  in  the 
main  form,  which,  I  think,  must  signify,  that  the  number  of  flowers  is 
less.  But  the  number  of  flowers  in  the  spikelets  both  for  Krok  and 
0.  Dahl  (in  the  above-quoted  flora  of  Blytt)  forms  the  principal  mark 
of  distinction  between  the  two  species. 

However,  it  seems   only   natural   that  the  number  of  flowers  in  the 
spikelet  is  reduced   at   the  same   time  as  the  plant  becomes  smaller  in 
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other  parts.  The  original  material  from  Spitsbergen,  on  which  Anders- 
son  established  his  Cntabrosa  vilfoidea  had  only  tvvo-flovvered  spikelets 
—  hence  the  referring  to  Catahrosa  —  but  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  six  flowers  in  a  spikelet,  indeed  in  rather  large 
specimens,  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  refer  to  var.  arenaria. 
Very  often  the  reduction  goes  still  further  and  no  panicles  at  all  are 
developed ;  this  is  rather  often  to  be  seen  even  in  more  southern  lo- 
calities, viz.,  in  plants  referred  to  var.  arenaria,  but  in  arctic  localities 
it  becomes  still  more  common,  and  generally  only  single  inflorescences 
are  to  be  found.  I  cannot  see  that  a  plant  thus  continually  connected 
with  another  can  rightly  be  looked  upon  as  a  separate  species. 

Even  if  a  single  panicle  is  developed,  that  does  not  imply  that  ripe 
seed  will  be  developed,  probably  that  is  rarely  the  case,  and  the  plant 
is  naturally  cast  upon  vegetative  propagation  for  its  continued  existence 
and  spreading.  Consequently  the  creeping  radicant  stolons  are  develop- 
ed to  a  considerably  larger  extent  than  in  a  form  from  more  favorable 
localities.  Fragments  of  the  stolons  will  easily  be  spread  by  the  ice, 
which  often  reaches  up  to  the  growing-places  of  the  plant  and  which 
can  detach  parts  of  it  and  transport  them.  For  the  very  few  shore  plants 
of  the  Arctic  Regions,  this  mode  of  transport  may  probably  play  an  im- 
portant part,  as  they  are  able  to  sustain  a  longer  immersion  in  salt  water. 

My  Ellesmereland  specimens  are  all  of  them  typical  var.  reptans 
with  small  leaves  and  densely  radicant  stolons,  but  from  Fouike  Fjord 
I  have  specimens  that  come  nearer  to  var.  arenaria  as  they  are  con- 
siderably larger  in  growth  and  have  the  radicant  stolons  less  developed. 
But  the  flowering  was  very  scarce.  In  Ellesmereland  the  plant  was 
always  sterile. 

It  grew  always  near  the  shore-line,  sometimes  in  gravelly  places, 
generally  in  clay  or  mud  soil,  around  lagoons,  &c. 

Occurrence.  Hayes  Sound  region:  Skraling  Island  (1386),  Twin 
Glacier  Valley,  Cape  Viele,  Cape  Rutherford  (450,  1155).  Cocked  Hat 
Island  (1287).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1634);  Harbour  Fjord  at  the 
"green  patch'';  Muskox  Fjord;  Goose  Fjord  at  3rd  quarters.  Yellow  Hill 
and  4th  quarters;  Walrus  Fjord. 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Pribilof  Islands,  St. 
Lawrence  Island,  Arctic  Siberia.  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Finmark. 
The  main  species  is  spread  on  the  shores  of  America,  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  also  found  in  salt-localities  inland,  however  I  doubt  whether  some 
of  the  localities  mentioned  for  Atropis  maritima  in  Ledebour,  F1.  Ross,, 
4,  p.  390,  can  really  be  referred  to  this. 
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Duponticb  Fisheri,  R.  Br. 

D.  Fisheri,  R.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv.,  1823;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  F1.  Arct. ;  Simmons, 
Bot.  Arb. ;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer.;  Britton  &  Brown,  III.  FI. ;  Kjellman,  in 
Vegaexp. ;  Feilden,  F1.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. ;  Andersson  &  Hessei.man,  Spetsb.  karlv. ; 
D.  psilosantha,  Ruprecht,  Symb.  pi.  Ross.;  Ledebour,  1.  c;  Lange,  Consp.  F1. 
Groenl. ;  Macoun,  PI.  Pribilof;  Colpodium  humile,  Lange,  in  Holm,  Nov. 
Zeml.  Veg. 

Fig.  FI.  Dan.,  T.  2521;  Ruprecht,  1.  c,  T.  6. 

As  Nathorst  (Nya  bidr.)  and  Gelert  (1.  c.)  have  pointed  out,  D. 
psilosantha  cannot  be  separated  from  D.  Fisheri.  My  specimens  agree 
most  with  the  descriptions  of  the  former.  I  first  found  this  plant  im- 
mediately before  our  departure  from  the  Goose  Fjord,  and  was  only 
able  to  snatch  a  few  straws  of  it  on  my  way  to  the  boat.  It  seems 
probable  that  it  flowers  rarely,  a.nd  has  not  therefore  been  observed, 
either  in  other  localities,  or  where  it  was  then  found,  in  wet  mossy 
places  below  the  Falcon  Cliff,  a  locality  which  I  had  visited  previously 
several  times.  I  am  very  much  inchned  to  think  that  I  saw  it  also  in 
the  rich  vegetation  of  the  large  valley  on  the  West  side  of  the  Walrus 
Fjord,  which,  however,  was  passed  in  a  forced  march  only,  a  fact  which 
is  the  more  regrettable,  as  there  would  probably  have  been  much 
of  interest  to  find.  In  other  arctic  tracts,  especially  in  Greenland,  the 
plant  is  rare  and  sporadically  appearing. 

Occurrence.     South  coast:  Goose  Fjord,  below  Falcon  Cliff  (4236). 

Distribution:  Northern  Danish  West  Greenland,  Arctic  Ame- 
rican Archipelago  (specimens  seen  from  Baffin  Land  and  the  original 
ones  from  Melville  Island),  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Hudson  Bay 
region,  Alaska,  Pribilof  Islands,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Land  of  the 
Chukches,  Arctic  Siberia,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen, 
Franz  Joseph  Land. 


Poa  glauca,   Vahl. 

p.  glauca,  M.  Vahl,  in  FI.  Dan.,  1790;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  FI.  Arct.;  Lange, 
Consp.  FI.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Kjell- 
man, in  Vegaexp.;  Nathorst,  Nya  bidr.;  Britton  &  Brown,  III.Fl. ;  P.caesia, 
Smith,  FI.  Britt. ;  Greely,  Rep.;  MacoUxN,  PI.  Pribilof;  Ledebour,  FI.  Ross.; 
Hartman,  Skand.  FI. ;  A.  Blytt,  Norg.  FI.;  P.  nenioralis,  Hart,  Bot.  Br. 
Pol.  Exp.;  Glyceria  angustata,  Hart,  1.  c,  ex  p. 

.   Fig.  FI.  Dan.,  T.  964;  Tab.  nostra  9,  fig.  5-6. 

Lange,  1.  c,  p.  173,  has  explained  why  the  name  of  Vahl  is  to  be 
used  for  this  plant  instead  of  that  of  Smith,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  former  has  reference  originally  to  one  form  only  of  the  many 

11 
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in  which  the  species  occui's.  I  have  Jiad  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  how  niy  material  was  to  be  arranged, 
and  only  with  hesitation  T  place  here  two  of  the  forms  mentioned  below. 

It  grows  most  commonly  in  slopes  and  rookeries,  where  it  attains 
its  best  development,  but  it  is  also  often  found  in  poorer  localities,  such 
as  gravel  or  clay  fields,  where  it  becomes  more  stunted,  with  smaller 
and  more  contracted  panicles  and  smaller  spikelets.  Some  forms  may 
resemble  ]\  alpina  rather  much,  and  have  probably  led  to  the  record- 
ing of  that  species  by  several  authors,  as  I  shall  discuss  below. 

Besides  the  common  form,  I  have  among  my  material  also  a  large 
tlourishing  form  which  may  be  called  var.  elatior,  (Anderss.)  Lange, 
and  another  quite  opposite  form  which  was  found  in  clay  fields  in  some 
places  at  the  Jones  Sound  coast.  I  think  this  is  sufficiently  character- 
istic to  deserve  a  description  and  a  name. 

Var.  temiior,  n.  var.:  dense  caespitosa;  culmi  circa  20  cm.  alti, 
graciles,  erecti.  infra  medium  foliosa;  folia  plana,  culmum  latitudine 
duplo  plusve  superantia,  ligula  elongata,  acutiuscula,  vulgo  integra. 
Panicula  angusta,  contracta,  vel  ramis  infimis  patulis,  solitariis  vel 
duobus;  capillaceis  vel  parum  robustioribus.  Spiculae  1  —  pauciflorae, 
anguste  lanceolatae,  violascentes,  quam  in  forma  vulgari  multo  minores. 

I  was,  for  a  time,  inclined  to  identify  this  form  with  P.  attenuata, 
Trinius,  in  Bunge,  Verz.  Altai  Pfl.,  p.  9,  but  that  plant  should  have 
the  leaves  "perangusta,  subconvoluta",  which  does  not  agree  with  my 
plant,  which  must  at  present  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  P.  glaiica. 

In  Fram  Fjord,  I  found  in  loose  sand  in  the  river-valley,  a  form 
which  agrees  with  var.  arenaria,  Hartz,  Fan.  og  Karkr.,  p.  350,  but 
for  the  longer  and  more  pointed  ligule  of  the  Ellesmereland  specimens. 

I  have  still  another  form  in  my  collection,  which  must  for  the 
time  be  referred  to  P.  glauca,  as  a  member  of  its  large  form-series, 
even  if  it  should  perhaps  by  right  have  a  specific  name  of  its  own.  It 
agrees  quite  with  the  description  of  Lange's  var  atroviolacea,  I.  c,  p. 
173,  but  for  its  being  proliferous,  and  also  in  comparing  it  with  the 
originals  of  Lange's  plant  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium,  I  have  found 
it  to  be  like  them  in  every  other  respect,  even  in  points  not  mentioned 
in  the  description.  Lange  has  only  given  his  plant  the  rank  of  variety, 
notwithstanding  which,  he  says  about  it  and  his  other  variety  pallida: 
—  "quae  tam  habita  quam  pluribus  characteribus  a  typo  ita  recedunt, 
ut  facile  species  distinctas  crederem". 

The  variety  atroviolacea  is  (Lange,  1.  c.)  described  as  follows :  — 
"Spithamea,    rigida,    fol.    planis,    caulino    superiore    patulo,    basin     in- 
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florescentiae  subattingeiite,  ligula  elongata;  panincula  virginea  dense 
coarctata,  spiculis  subbifloris,  glumis  longe  acuminatis,  atroviolaceis, 
paleis  basi  viridibiis  alboinarginatis,  apice  purpureo  marginatis". 

It  must  also  seem  peculiar  that  the  characters  are  always  found 
together  which  I  deem  most  important,  viz.,  narrow  spikelets  with  long 
pointed  glumes  and  a  long  pointed  or  erose  ligule.  The  culm  is  rather 
short  and  stout,  and  the  proliferous  Ellesmereland  specimens  have 
generally  only  one  transformed  flower.  As  no  proliferous  form  of  P. 
glauca  is  previously  described,  however  common  this  phenomenon  may 
otherwise  be  within  the  genus,  I  was  rather  doubtful  at  first  whether 
the  plant  could  belong  to  it,  and  I  was  for  a  time  very  much  inclined 
to  refer  it  to  P.  stenantha,  Trinius,  Gram.  gen.  et  spec,  the  description 
of  which,  such  as  it  is  rendered  by  Hooker,  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.,  and 
Gelert,  I.  c,  seemed  to  apply  rather  well  to  it.  Moreover  Kjellman, 
As.  Beringss.  Fan.,  p.  558,  presumes  that  the  P.  stenantha  from  Senja- 
vin  Bay  mentioned  by  Ledebour,  1.  c,  might  in  fact  be  P.  glauca. 
Indeed  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  proliferous  form  of  the  latter 
species  is  found  in  the  Bering  Strait  region,  but  the  real  P.  stenantha, 
which  is  also  very  often  proliferous,  is  rather  a  different  plant,  as  I 
immediately  found  when,  in  London  I  had  access  to  the  original  descrip- 
tion of  Trinius  and  saw  a  great  many  specimens. 

The  original  specimens  of  Lange's  var.  atroviolacea,  to  which  I 
think  it  best  to  refer  my  plant,  are  from  Umanak  in  Danish  Greenland, 
collected  by  Rink,  and  also  specimens  brought  home  by  J.  Vahl  from 
the  same  tract  fully  agree  with  mine,  except  for  the  proliferous  spikelets 
of  the  latter.  But  even  if  there  are  specimens  collected  in  other  parts 
of  Greenland,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  specimens  that  are  referred 
to  it  in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium  do  not  really  belong  to  it.  Even 
Lange  himself,  seems  later  on  to  have  laid  stress  only  upon  the  charac- 
ter expressed  in  the  name  "atroviolacea".  The  smaller  of  the  two 
grasses  figured  in  Suppl.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  65  (P.  stricta)  may  probably  be 
referred  to  the  present  variety. 

My  specimens  of  var.  atroviolacea  f.  prolifera  as  it  may  be  called, 
are  from  a  rather  limited  area  in  the  Goose  Fjord,  where  it  grew  in 
fields  and  slopes  of  stiff  clay. 

Occurrence.  F.  typica.  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart  !). 
Hayes  Sound  region  :  mouth  of  Flagler  Fjord,  Twin  Glacier  Valley  (Hart 
867),  Gape  Rutherford  (302),  Fram  Harbour  (1105),  Cocked  Hat  Is- 
land (1262),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (1256).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  fl667); 
Harbour    Fjord,    "green    patch"    (2157),    slopes    east    of    the    anchorage 
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(2230),  Barren  Vallies  (2392),  Western  sound  (2447),  Seagull  Rock  (2597), 
Big  Valley,  Sir  Inglis  Peak;  Muskox  Fjord;  Goose  Fjord,  Gull  Gove, 
Falcon  Cliff  (2883). 

Var.  elatior.  South  coast:  Harbour  Fjord,  "green  patch"  at  the 
anchorage  (4004).  valley  on  Sir  Inglis  Peak  (2185). 

Var.  tenuior.  South  coast:  Fi'am  Fjord  (1628),  Goose  Fjord  at 
Midday  Knoll  (3504,  3644). 

Var.  arenaria.  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  in  the  Western  valley 
(4243). 

Var.  atroviolacea  f.  prolifera.  South  coast:  Goose  Fjord,  at  the 
Yellow  Hill  (3587)  and  Midday  Knoll  (3500,  3643). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America  and  down  to  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  Rocky  Mountains,  Alaska,  Land  of  the  Chukches,  Arctic 
Siberia,  Altai,  Arctic  Russia,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Scandinavia,  moun- 
tains of  Central  Europe,  Great  Britain,  Iceland. 


Poa  abbreviate,  R.  Br. 

p.  abbreviata,  R.  Brown,  Clilor.  Melv.,  1823;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  F1.  Arct.; 
Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl  ;  Greely,  Rep.;  Simmons, 
Bot.  Arb. ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  Macoun,  PI. 
Pribilof;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeral.;  Andersson  &  Hes- 
selman,  Spetsb.  karlv. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2884. 

This  high-arctic  plant,  which  in  Greenland  belongs  to  the  rare 
ones  that  are  only  found  in  the  northern  parts,  was  in  EUesmereland 
fairly  common,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  a  rich  material 
of  it.  I  cannot  find  the  least  difficulty  in  separating  it  from  either  P. 
cenisia  or  P.  glauca,  to  either  of  which  it  is  often  referred  (cf.  Ge- 
lert, 1.  c,  and  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.). 

It  grew  principally  in  gravelly  slopes,  in  rock  fissures  or  among 
boulders,  rarely  in  clayey  soil  or  in  a  denser  vegetation.  It  flowered 
rather  late,  rarely  before  the  middle  of  July,  but  fruited  richly. 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Dmnbbell  Harbour  (Feilden  !),  Floeberg 
Beach  (Feilden  !).  Grinnell  Land,  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart  !).  Hayes 
Sound  region:  "Fort  Juliane"  (678),  Beitstad  Fjord,  Skriiling  Island 
(1380),  islet  at  Cape  Viele  (1345),  Cape  Rutherford  (314,  1134),  Fram 
Harbour  (1104,  1131),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (1214),  Bedford  Pim  Island 
(Cape  Sabine  (Feilden!),  438  1191,  1253).  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord 
(1610);  Harbour  Fjord  at  the  Barren  Vallies  (2400) ;  Muskox  Fjord  (2118, 
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2652);  Goose  Fjord,  very  common  (2862,   2876,   2999,  3267,  3306,  3390 
3503,  3573,  35S6,  3640,  3957,  4246). 

Distribution:  Northern  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  Ameri- 
can Arcliipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen, 
Franz  Joseph  Land. 

Poa  evagans,  n.  sp. 

Laxe  caespitosa  —  stolonifera,  8—12  cm.  alta,  glabra.  Rhizoma 
tenue,  ramis  suberectis,  vaginis  persistentibus  vestita.  Folia  angusta, 
invokita.  Ligula  protracta,  acuminata,  in  foliorum  culmi  brevior,  truncata 
vel  paulo  lacerata.  Folia  culmi  2—3,  vagina  longa  inflata,  lamina 
brevi,  in  superiore  brevissima.  Culmus  strictus,  infra  medium  foliatus. 
Panicula  2 — 3  cm.  longa,  densissime  contracta,  ovato-cylindracea,  ramis 
brevibus,  capillaribus,  1 — 3  spiculas  gerentibus,  Spiculae  laxae,  vulgo 
3-florae.  Glumae  aequilongae  ad  basin  purpurascentes,  ceterum  mem- 
branaceo-flavescentes,  obsolete  carinatae,  trinerviae,  apicem  versus  erosae. 
Paleae  obtusae,  glumis  simiUimae;  inferior  5-nervia,  ad  basin  pilis 
paucis,  brevibus  instructa,  superior  3-nervia. 

Fig.  Tab.  nostra  8,  fig.  2-7. 

In  habit  this  grass  differs  rather  much  from  the  common  type  of  a 
Poa,  but  there  is  a  certain  resemblance  to  P.  abbreviata,  and  also  to 
P.  glauca,  var.  arenaria,  in  the  company  of  which  it  grew.  I  think 
it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  P.  abbreviata  and  the  specific  name  has 
reference  to  the  difference  from  that  species  in  the  built  of  the  shoot- 
system.  This  manner  of  growth  which  may  be  said  to  hold  the  middle 
place  between  the  caespitose  and  the  creeping  species  of  the  genus,  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  quahty  of  the  locality,  loose  moving  sand.  Gene- 
rally a  few  leafy  shoots  and  one  or  a  couple  of  culms  stood  together 
in  a  little  group,  and  in  digging  out  the  plant,  it  was  found,  that  the 
rhizome-branches  which  were  covered  by  sheaths  of  old  leaves,  converged 
downward  to  a  common  point  of  origin.  Sometimes  rhizome-branches 
would  creep  more  horizontally  for  a  while  before  they  began  to  rise  to 
the  surface. 

The  leaves  of  the  sterile  shoots  have  rather  narrow  sheaths,  and 
are  narrow,  rather'  stiff,  involute.  The  sheaths  of  the  culm  leaves  are 
longer,  very  much  inflated.  Their  lamina  is  very  short,  especially  in  the 
topmost,  where  it  may  be  represented  only  by  a  small  point.  Leaves 
and  culm  are  entirely  glabrous.  The  culm  is  stiff,  erect  and  leafy  only 
as  far  as  the  middle. 
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The  panicle  is  densely  contracted,  almost  cylindrical,  tapering  a 
little  towards  both  ends.  The  branches  from  the  lower  nodes  are  about 
three,  very  short,  thin,  stiff,  and  glabrous,  each  carrying  from  one  to 
three  spikelets.  The  spikelets  are  very  lax  and  during  the  anthesis  — 
I  have  only  seen  it  in  that  state  —  the  flowers  are  spread  open.  Their 
number  in  the  spikelet  is  generally  three. 

The  glumes  are  equally  long,  the  lower  one  is  somewhat  broader, 
and  a  greater  part  of  it  is  purple-brown  than  in  the  upper  one.  The 
greater  part  of  both,  however,  is  membranaceous,  of  a  yellowish,  light- 
brown  colour,  the  nerves  reaching  to  about  the  middle,  3  in  number. 
In  the  pales  there  are  three  stronger  nerves  that  are  visible  through 
the  membranaceous  part  almost  to  the  blunted  end,  and  besides  there 
are  two  shorter  and  feebler  ones  in  the  lower  pale.  Only  the  basal 
part  of  the  glume  and  the  nerves  are  purple,  the  rest  is  membranaceous. 
At  the  base  of  the  lower  pale  there  are  a  few  short  hairs.  In  fruiting 
state  the  plant  was  not  seen,  but  there  were  many  old  culms,  where  the 
glumes  were  generally  all  that  was  left  of  the  whole  spikelet;  sometimes 
also  a  remnant  of  a  withered  flower  was  to  be  seen. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  risk  in  establishing  a  new  species  in  such 
a  genus  as  Poa,  but  my  plant  certainly  cannot  be  united  to  any  other 
arctic  species  of  the  genus,  and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  specimens 
of  it  in  the  rich  London  collections,  or  to  seek  out  a  description  of  a 
species  of  Poa  to  which  it  could  be  referred.  It  may,  however,  be 
possible  that  P.  evagans  is  spread  in  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  and  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  older  English  expeditions,  that  have  never  had 
any  botanist  among  their  members. 

As  already  mentioned,  this  species  grew,  in  the  only  locality  where 
I  found  it,  in  loose  moving  sand  in  a  river  valley  near  the  shore.  When 
found  August  26,  1899,  it  was  in  full  flower. 

Occurrence.     South  coast:  Western  Valley  in  Fram  Fjord  (4267). 

Foa.  alpina,  L. 

This  species  is  recorded  from  north-western  Greenland  and  from 
Ellesmereland,  but  I  have  not  found  it,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
very  little  confidence  in  those  statements.  The  Greenland  specimens 
with  one  exception,  are  probably  kept  in  some  American  collection,  and 
such  also  is  the  case  with  the  specimens  upon  which  the  statements  of 
Greely  and  Wetherill  are  based  (from  Discovery  Harbour,  resp. 
"north  side  of  Jones  Sound"  =  neighbourhood  of  Fram  Fjord).     These 
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I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  about,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  are  to  be  beHeved  in,  as  the  authors  by  whom  these  collec- 
tions are  treated  have  made  rather  many  mistakes  in  other  cases  (except 
Wetherill),  and  as  there  is  a  considerable  probability  that  forms  of 
P.  glaiica  or  P.  ceniala  which  may  bear  a  rather  deceptive  resemblance 
to  P.  alpina,  might  have  been  taken  for  it  (cf.  P.  cenisia).  This  view 
receives  considerable  further  support  in  the  fact  that  no  specimens  from 
the  localities  mentioned  for  P.  alpina  by  Hart  (Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  p. 
41)  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  at  Kew  and  in  the  Nat.  Hist. 
Museum.  Hart  records  P.  alpina  besides  from  Disco  also  from  Bes- 
sels  Bay  in  noith-western  Greenland,  from  Discovery  Harbour  and 
Walrus  Island  in  Grinnell  Land,  and  from  Cape  Sabine,  but  as  no 
specimens  exist  to  confirm  his  statements,  I  think  that  the  species  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  EUesmereland  flora. 


Poa  la,xa,  Haenke. 

This  species  also  is  recorded  by  Greely  from  Discovery  Harbour, 
and  Hart  has  it  as  a  form  of  P.  flexiiosa.  1  have,  however,  seen  no 
specimens  to  bear  out  the  later  statement,  and  I  think  it  most  right  to 
exclude  this  also  from  the  tlora,  notwithstanding  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  plant  could  perhaps  have  reached  so  far  north.  However, 
Gelert  in  OsTENFELD,  Fl.  Arct.,  p.  124,  who  gives  several  localities  in 
the  Arctic  American  Archipelago  for  it,  has  excluded  Grinnell  Land. 


Poa  cenisia,  All. 

p.  cenisia,  Allionf,  Auct.  Flor.  Ped.,  1789;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  Fl.  Arcl. ;  Kruuse, 
List  E.  Greenl. ;  Greely,  Rep.;  Bbitton  &  Brown,  RI.  Fl.;  Ledebour,  Fl. 
Ross.;  Hartman.  Skand.  Fl. ;  Kruuse,  Jan  May.;  P.  fiexuosa,  Host,  Ic.  descr. 
gram.  Austr. ;  Wahlenberg,  Fl.  Carp.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Nathorst, 
N.  W.  Gronl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.,  ex  p.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ; 
Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Nathorst,  Nya  bidr. ;  P.  arctica,  R.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv.; 
Greely,  1.  c;  Hooker,  1.  c. ;  Macoun,  PI.  Pribilof;  Ledebour,  1.  c. ;  Kjellman  & 
LuNDSTROM,  Fan.  Nov.  Semi.;  P.  filipes,  Lange,  I.e.;  P.  trichopoda,  Lange,  Fl. 
Dan.,  Fasc.  49,  et  1.  c. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2529,  2885;  Host,  1.  c,  T.  26;  Sv.  Bot,  T.  70*. 

As  for  the  definition  of  this  species  I  can  only  agree  with  Gelert, 
1.  c.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  apart  from  P.  pratensis,  from  which 
it  differs  principally  in  characters  of  habit.  Proliferous  forms  can  hardly 
be  referred  with  certainty  to  either  of  them. 
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P.  cenisia  is  one  of  the  most  common  grasses  in  Ellesmereland 
and  is  rarely  lacking  in  somewhat  moist  places,  in  slopes  and  rookeries; 
and,  if  only  the  water  supply  is  sufficient,  it  is  commonly  found  also  in 
rockledges  and  in  depressions  of  gravel-  or  clay-fields.  Generally  the 
culms  stand  more  or  less  isolated  and  the  creeping  stolons  are  well 
developed,  but  in  a  dense  vegetation  it  may  go  over  to  a  rather 
caespitose  mode  of  growth,  with  short  stolons  only  (2653,  4000).  I 
think  that  such  forms  have  led  to  the  statements  about  P.  alpina 
mentioned  above.  I  had  made  the  same  mistake  myself  during  my 
stay  in  the  Harbour  Fjord,  but  afterwards  it  proved  that  there  was  no 
P.  alpina  in  the  collection. 

In  Ellesmereland  P.  cenisia  is  not  often  proliferous  as  it  seems;  I 
have  only  a  few  specimens  which  I  think  ought  to  be  referred  here. 
Such  forms  doubtless  are  comprised  in  P.  stricta,  Lindeberg,  Resa  i 
Norge;  Gelert,  1.  c,  p.  122  refers  this  as  well  as  P.  colpodea,  Th. 
Fries,  Till.  Spetsb.  Fan.  Fl,  p.  138,  to  P.  pratensis,  as  "viviparous'' 
forms  of  it.  I  do  not  indeed  doubt  that  forms  of  P.  pratensis  are  com- 
prised under  that  name;  as  I  have  examined  the  collection  of  "P.  s^Wda" 
in  the  herbarium  of  the  Botanical  Museum  of  Lund,  revised  by  Lindeberg 
himself,  I  think,  I  can  assert  that  there  are  also  forms  of  P.  cenisia 
and  P.  laxa,  probably  also  of  P.  glaiica  included.  Some  bear  a  rather 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  form  wich  I  have  above  referred  to  the 
latter  species  as  its  proliferous  state.  It  is,  however,  hardly  possible  to 
form  a  precise  opinion  about  the  affinity  of  such  forms,  as  the  different 
parts  of  the  spikelet  becomes  so  entirely  altered  when  it  gets  proliferous. 

Occurrence.  North  coast  (Hart).  Grinnell  Land,  common  as 
far  as  may  be  judged  by  the  statements  of  Hart.  Hayes  Sound  region, 
common;  specimens  from:  Skraling  Island  (1379),  Cape  Viele  (864), 
Eskimopolis  (837).  Cape  Rutherford  (303,  449),  Fram  Harbour  (289, 1108), 
Bedford  Pim  Island  (279,  439,  1124,  1257).  In  the  Stein  collection  from 
Weyprecht  Islands  (Holm).  South  coast,  common;  specimens  from: 
Fram  Fjord  (1603),  Harbour  Fjord  (2157,  2172,  2242,  2541,  2589,  2653, 
4000,  4003),  Goose  Fjord  (3432,  3490,  3497,  3641).  West  coast:  Rein- 
deer Cove;  Braskerud  Plain  (701,  leg.  Isachsen).  The  proliferous  form 
from  Seagull  Rock  in  the  Harbour  Fjord  (2579)  and  Falcon  Cliff  in  the 
Goose  Fjord  (2881). 

Distribution:  all  over  the  Arctic  Regions  and  also  in  Labrador, 
Rocky  Mountains,  islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  Kamshatka,  Altai,  Hima- 
layas, Scandinavian  and  Central  European  mountains,  Iceland. 
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Post  prat  en  sis,  L. 

p.  pratensis,  Linnaeus,  Sp.    plant.,  .1753;    Gelert,    in  Ostenfeld,    F1.  Arct. ;   Lange, 
Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb  ; 
Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;    Britton  &  Brown,    III    Fl.;    Kjellman,    in  Vegaexp.; 
Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml.;  Nathorst,  Nya  bidr. 
Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  88;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1444;   Tab.  nostra  8,  fig.  1  (f.  proUfera). 

The  few  specimens  of  this  species  which  I  have  brought  home, 
seem  best  referable  to  var.  alpigena,  N.  M.  Blytt,  Norg.  Fl.  They 
are  found  in  places  of  old  Eskimo  habitation,  which  accords  well  with 
what  Lange,   1.  c,  p.  177,   mentions  about  its  appearance  in  Greenland. 

At  the  Jones  Sound  coast  I  only  found  proliferous  forms  that  I 
could  refer  to  this,  that  is  to  say  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  about  their 
place  (cf.  P.  cenisia).  Especially  is  it  doubtful  whether  the  proliferous 
Poa  from  the  Falcon  Cliff  (4008)  which  was  found  in  company  with 
P.  cenisia  ought  not  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  latter.  But  the  little 
that  could  be  seen  of  the  structure  of  the  pales,  pointed  rather  to  P. 
pratensis,  as  the  pale  was  tolerably  distinctly  veined,  with  long-haired 
veins.  The  proliferous  form  was  found  elsewhere  in  open  gravelly  or 
somewhat  clayey  soil. 

Occurrence.  Hayes  Sound:  Skriih'ng  Island  (1361),  Cape  Viele 
(4248).  Proliferous  forms  from  the  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Western  valley  (1635);  Goose  Fjord,  Falcon 
Cliff  (4008),   gravel-ridge  east  of  3rd  quarters  (3480). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago  (specimens  only  seen  from  Beechey  Island  in  North  Devon), 
Western  Arctic  and  Temperate  North  America  (partly  introduced  ac- 
cording to  Britton  &  Brown,  1.  c),  in  Asia  from  the  New  Siberian 
Islands  and  the  arctic  coast  far  southwards,  all  over  Europe,  Novaja 
Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Franz  Joseph  Land,  Faeroes,  Iceland,  Southern 
South  America. 


Pleuropogon  Sabinei,  R.  Br. 

p.  Sabinei,  R.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv.,  1823;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  Fl.  Arct.; 
Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gionl.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.,  2;  Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greenl.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb.;  Taylor,  Fl.  pi.  Baffin  B.;  Hooker, 
Account  Walker;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  Britton  &  Brown,  III.  Fl.;  Kjellman, 
in  Vegaexp. ;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. 

Fig.  R.  Brown,    1.  c,   T.  D;    Nordenskiold,   Vegas  filrd,   1,  p.  318; 
Ostenfeld,  1.  c,  fig.  90;  Tab,  nostra  10. 

As  I  thought    it    very    probable,    that   this   interesting  plant,  which 
was    previously    found    both    by   Nathorst  in  north-western  Greenland 
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and  by  others  in  several  places  in  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  might  occur 
also  in  Ellesmereland,  I  kept  a  constant  lookout  for  it  in  all  ponds  and 
lakelets,  that  were  visited  in  my  excursions.  In  the  Hayes  Sound 
district,  however,  my  search  was  in  vain,  but  in  P'ram  Fjord  it  was 
found,  and  later  on  in  several  places  in  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  land. 

It  appeared  in  two  forms,  one  growing  in  the  water  of  pools  and 
lakelets  and  having  long  floating  leaves  like  those  of  Ghjceria  fliiitans 
and  another  which  grew  in  furrows  of  the  soil  or  other  places,  where 
it  had  doubtless  been  flooded  early  in  the  summer  but  stood  perfectly 
dry  when  flowering.  This  f.  terrestris  had  a  culm  only  4 — 6  inches 
high,  and  leaves  which  were  only  a  couple  of  inches.  The  panicle  also 
had  fewer  and  smaller  spikelets.  It  could,  however,  be  hardly  anything 
but  a  form  due  to  less  favorable  conditions  of  growth.  The  figures  of 
the  plant  that  exist  in  the  literature  apply  most  nearly  to  this  form, 
whereas  the  f.  aquatica  with  the  longer  culm,  of  which  only  the  upper- 
most part  and  the  panicle  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  which 
the  long  basal  leaves  float,  has  never  been  figured. 

Occurrence.  South  coast:  Fram  Fjord,  both  forms  rather  com- 
monly spread,  the  f.  aquatica  both  in  lakes  and  pools  in  the  Western 
valley  (1600)  and  in  the  valley  at  the  bottom  of  the  fjord;  the  f.  ter- 
restris also  in  several  places  along  the  west  side  (1666);  Goose  Fjord: 
east  of  3rd  winter  quarters  (3434,  f.  terrestris);  in  lakelets  on  the  low 
land  between  the  Goose  Fjord  and  the  bottom  of  the  Walrus  Fjord ; 
here  also  f.  terrestris;  Walrus  Fjord,  f.  aquatica  abundant  in  the  great 
valley  on  the  west  side. 

Distribution:  Northern  East  and  West  Greenland  (in  a  few 
localities  only),  Arctic  American  Archipelago  (several  localities  besides 
the  original  one  in  Melville  Island),  Arctic  America  (a  specimen  from 
Ross's  voyage,  1829—33,  probably  from  Boothia  Felix,  in  the  Nat. 
Hist.  Mus.),  Arctic  Siberia,  Altai,   Novaja  Semlja,   Franz   Joseph  Land. 

Catabrosa  cilgida,  (Soland.)  Fr. 

Agrostis  algida,  Solander,  in  Phipps,  Voy.  N.  Pole,  1774;  Wahi.exberg,  F1.  Lapp.; 
Catabrosa  algida.  Fries,  Mantissa  3,  1842;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Nat- 
HORST,  N,  W.  Gronl. ;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ; 
Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karJv. ;  Phippsia  algida, 
R.  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv. ;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  Fl.  Arct.;  Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greenl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown, 
111.  Fl.;  Macoun,  pi.  Pribilof;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. ;  Kruuse,  Jan  May.; 
Ph.  monandra,  Hooker.  1.  c. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1505;  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  545;  ^VAHLENBERG,  1.  c,  T.  1. 
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As  this  plant,  especially  through  C.  concinna,  Th.  Fr.,  stands  in 
near  affinity  to  the  species  of  the  genus  Catabrosa,  there  is  hardly 
any  cause  for  taking  up  the  genus  Phippsia  again.  C.  algida,  as 
Andersson  &  Hesselman,  1.  c,  also  observe,  is  one  of  the  first  grasses 
to  flower  —  I  found  it  flowering  in  June  —  but  it  may  be  found  still 
flowering  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  as  different  individuals  attain  to 
flowering  at  very  different  times.  Ripe  fruit  was  seen  already  in  July. 
It  is  rather  variable  as  to  size,  ramosity  of  the  panicle,  etc.,  and  was  found 
both  in  wet  places  among  moss,  around  pools,  and  in  inundated  clay 
fields,  and  also  in  rookeries  and  other  manured  places  where  it  becomes 
especially  large  and  thriving.  Hart,  1.  c,  p.  40,  also  speaks  of  it  as 
"growing  in  mud  by  the  sea  edge  on  ground  which  is  flooded  by  spring- 
tides", but  I  have  never  seen  it  so  near  the  shore  line. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Bay,  Radmore  Harbour, 
Norman  Lockyer  Island  (Hart).  Hayes  Sound  region  rather  common: 
Beitstad  Fjord,  Cape  Rutherford  (307),  Fram  Harbour  (290,  453,  1415), 
Cocked  Hat  Island  (1264),  Bedford  Pirn  Island  (274,  1196,  1258).  South 
coast:  Harbour  Fjord,  Big  Valley,  Lake  Valley,  Spade  Point  (1798,  2526), 
Barren  Vallies  (2389),  Western  Sound;  Muskox  Fjord;  Goose  Fjord, 
very  common   (3335).     West  coast:    along  the  Hell  Gate  to  Lands  End, 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Ar- 
chipelago, Arctic  America,  Alaska,  Pribilof  Islands,  Arctic  Siberia  and 
Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Franz  Joseph  Land,  Northern 
Scandinavia,  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen. 

Trisetum  spicatum,  (L.)  Right. 

Aira  spicata,  Linxaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  Ed.  1,  1753,  n.  7,  p.  6i,  non  n.  1,  p.  63;  Sp. 
plant,  Ed.  2;  A.  subspicata,  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  10;  Trautvetter,  Consp. 
FI.  Nov.  Semi. ;  Trisetum  subspicatum,  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  Nouv.  Agrostogr.. 
1812;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  F1.  Arct.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse, 
List  E.  Greenl. ;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Hart,  Rot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Simmons, 
Prel.  Rep.  et  Rot.  Arb.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Ror.  Amer.;  Rritton  &  Rrown,  111.  Fl.; 
Macoun,  pi.  Pribilof;  Kjellmax,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml; 
Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  Hartman,  Skand.  Fl.;  Avena  sub- 
spicata, Clairville,  Man.  Suisse;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  A.  airoides,  Koeler, 
Descr.  gram.;  Trisetum  airoides,  Roemer  &  Schultes,  Syst.  Vcg. ;  Neuman  & 
Ahlfvengren,  Sv.  Fl.;  T.  subspicatum  \ar.  molle,  Gray,  Rot.  N.  Un.  St.;  Greely, 
Rep.;  T.  spicatum,  Richter,  PI.  Europ. 

Fig.  Sv.  Boi,  T.  722;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  228. 

The  confusion  concerning  the  correct  name  of  this  plant,  is  due 
principally  to  an  error  in  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  Ed.  1.  Here,  under  the 
genus  Aira,    as    n.  1   is    described    (p.  63)   a    species,    A.  spicata,    the 
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home  of  which  is  recorded  as  "India",  but  on  the  next  page  as  n.  7  an 
A.  spicata  again  appears,  which  is  said  to  he  found  in  "Lapponia". 
In  tlie  "Errala"  however  tlie  nnnie  of  the  first  "4.  spicata"  is  corrected 
to  "indiciim'',  whereas  the  second  "A.  spicata''  is  upheld.  But  in  the 
next  work  where  he  treats  these  species,  Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  10,  Vol.  2,  p. 
873(1759),  both  names  are  altered,  the  first  plant  now  is  called  A.  indica 
and  the  second  A.  siibspicata  (it  is  evident,  that  no  other  plant  can 
be  meant  as  the  short  description  from  the  Sp.  plant,  is  here  re- 
printed: "A.  fol.  planis,  panic,  spicata,  flosc.  medio  aristatis;  arista  reflexa 
laxiore'').  Probably  Linnaeus  has  at  the  time  forgotten  his  own  cor- 
rection or  he  has  then  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  name  used  for  two  quite 
different  plants  (at  the  same  time)  must  be  entirely  omitted.  But  when, 
1763,  he  published  the  second  editon  of  Sp.  plant.,  he  took  another 
view  of  the  matter,  as  there  the  two  plants  are  called  A.  indica  and  A. 
spicata  in  correspondence  with  the  correction  to  the  first  edition.  As 
Linnaeus  has  himself  corrected  the  error  in  the  Sp.  plant.,  Ed.  1,  his  first 
species  name  ''spicata'  must  be  upheld  for  our  plant  and  not  the  second 
"siibspicata",  which  he  has  himself  again  abandoned.  To  revive  the  name 
Avena  airoides  of  Koeler  (1802)  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  as  both 
names  of  Linnaeus  are  prior  to  it.  To  the  genus  Trisetiim  the  species 
was  referred  by  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  but  as  he  used  the  species  name 
"subspicatum",  Richter  is  to  be  quoted  in  stead  of  him  for  the  re- 
ferring of  the  plant  to  that  genus. 

In  Ellesmereland  the  species  is  found  pricipally  in  slopes  and  rock 
ledges,  especially  in  rookeries  and  other  places  with  a  richer  soil.  In 
the  Hayes  Sound  district  I  have  not  found  it. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  on  Mount  Gartmel  and  Bellot  Island 
in  Lady  Franklin  Bay  (Hart),  also  in  Greely's  list.  South  coast: 
especially  in  the  archaean  territory;  Fram  Fjord  in  several  places  (1609, 
1665);  Harbour  Fjord  at  Seagull  Rock  (2586),  Lake  Valley,  "green  patch" 
at  the  anchorage  (2154,  4001),  Barren  Vallies,  Western  Sound;  South 
Cape;  Muskox  Fjord;  Goose  Fjord,  rather  rare,  east  of  3rd  ciuarters 
(3479),  Gull  Cove  (in  the  rookery). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Ar- 
chipelago, Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Canada,  in  the  higher  mountains 
down  to  North  Carolina,  New  Mexico  and  California,  Alaska,  Pribilof 
Islands,  Arctic  Siberia,  Kamshatka,  Altai,  Caucasus,  Ural,  Arctic  Russia, 
Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern  Scandinavia,  mountains  of  Central 
Europe,  Iceland,  Columbia,  Peru,  Southern  South  America,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  Campbell  Islands,  Tasmania. 
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Aira  caespitosa,  L. 
var.  arctica,,  (Trin.)  m. 

A.  arctica,  Trinius,  Gram.  gen.  et  spec,  1831;  Rothrock,  FI.  Alaska;  Beschampsia 
hrevifolia,  R.  BRdWN,  Chlor.  Melv.,  1823;  Greely,  Rep.;  Hooker,  FI.  Bor. 
Amer.;  Seemann,  FI.  W.  Esk.  land.;  Ledebour,  FI.  Ross.;  Aira  brevifolia, 
Lange,  Consp.  FI.  Groenl.;  Hartz,  Fan.  og  Karkr.;  Simmons,  Bot.  Arb. ;  A. 
caespitosa  var.  brevifolia,  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  FI.  Arct. ;  K.jellmax,  in 
Vegaexp. ;  Trautvetter,  Consp.  FI.  Nov.  Semi. ;  A.  caespitosa  var.  horealis, 
Trautvetteb,  1.  c. ;  Andersson  «fc  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  kiirlv.  (?);  Aira  caespi- 
tosa var.,  Trinius,  Spec,  gram.;  A.  caesp.  f.  alpina,  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl. 
(ex  p.?);  Beschampsia  caespitosa,  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  non  Aira  brevi- 
folia, PuRSH,  FI.  Araer.  sept.;  nee  A.  caespitosa  *  hrevifolia,  M.  v.  Bieber- 
sTEiN,  FI.  Taur.  Cauc. ;  nee  A.  caesp.  var.  hrevifolia,  Hartman,  Skand.  FI., 
Ed.  2;  nee  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. 

Fig.  Trinius,  Spec.  Gram.,  3,  T.  256;  Tab.  nostra  9,  fig.  7. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  plant  which  Rob.  Brown,  1.  c,  p.  33—34, 
described  as  Deschampsia  brevifolia  seems  so  very  unlike  Aira 
caespitosa,  that  one  does  not  even  think  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
genus.  But  on  closer  examination  it  appears,  that  only  relative  charac- 
ters separate  them :  the  arctic  plant  is  small  and  short,  coarsely  built, 
with  short,  often  somewhat  involute  leaves  and  coarse  more  or  less  inflated 
sheaths.  The  culm  leaves,  especially  the  uppermost  one,  are  very  short, 
sometimes  reduced  nearly  to  the  sheath  alone.  The  panicle  is  generally 
densely  contracted,  almost  spike-like.  Brown,  who  had  only  seen  a 
few  specimens  collected  in  Melville  Island,  could  hardly  realize  that  a 
plant  of  so  different  a  habit  could  belong  to  A.  caespitosa,  and  still  it 
would  be  tempting  enough  to  uphold  it  as  a  species,  did  not  intermedi- 
ate forms  connect  it  with  the  type  of  the  species  in  America  as  well 
as  in  Asia.  Hooker,  1.  c,  records  a  /i  major,  which  "seems  almost  to 
unite  D.  hrevifolia  and  D.  caespitosa" ,  and  Trinius,  who  doubtless 
had  had  a  larger  material  of  intermediate  forms  at  his  disposal,  does 
not  hesitate  to  reduce  the  species  of  R.  Brown  to  a  form  of  the  latter 
(Spec,  gram.,  3,  T.  256).  The  same  is  done  by  later  authors,  who  have 
studied  those  connecting  forms  (cf.  works  of  Trautvetter,  Kjellman, 
and  others  quoted  above). 

Authentic  specimens  of  the  grass,  which  Trinius,  Gram.  gen.  et 
spec,  p.  56,  calls  A.  arctica,  I  have  not  seen,  but  on  the  authority  of 
Trinius  himself  (figure  quoted  above)  and  Ledebour,  1.  c,  4,  p.  422,  I 
must  assume  it  to  be  the  same  form  as  Brown  described.  Then  the 
name  of  Trinius  must  be  used,  as  that  of  Brown  must  be  cancelled 
on  several  accounts,  viz.,  Pursh  had  already,  1814  (I.  c),  described  an 
Aira  hrevifolia  from  "the  plains   of  Missouri"    with   the  addition   "this 
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grass  is  the  most  common  in  these  plains."  What  he  understood  by 
this  name  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out,  as  1  have  seen  no  spe- 
cimens and  as  I  have  not  found  it  mentioned  by  later  authors,  not  even 
as  a  synonym.  The  Index  Kewensis  has  it  as  an  upheld  species,  not 
as  a  synonym.  Moreover  there  exists  yet  another  older  Aira  with  the 
same  name,  that  of  Marschall  v.  Bieberstein,  quoted  above,  and  that 
in  fact  is  a  variety  of  A.  caespitosa.  Hartman,  1.  c,  p.  25,  has  also 
reduced  it  to  a  variety  when  he,  quite  rightly  as  I  think,  identified  a 
plant  from  Jiimlland  with  the  sub-species  described  by  Bieberstein. 
This  name,  conseipiently  as  the  oldest,  must  be  used  for  the  plant  which 
is  found  in  several  places  in  northern  countries  (Faeroes,  Iceland,  Green- 
land) as  well  as  in  higher  mountains  (Caucasus,  Jamtland),  and  which 
is  distinguished  by  its  short  and  coarse  leaves,  but  has  an  open,  long- 
branched  panicle.  This  is  widely  different  from  the  high-arctic  form, 
whicii  must  bear  the  name  given  by  Trinius. 

To  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  true  var.  hrevifolia,  where  Gelert, 
1.  c,  p.  113,  has  it,  the  synonym  var.  horealis,  Trautv.  must  be  refer- 
red, as  this  author,  1.  c,  p.  86,  quotes  Trinius,  Spec.  Gram.,  T.  256  B, 
representing  a  specimen  of  var.  arctica  from  Unalaschka,  which  entirely 
agrees  with  the  arctic  ones. 

The  var.  hrevifolia  of  Nathorst,  from  Ivsugigsok  in  north-western 
Greenland  will  be  mentioned  under  the  next  species;  his  plant  under  the 
same  name  from  Hare  Island  in  Danish  Greenland  is  a  small  form  of 
var.  hrevifolia,  M.  v,  Bieberst.  But  a  plant  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
referred  to  var.  arctica  is  also  found  in  Greenland,  by  Hartz  at  Hold 
with  Hope  (1.  c,  p  348)  and  probably  already  by  the  German  expedi- 
tion in  1870.  The  Grinnell  Land  plant  of  Hart  is  quite  the  same  as 
mine  from  the  south  coast,  and  consequently  I  assume  that  of  Greely 
also  to  be  the  same. 

Kjellman,  Sib.  Nordk.  Fan.  Fl.,  p.  274,  mentions  A.  caespitosa  as 
one  of  the  typical  plants  of  the  "rutmark"  (polygon-fields);  in  Ellesmere- 
land  also  it  was  generally  found  in  clay  fields.  Sometimes  it  formed 
large  tufts  in  wet  soil  or  in  shallow  water,  it  was  rarely  found  in  a 
denser  vegetation.  It  flowered  late,  hardly  before  the  beginning  of 
August. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (Hart,  Greely). 
South  coast:  Fram  Fjord,  in  the  Western  valley,  along  the  river  (1636); 
Muskox  Fjord,  inner  part  (2141);  Goose  Fjord,  rather  common  in  the 
clay  fields;  specimens  from  Goose  Valley  (3271),  Ptarmigan  Gorge 
(3389),    east  of  3rd  quarters  (3438,  3485),    Midday  Knoll  (4245),  Yellow 
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Hill  (3577),  Falcon  Cliff  (3789).     West  coast:  Lands  End,  between  Eids- 
fjord  and  Baumann  Fjord,  Coal  Bay. 

Distribution:  Northern  East  Greenland  (cf.  above),  Arctic  Ameri- 
can Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Sitcha,  Unalaschka,  Pribilof  Islands, 
Arctic  Siberia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen  (?).  The  main  species  is 
spread  far  to  the  south,  and  even  in  Southern  South  America,  Tas- 
mania, and  New  Zealand. 


Aira  fiexuosa,  L. 

A.  fiexuosa,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant,  1753;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  FI.  Arct.;  Lange, 
Consp.  F'l.  GroenL;  Simmons,  Bot.  Arb.;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Feilden 
&  Geld  ART,  Fl.  Kolguev;  A.  caespitosa  var.  brevifolia,  Nathorst,  N.  W. 
Gronl.,  ex  p. ;  Deschampsia  fiexuosa,  Britton  &  Brown,  HI.  Fl. ;  Ledebour, 
Fl.  Ross. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  157,  1322. 

The  form  in  which  A.  flexuosa  appears  in  its  only  known  locality 
in  Ellesmereland  is  rather  peculiar  and  different  from  its  southern  forms. 
In  its  matlike  growth,  with  the  numerous  rather  long  leaves,  it  is 
reminiscent  to  a  certain  degree  of  A.  setacea,  Huds.,  but  the  leaves 
are  flat  and  the  resemblance  is  quite  limited  to  the  mode  of  growlh. 
It  shows  more  resemblance  to  A.  fiexuosa  var.  montana  f.  pallida, 
Berlin,  Karlv.  sv.  exp.  Gronl,  p.  77,  described  from  Ivigtut  in  southern 
Greenland.  Equally  with  this  it  has  a  straight  awn  which  is  included 
within  the  glumes  on  account  of  its  shortness.  This,  however,  may  be 
due  to  the  young  state  in  which  the  specimens  had  to  be  collected  as 
we  were  to  leave  the  place  where  it  grew.  During  the  whole  summer 
I  had  given  my  attention  to  the  large  mats  of  the  beautifully  green 
grass,  which  was,  however,  sterile  and  could  not  be  determined.  When 
I  was  obhged  to  take  specimens  of  it,  August  4,  1899,  it  had  just  begun 
to  show  its  panicles. 

The  dense  mats,  growing  among  moss  at  the  edge  of  a  pond, 
consisted  of  numerous  sterile  shoots  with  long,  narrow,  soft  and  lax 
leaves.  The  culms  at  the  time  mentioned,  were  quite  short,  even  the 
most  developed  had  not  yet  brought  the  base  of  the  panicles  above  the 
top  of  the  leaves.  The  panicle-branches  were  almost  glabrous,  2 — 3 
from  each  node;  the  spikelets  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  the 
glumes  reaching  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  spikelet.  Gener- 
ally one  flower  only  was  developed  in  the  spikelet;  both  pales  had 
awns  reaching  to  their  top  or  thereabout.  The  awn  was  straight  and 
not   twisted,    but   probably   it  might   have   become  more  Hke  the  typical 
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one  of  A.  flexuosa,  if  llie  specimens  had  been  allowed  to  develop 
further. 

This  form  perhaps  deserved  a  name,  but  as  my  materiel  is  so  small 
and  little-satisfying,  I  will  not  establish  any  new  variety  on  it. 

By  this  find,  the  area  of  A.  flexuosa  becomes  extended  nearly  10° 
to  the  north  of  the  highest  northern  places,  whence  it  is  previously  re- 
corded (Kolguev  Island,  and  Godhavn  (69°  14')  in  Danish  Greenland). 
However  it  grows  also  in  a  locality  between  the  latter  and  the  Ellesmere- 
land  one;  Nathorst's  Aira  from  Ivsugigsok  near  Cape  York  (76°  8') 
has  proved  to  be  the  same  as  mine  from  Fram  Harbour.  Probably  it 
is  a  pioneer  of  the  species  which  has  reached  so  far  north  where  the 
plant  can  hardly  develop  fruit.  The  year  1899  was  rather  favorable, 
but  still  the  plant  had  only  just  begun  to  show  its  panicles  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  and,  as  there  were  no  old  ones  from  preceding  years 
to  be  seen  in  the  mats  of  leaves,  I  presume  that  the  flowering  is  rare, 
and  that  ripe  fruit  is  very  seldom  developed.  If  that  is  so,  it  must 
have  little  chance  of  spreading,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  develop- 
ment of  the  vegetative  system.  The  dense  mats  which  it  forms,  are 
such  as  not  to  be  easily  overlooked,  but  still  I  may  have  done  so,  for 
instance  during  the  excursions  early  in  the  summer,  to  the  interior  of 
Hayes  Sound. 

Occurrence.  East  coast:  at  the  largest  pond  on  the  North  side 
of  Fram  Harbour  (1412). 

Distribution:  Southern  East  Greenland,  West  Greenland,  La- 
brador, Canada,  New  Foundland  and  down  to  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  North-western  America,  Siberia  (not  in  the  arctic  parts), 
Himalayas,  Caucasus,  all  over  Europe,  Faeroes,  Iceland,  Southern  South 
America,  Falkland  Islands. 

Arctagrostis  latifolia,  (R.  Br.)  Griseb. 

Colpodium  latifolium,  R,  Brown,  Chlor.  Melv.,  1823;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ; 
Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et 
Bot.  Arb. ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi. 
Nov.  Zeml. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  kiirlv. ;  Ardagrostis  latifolia, 
Grisebach,  in  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  Fl.  Arct.;  Kruuse, 
List  E.  Greenl;  Greely,  Rep.;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  FL;  Macoun,  PL 
Pribilof. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  23il;  Ostenfeld,  1.  c,  fig.  82. 

The  Ellesmereland  specimens  generally  are  not  very  large,  but  in 
especially  favorable  years  such  as  1902,  they  may  reach  a  height  of 
15  inches    or    more,    and    the    panicles    become    more   open.     Then  the 
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plant  probably  represents  the  var,  arundinacea,  such  as  it  is  described 
by  Grisebach,  I.  c,  p.  435  ( Vilfa  arundinacea,  Trinius,  Gram,  unifl.). 
Besides,  I  have  also  found  another  quite  opposite  form  which  is  much 
slenderer  in  all  parts  than  the  main  form ;  however  it  grows  among 
the  latter.  The  leaves  are  only  half  as  broad  as  in  the  type,  the 
panicle  is  smaller,  narrower,  and  less  dense.  Probably  it  is  such  a 
form  which  Hooker,  1.  c,  p.  238,  has  described  as  Colp.  pauciflorum. 

This  grass  grew  in  more  or  less  wet  places,  in  swamps,  along 
brooks,  and  in  clay  fields,  rarely  abundant.  Generally  the  panicle  first 
protruded  late  in  the  summer,  only  in  1902  I  saw  it  in  flower  about 
the  beginning  of  August. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour,  Shift  Rudder 
Bay  (Hart,  Greely).  Hayes  Sound  region:  Twin  Glacier  Valley  (870), 
Cape  Viele  (863),  P^skimopolis  (835),  Lastraea  Valley  (853);  Cape  Ruther- 
ford in  the  plateau  and  the  slopes  (1154)  as  also  in  the  vallies.  South 
coast:  Fram  Fjord  in  several  places  (1624);  Harbour  Fjord,  Big  Valley 
(2335),  Lake  Valley,  Spade  Point.  Barren  Vallies  (2387),  Western  sound, 
Sir  Inglis  Peak;  Muskox  Fjord,  abundant  in  clay  fields  around  the 
Goose  and  W^alrus  Fjords,  where  it  was  also  spread  in  the  higher 
tracts  and  especially  flourishing  there  in  1902;  specimens  from  the  low- 
land east  of  3rd  quarters  (3435).  West  coast;  Coal  Bay  in  Baumann 
Fjord.  Here  also  the  narrow-leaved  variety  was  found  (3856),  which 
had  previously  been  seen  on  the  south  coast  in  the  Big  Valley  in 
Harbour  Fjord  (4249). 

Distribution:  Northern  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  Ame- 
rican Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Hudson  Bay  region,  Alaska,  Pribilof 
Islands,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Siberia  down  to  Baical  and  Altai,  Arctic 
Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Finmark. 


Alopecurus  alpinus,  Sm, 

A.  alpinus,  Smith,  Engl.  Bot,  1802;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  F1.  Arct. ;  Lange,  Consp. 
Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br. 
PoL  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Simmons,  Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor. 
Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  Macoun,  PI.  Pribilof;  Kjellman,  in  Vegaexp. ; 
Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Feilden,  FI.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. ;  Andersson  &  He&selman, 
Spetsb.  karlv. ;  A.  ovatus,  Hornemann,  Fl.  Dan.,  Fasc.  27. 
Fig.  Engl.  Bot.,  T.  1126;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1565. 

The    species    is    the    most   common   grass  of  Ellesmereland  and,  in 
fact,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  ail  plants  in  the  entire  country,  where 
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it  is  to  be  found  in  very  different  localities.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  thrive 
best  in  swamps,  where  it  is  never  lacking,  and  in  manured  soil  such 
as  in  old  places  of  habitation  and  in  rookeries,  where  it  may  be  very 
flourishing,  but  it  grows  also  in  slopes,  rock  ledges,  clay  plains,  gravel 
soil,  and  even  in  loose  sand.  In  dry  places  it  becomes  small,  narrow- 
leaved,  and  the  spike-like  panicle  becomes  short  and  almost  orbicular. 
One  form,  which  grew  in  slopes  down  to  the  river  of  the  Western  valley 
in  Fram  Fjord  (1023).  was  especially  peculiar.  It  flowered  sparingly, 
but  instead,  it  formed  quite  a  sward  of  creeping  shoots  with  short, 
narrow  leaves.  In  other  localities  in  the  same  fjord  Alopecuriis  would 
reach  to  a  height  of  at  least  fifteen  inches,  but  nowhere  in  EUesmere- 
land  have  I  seen  it  so  flourishing  as  in  the  rookeries  of  the  little  auk 
at  Foulke  Fjord.  Greely  speaks  of  specimens  12  and  18  inches  high 
as  of  frequent  occurrence  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Hazen  (1.  c,  p.  15). 
When  A.  alpinus,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  grows  in  water,  it  will 
often  develop  long  floating  leaves  like  those  of  Fleuropogon  or  Giy- 
ceria  fliiitans. 

In  flower  about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July;  (Greely 
has  noted  it  as  being  in  bloom  already  June  18,  1883). 

Occurrence.  North  coast:  Ward  Hunt  Island  (?),  Gape  Joseph 
Henry,  Floeberg  Beach  (Hart),  Grinnell  Land:  spread  in  all  localities 
visited,  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  (Hart,  Greely).  Hayes 
Sound  region,  common;  specimens  from:  Skraling  Island  (1375),  Cape 
Rutherford  (306),  Fram  Harbour  (292),  Cocked  Hat  Island  (1265),  Bed- 
ford Pim  Island  (272).  Southern  East  coast:  Cape  Faraday  (Wetherill). 
South  coast:  common,  specimens  from  Fram  Fjord  (1628).  West  coast: 
Simmons  Peninsula  up  to  Lands  End,  between  Eidsfjord  and  Baumann 
Fjord,  Coal  Bay,  Braskerud  Plain  (699,  leg.  Isachseni,  probably  every- 
where. 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland  (rare  in  the  south), 
Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, Alaska,  Pribilof  Islands,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Arctic  Siberia,  Altai, 
Ural,  Arctic  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Franz  Joseph  Land, 
Scotland. 
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Hierochloa,  alpina.  (Liljebl.)  Roem.  &  Schult. 

Aira  alpina,  Liljebi.ad,  Svensk  Fl.,  1798;  H.  alpina,  Roemer  &  Schultes,  Syst. 
Veg.,  2,  1817;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  Fl.  Arct. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ; 
Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Nathorst,  N.  W.  Gronl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.; 
Wetherhl,  List  1894';  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Kjei.lman,  in  Vegaexp,;  Lede- 
BouR,  Fl.  Ross.;  Feilden,  Fl.pl.  Nov.  Zeml.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb. 
kiirlv. ;  Savastana  alpina,  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl.;  Rowlee  &  Wiegand, 
List  Cornell  1896;  Holcus  alpinus,  Swartz,  in  Willdenovv,  Sp.  plant.; 
Wahlenberg,  Fl.  Lapp. 

Fig.  Wahlenberg,  1.  c,  T.  2;  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  438;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  1.508. 

This  is  a  rare  plant  in  Ellesmereland  where  I  found  it  only  once, 
in  loose  gravel  m  front  of  a  glacier,  flowering  July  6,  1899.  It  formed 
large  compact  tufts. 

Occurrence.  Hayes  Sound:  Twin  Glacier  Valley  (869),  "Deserted 
Village''  (Hart).    South  coast:  neighbourhood  of  Fram  Fjord  (Wetherill). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Ar- 
chipelago, Arctic  America,  Labrador,  Mountains  of  New  England,  Alaska, 
Unalaschka,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Arctic  and  Eastern  Siberia,  Altai, 
Caucasus,  Northern  Russia,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Northern 
Scandinavia,  Iceland,  Australia,  New  Zealand. 


Lycopodiaceae. 

Lye  op  odium  SeJago,   L. 

L.  Selago,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Gelert,  in  Ostenffld,  Fl.  Arct.;  Lange, 
Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely, 
Rep.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;  Macoun,  PI.  Pri- 
bilof;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Feilden,  Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml.;  Andersson  &  Hessel- 
man. Spetsb.  karlv. 

Fig.  Sv.  Bot.,  T.  119;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  104. 

The  Ellesmereland  specimens  are  rather  small  and  have  the  leaves 
more  or  less  pressed  to  the  stem,  viz.,  they  may  be  referred  to  the  var. 
appressa,  Desv.,  which  does,  however,  go  over  without  any  definable 
limit  into  the  larger  common  form. 

It  is  rather  a  rare  plant,  found  in  wet  places  with  an  open  vege- 
tation. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour  (Greely  has 
omitted  it  in  his  list,  but  in  a  table  of  "mounted  specimens"  (1.  c,  1, 
p.  303)  it  is  to  be  found).  Hayes  Sound  region:  (mentioned  by  Hart 
without  locality),  Twin  Glacier  Valley  (880),  Cape  Viele  (865),  Lastraea 
Valley  (856),  Rutherford  Vallies  (1239),  Bedford  Pim  Island  (442).    South 
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coast:  only  in  the  archaean  territory  and  very  rare  there:  Fram  Fjord, 
at  a  lake  in  the  Western  Valley  (1648);  Harbour  Fjord,  in  the  Big 
Valley  (2344,  leg.  Sghei),  not  seen  in  the  lime-  and  sandstone  region. 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American 
Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Labrador,  higher  mountains  down  to  North 
Carolina,  Rocky  Mountains,  Alaska,  Pribilof  Islands,  Noithern  and  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  Europe,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Faeroes,  Iceland, 
Azores,  Soulh  America,  Australia. 


Equisetaceae. 

Equisetum  arvense,  L. 

E.  arvense,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  Milde,  Mon.  Equis. ;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld, 
FI.  Arct.;  Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. ;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br. 
Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.;  Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ; 
Macoun,  pi.  Pribilof;  Kurtz,  Fl.  Tschuktsch. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.;  Feilden, 
Fl.  pi.  Nov.  Zeml. ;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  karlv. ;  E.  arvense  f. 
arctica,  Kruuse,  Jan  May. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  refer  my  specimens  to  any  of  the  many 
forms  of  the  species,  that  have  been  named  by  different  authors,  but 
that  commingle  without  any  distinction.  Generally  such  small  forms 
with  prostrate,  assurgent,  sterile  stems  and  with  fertile  stems  that  bear 
sterile  branches  at  the  base,  are  referred  to  var.  alpestre,  Wahlenberg 
(Fl.  Lapp.,  p.  296).  The  description  there  "caulibus  sterilibus  decum- 
bentibus",  however,  applies  to  other  forms  besides  that  here  in  question, 
and  the  specimens  that  are  distributed  in  the  Herb.  Norm.,  fasc.  8,  n. 
99,  under  this  name  are  much  coarser  than  mine.  It  agrees  consider- 
ably better  with  E.  riparium,  Fries,  Mantissa  3,  p.  167—68,  and  with 
the  specimens  distributed  in  the  Herb.  Norm.,  fasc.  7,  n.  99.  Perhaps 
also  its  correspondence  with  var.  arcHcum,  Rupr.  is  equally  good.  The 
figures  of  Milde,  1.  c,  T,  1,  figg.  11,  12,  13,  seem  to  imply,  that  the 
latter  form  is  somewhat  coarser  and  more  branched,  whereas  figg.  9  a, 
9  b,  10,  representing  var.  riparium,  (Fr.)  Milde,  resemble  my  speci- 
mens more  nearly.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  latter  name  will  best 
apply  to  them.  I  have  seen  the  same  form,  in  the  Copenhagen  her- 
barium, from  East  Greenland,  Novaja  Semlja  and  Spitsbergen,  generally 
under  the  name  E.  arvense  var.  alpestre,  Wahlenb.,  some  also,  when 
they  were  somewhat  larger,  were  called  var.  horeale,  (Bong.)  Milde. 

Principally  sterile  stems  appeared;  at  the  Rutherford  locality  also, 
however,    a  good  number   of  fertile   ones,   that  had  generally  begun  to 
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wither  at  the  time  of  the  collection  (July  26,  1899),  Probably  both 
kinds  of  stems  appear  about  the  same  time,  the  fertile  ones  perhaps  a 
little  earlier.     It  grew  among  moss  in^svamps  or  inundated  places. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Bellot  Island,  Discovery  Harbour 
(Hart,  Greely).  Hayes  Sound  region:  (recorded  by  Hart),  Rutherford 
Vallies  (1160).  South  coast:  Harbour  Fjord  in  the  Big  Valley  (2340), 
interior  of  the  Muskox  Fjord  (2118,  2138). 

Distribution  (all  forms  together):  East  and  West  Greenland, 
Arctic  American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
down  to  Virginia  and  California,  Alaska,  Unala.schka.  Pribilof  Islands, 
Northern  and  Central  Asia,  all  over  Europe,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsbergen, 
Jan  Mayen,  Faeroes,  Iceland,  North  Africa,  Cape  Colony. 


Equisetum  variegatum,  Schleich. 

E.  variegatum,  Schleicher,  Cat.  pi.  Helv.,  1807;  Willdenow,  Sp.  plant. ;  Milde,  Mon. 
Equis.;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  Fi.  Arct. ;  Lange,  Consp.  Fi.  Groenl.;  Kruuse, 
List  E.  Greonl. ;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Hooker,  FI.  Bor. 
Amer. ;  Bbitton  &  Brown,  III.  Fi.;  Macoun,  PI.  Pribilof;  Ledebour,  FI.  Ross.; 
E.  tenellum,  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  liarlv. 
Fig.  FI.  Dan.,  T.  2490. 

I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  this  plant,  as  I  have  seen  no  Elles- 
mereland  specimens  of  it.  However  I  may  have  forgotten,  during  my 
stay  in  London,  to  look  for  Hart's  specimens,  and  as  a  confusion  with 
the  preceding  one  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of,  I  enter  it  here  on  the 
authority  of  Hart  and  Greely.  Its  occurrence  in  Greenland  (for  in- 
stance in  the  north-eastern  coast)  and  in  the  Parry  Islands,  also  tells 
in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  its  existence  in  Grinnell  Land. 

As  to  the  name,  there  is  a  difficulty  about  that  also;  a  name  exists 
from  1798,  E.  hiemale  A,  tenellum,  Liljeblad,  Svensk  FI.,  p.  384, 
which  Krok  in  Hartman,  Skand.  FI.,  Ed.  12,  has  adopted  for  the  species. 
But  this  name  may  equally  well  apply  to  E.  scirpoides,  Michaux,  1803. 
Indeed,  when  E.  variegatum,  and  the  last-mentioned  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  one  species,  there  might  be  the  question  of  adopting  the 
name  of  Liljeblad  for  it,  but  I  think  that  it  is  better  to  use  the  other 
names,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  subjected  to  any  doubt. 

Greely,  1.  c,  mentions  clay  and  loamy  soil  as  the  habitat,  and 
adds  "infertile". 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Discovery  Harbour,  Mount  Cartmel 
(Hart,  Greely). 
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Distribution:  Northern  East  Greenland,  West  Greenland,  Arctic 
American  Archipelago,  Arctic  America,  down  to  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Nebraska,  Nevada,  Pribilof  Islands,  Land  of  the  (Ihukches,  East 
Siberia,  Altai,  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  Novaja  Semlja,  Spitsber- 
gen, Iceland. 

JPolypodiaceae. 

Aspidium  fragrans,  (L.)  Sw. 

Pohfpodmm  fragrans,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant,,  1753;  A.  fragrans,  Swartz,  Syn.  Fil., 
1806;  MiLDE,  Fil.  Europ.;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  Fi.  Arct.;  Kruuse,  List  E. 
Greonl.;  Hooker,  F1.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Kurtz,  FI.  Chilcat.  et  FI.  Tschuktsch.; 
Lastraea  fragrans,  Presl,  Pteridogr.;  Lange,  Consp.  FI.  Groenl. ;  Simmons, 
Prel.  Rep.  et  Bot.  Arb. ;  Ambronn,  Kingua  Fjord;  PolysUclmm  fragrans, 
Ledebour,  FI.  Ross.;  Dryopteris  fragrans,  Schott,  Gen.  Fil.;  Britton  & 
Brown,  III.  FI. 

Fig.  FI.  Dan.,  T.  2187. 

Naturally,  this  fern  is  rather  small  and  has  short  leaves  here  in 
the  most  northernly  place  where  it  is  found.  It  grew,  however,  in  great 
quantities  in  rock-clefts  together  with  mosses  and  other  plants,  and  as 
the  weather  was  fine  and  sunny  when  I  collected  it,  the  air  was  strongly 
perfumed  with  its  agreeable  scent  of  violets. 

Occurrence.  Hayes  Sound,  outer  part,  in  the  Lastraea  Valley. 
Mr.  Bay  first  found  it  here  in  a  single  indivrdual  (475)  in  the  autumn 
of  1898;  afterwards  I  found  it  there  in  plenty  during  the  next  sum- 
mer (842). 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archi- 
pelago, Arctic  America,  Labrador  and  down  to  the  Northern  United 
States,  Alaska,  Unalaschka,  Land  of  the  Chukches,  Arctic  and  Eastern 
Siberia,  Kamshatka,  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  Caucasus. 

Cystopteris  fragilis,  (L.)  Bernh. 

Polypodium  fragile,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  plant.,  1753;  C  fragilis,  Bernhardi,  Vers.  Anordn. 
Farrnkr.,  1806  ;  Milde,  Fil.  Europ. ;  Luerssen,  Farnpfl. ;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  FI. 
Arct.;  Lange,  Gonsp.  FI.  Groenl.;  Kruuse,  List  E.  Greenl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol. 
Exp.;  Greely,  Rep.;  Hooker,  FL  Bor.  Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown,  III.  FI.;  Roth- 
rock,  FI.  Alaska;  Macoun,  PI.  Pribilof;  Kurtz,  FI.  Tschuktsch.;  Ledebour,  FI. 
Ross.;  Feilden,  FL  pi.  Nov.  Zeml.;  Andersson  &  Hesselman,  Spetsb.  kSrlv. ; 
Kruuse,  Jan  May. 

Fig.  FI.  Dan.,  T.  401;   Luerssen,  1.  c,  fig.  155—159. 

It  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  distinguish  in  my  material  some  of 
the  many  forms  of  this  species,    which  Milde  and  Luerssen   adopt   in 
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their  above-quoted  works.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  so  Httle  constant 
and  so  connected  by  intermediate  forms,  that  it  is  of  rather  little  inter- 
est to  distinguish  them.  It  grew  principally  in  clefts  of  rock  and  was 
not  rare  in  the  archaean  districts. 

Occurrence.  Grinnell  Land:  Cape  Murchison,  Discovery  Harbour, 
Bellot  Island  (Hart,  Greely).  Hayes  Sound  region :  mouth  of  Flagler 
Fjord,  Lastraea  Valley  (839),  north  side  of  Fram  Harbour  (1100),  also 
recorded  by  Hart  for  Hayes  Sound  and  Cape  Sabine  (Bedford  Pim  Is- 
land), and  by  Th.  Holm  from  the  Weyprecht  Islands  (leg.  Stein).  South 
coast:  Fram  Fjord  (1613);  Harbour  Fjord,  Big  Valley,  Seagull  Rock 
(2591),  Spade  Point,  Lake  Valley,  "green  patch"  (2553),  Western  sound 
(2442),  Sir  Inglis  Peak;  on  limestone  it  was  found  only  at  Falcon  Cliff 
(2878)  in  the  Goose  Fjord,  where  it  grew  abundantly. 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archi- 
pelago, Arctic  America,  and  in  the  mountains  down  to  South  America, 
Unalaschka,  Pribilof  Islands,  Kurile  islands,  in  Asia  down  to  the  Hima- 
layas, Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  all  over  Europe,  Novaja 
Semlja,  Spitsbergen,  Jan  Mayen,  Iceland,  Faeroes,  Algiers,  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  Sandwich  Islands,  Van  Diemens  Land,  New  Zealand,  Kerguelen 
islands. 

Woodsia  ilvensis,  (L.)  R.  Br. 
var.  a,lpina,  (Bolt.),  Aschers.  &  Graebn. 

Acrostichum  alpinum,  Bolton,  FiL  biit.,  1785;  A.hifperboreum,hiL.mm.AD,  Acrostich.; 

Woodsia  Jiyperborea,  R.  Brown,  Woodsia;   Lange,  Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.;  Hart, 

Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;     Hooker,    Fl.  Bor.Amer.;     Ledebour,    Fl.  Ross.;     W.  hyp. 

A  arvonica,  Milde,  Fit.  Europ. ;   Luerssen,  Farnpfl. ;    W.  alpina,  S.  F.  Gray, 

Nat.  Arr.  Br.  pi.;    Britton  &  Brown,  111.  Fl. ;    W.  ilvensis  /3  alpina,  Ascher- 

soN  &  Graebner,  Syn.  Mitteleur.  Fl. ;  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld,  Fl.  Arct.;  Kruuse, 

List  E.  Greenl. 

Fig.  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  292. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  plant  can  be  held  apart  from  W.  ilvensis 
as  a  separate  species,  and  even  to  W.  glabella  its  likeness  is  so  great, 
that  I  overlooked  it  in  collecting  the  latter,  and  found  it  first  among  the 
collected  specimens  when  examining  them  after  our  return. 

It  grew  in  rock-clefts  together  with  Cystopteris. 

Occurrence.  Hayes  Sound:  first  mentioned  by  Hart  from  "Ed- 
wards Grief";  collected  by  myself  at  Cape  Viele  (4264).  It  may  have 
been  overlooked  in  other  places  in  the  same  region,  but  hardly  on  the 
south  coast. 

Distribution  (var.  alpina):  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic 
American  Archipelago,    Arctic  America,    Labrador,    down  to  New  York, 
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Maine,  Ontario,  Alaska,  East  Siberia,  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  Ural, 
Northern  Russia,  Scandinavian  mountains.  Central  European  mountains, 
Great  Britain,  Iceland.  The  main  form  has  about  the  same  distribution, 
only  a  little  wider. 

Woodsia  glabella,  R.  Br. 

W.  glabella,  R.  Brown.  In  Richardson,  App.  Franklin  1,  1823;  Laxge,  Consp.  Fl. 
Groenl.;  Hart,  Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.;  Hooker,  Fl.  Ror.  Amer. ;  Britton  &  Brown, 
HI.  Fl. ;  Kurtz,  Fl.  Tscluiktsch. ;  LEnEBOUR,  Fl.  Ross. ;  Anderssox  A:  Hessel- 
MAN,  Spetsb.  kfirlv. ;  Luerssen,  Farnpfl.;  W.  hyperborea  var.  glabella,  Traut- 
vETTER,  Syll.  Sib.  bor.  or.;  W.  ilvensis  var.  glabella,  Gelert,  in  Ostenfeld, 
Fl.  Arct.;  Kri'use,  List  E.  Greenl. 

Fig.  Hooker,  1.  c,  2,  T.  237;  Fl.  Dan.,  T.  2921. 

In  my  opinion,  this  plant  differs  sufficiently  from  both  forms  of 
W.  ilvensis  to  obtain  the  rank  of  separate  species,  and  not  to  be 
thrown  in  with  it  as  Trautvetter  and  Gelert  have  done.  The  inter- 
mediate forms  in  the  Copenhagen  collection,  of  which  Gelert  speaks 
(1.  c,  p.  8),  may,  in  my  opinion,  always  without  hesitation  be  placed 
under  one  of  them. 

The  characters  which  especially  distinguish  W.  glabella  from  the 
last  species  are:  —  the  stipes  is  covered  with  scales  only  below  the 
node,  up  to  the  first  pair  of  leaflets  there  may  be  a  few  hairs,  but  no 
scales;  the  whole  rachis  and  the  leaflets  are  entirely  glabrous;  the  lower 
leaflets  are  more  rounded  than  in  W.  ilvensis,  deeply  intersected,  with 
cuneate  lobes;  the  veins  of  the  leaflet  distinctly  visible,  divergent,  in 
W.  ilvensis  so  obscure  as  to  be  hardly  visible  even  if  the  leaf  is  held 
up  to  the  light. 

It  grew  in  rockclefts  and  was  doubtless  more  spread  than  the 
preceding  one. 

Occurrence.  Hayes  Sound  region :  "Edwards  Grief"  (Hart),  Twin 
Glacier  Valley  (Hart,  851),  Cape  Viele  (866),  Lastraea  Valley  (1238), 
low  point  west  of  Cape  Rutherford  (1348).  South  coast :  Harbour  Fjord, 
Big  Valley,  Seagull  Rock,  Spade  point  (2529),  Lake  Valley  and  the 
precipices  east  of  the  anchorage  (2036,  2235,  2459,  2536,  2543)  to  the 
"green  patch"  (1861,  2554),  Western  Sound,  valley  on  Sir  Inglis  Peak 
(2165).     Not  found  outside  the  archaean  territory. 

Distribution:  East  and  West  Greenland,  Arctic  American  Archi- 
pelago, Arctic  America  and  down  to  Lake  Superior  and  the  North- 
western United  States,  Alaska,  Land  of  the  Chukches,  East  Siberia, 
Kamshatka,  mouth  of  the  Lena  River,  Ural,  Arctic  Russia,  Spitsbergen, 
Northern  Scandinavia,  the  Alps. 
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(Mon.  West.) 
Hart,    H.    C,    On    the    Botany    of    the    British  Polar  Expedition  of  1875-76. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journ.  of  Bot.     London   1880.  (Bot.  Br.  Pol.  Exp.) 

Hartman,  C.  J.,  Skandinaviens  Flora.     Ed.  1-11,  Stockholm  1820-79,  Ed.  12, 

by  Krok.  T.  0.  B.  N.,  Stockholm  1899  (only  begun).  (Skand.  Fl.) 

—  Svensk  och  Norsk  Excursionsflora.     Stockholm  1840.  (Excursionsfl.) 
Hartz,  N.,  Fanerogamer   og  Karkryptogamer  fra  Nordost-Gronland  c.  75°  — 70° 

N.  Br.  og  Angmagsalik  c.  65^  40'  N.  Br.      Medd.  om  Gronl.  18,   Koben- 
havn 1895.  {Fan.  o.  Karkr.) 
Hayes.  J.  J.,  The  open  Polar  Sea.     London  1867.  (Op.  Pol.  Sea) 
Hill,  J.,  Hortus  Kewensis,  sistens,  etc.     London  1768.  [Hort.  Kew.) 
Hoffman,    G.   F.,    Deutschlands   Flora    oder   botanisches   Taschenbuch    auf  das 
Jahr  1791.     Erlangea  1791. 

—  —     —     fur  das  Jahr  1800.     Erlangen   1800.  [Bot.  Taschenb.) 
Hoi.M,    Th.,    Novaia-Zemlias's   Vegetation,    saerligt    dens    Phanerogamer.       Re- 
printed   from    Dijmphna-Togtets   zoologisk-botaniske    Udbytte.      Koben- 
havn 1885.                                                                                        [Nov.  Zeml.  Veg.) 

—  Contributions    to  the  flora  of  Greenland.  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences 
Philadelphia  189.5.  {Contr.  Fl.  Greenl.) 

—  Catalogue  of  Plants  —    —    —   Baffin  Land  and  West  coast  of  Greenland. 
Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  1900.  •  (Cat.  pi.  Baffin  L.) 

Hooker,  J.  D.,  An  Account  of  the  plants  collected  by  Dr.  Walker  in  Green- 
land and  Arctic  America,  etc.  Journ.  Proceed.  Linn.  Soc.  Botany,  Vol. 
5.  1862.  (Account  Walker) 

—  Outlines  of  the  distribution  of  Arctic  Plants.     Transact.  Linn.  Soc.  Vol. 

23,  London  1862.  (Outl.  of  Bistrih.) 

—  Appendix    14,    Botany.      In    Nares,  G.  S.,  Narrative  of  a  voyage  to  the 
Polar  Sea  during  1875—76.     London  1878.  (App.  Nares) 

Hooker,  W.  J.,  Botanical  Appendix.  In  Appendix  to  Captain  Parry's  Journal 
of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage,  etc. 
London '1825.  (Bot.  App.  Parry  II) 

—  Some  account  of  a  collection  of  Arctic  Plants  formed  by  Edward  Sabixe, 

etc.     Transact.  Linn.  Soc.  Vol.  14,  London  1825.  (Arct.  pi.  Sabine) 

—  Flora  boreali-americana,  etc.     London  1840.  (Fl.  Bor.  Amer.) 

—  &    Arxott,    G.  a.    W.,    The    Botany    of   Capt.    Beechey's  Voyage,    etc. 
London  1841.  (Bof.  Beechey) 

HoppE,  D.  H..  Abhandlung  iiber  die  in  Deutschland  wild  wachsenden  Arten 
des  WoUgrases  (Eriophorum  L ).  Hmppe's  Bot.  Taschenbuch  auf  das 
Jahr  1800.     Regensburg  1800.  (Arten  d.   Wollgr.) 

—  Caricologia  germanica  oder  Aufziihlung  der  in  Deutschland  wildwachsenden 
Riedgraser.     Leipzig  1826.  (Caric.  germ.) 
&    Stirm,    J.,     Caricologia     germanica    oder    Beschreibungen    und    Ah- 
bildungen     aller     in     Deutschland     wildwachsenden     Seggen.       (Sturm, 
Deutschlands  Flora.  \.  Abth.).     Niirnberg  183.5.                      (Gar.  Deutschl.  Fl.) 

Hornemanx,  J.  W.,  Dansk  oeconomisk  Plantelaere,  1,  Ed.  3.      Kobenhavn  1821. 

II,  -  1837. 

(Dansk  oec.  Plantel) 

—  Nomenclatura  Florae  Danicae  emendata.     Kobenhavn  1827.       (Nam.  Fl.  Dan.) 
Host,  N.  T.,  Icones  et  descriptiones  graminum  austriacorum.     Wien  1801  — 1809. 

(Ic.  descr.  gram.  Austr.) 
Jacquix,  N.  J.,  Miscellanea  austriaca  ad  Botanicam,  etc.      Wien  1778.    (Misc.  austr.) 
Kjellman,    F.    R.,    In    Vegaexpeditionens    Vetenskapliga   lakttagelser.      Stock- 
holm   1882—83.      (I    have    for    shortness    sake    not  always  repeated  the 
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titles    of   the    different    treatises   of  the  author  published  in  this  work). 

{In  Yegaexp.) 
Kjellman,     F.     R.,     Asiatiska    Beringssundskustens    fanerogamflora.    Vegaexp. 

Vetensk.  lakttagelser  1.     Stockholm  1882.  {As.  Beringss.  Fan.) 

—  Om  vaxtligheten  pa  Sibiriens  nordkust.     Ibid.  {Vdxt.  Sibir.  nordk.) 

—  Sibiriska  nordkustens  fanerogamflora.     Ibid.  {Sibir.  nordk.  fan.) 

—  Fanerogamer  friln  Vesteskimaernas  land.     Ibid.  2.     Stockholm  1883. 

{Fan.  Vestesk.  land) 

—  Fanerogamfloran  pa  S:t  Lawrence-6n.     Ibid.  {Fan.  St.  Lawr.) 

—  Ur  polarvaxternas  lif.  In  Nordenskiold,  A.  E.,  Studier  och  forskningar, 
foranledda  af  mina  resor  i  hoga  norden.     Stockholm  1884-.  {Polarv.  lif). 

—  &  LuNDSTROM,  A.  N.,  Fanerogamer  fran  Novaja  Semlja,  Waigatsch  och 
Chabarova.     Vegaexp.  Vetensk.  lakttagelser,  1.  Stockholm  1882. 

{Fan.  Nov.  Semi.) 
Koch,  G.  D.  J..  Synopsis  Florae  Germanicae  et  Helveticae,  etc. 
Ed.  1.     Frankfurt  a/M  1835-37. 

Ed.  2.    Leipzig  1843-45.  {Syn.  Fl.  Germ.) 

Koch,  K.,  Beitrage  zu  einer  Flora  des  Orientes.     Linnaea,  V.  21.     Halle  1848. 

{Beitr.  Fl.  Orient.) 
KoELER,  G.  L.,  Descriptio  graminum  in  Gallia  et  Germania  sponte  nascentium, 

etc.     Frankfurt  1802.  {Descr.  gram.) 

Krok,    T.    0.    B.    N.,    Tvanne    i    Finmarken   aterfunna  fanerogamer.     Bot.  Not. 

1899.  {Finm.  fan.) 

Kruuse,  C.,  .Jan  Mayens  Karplanter.     Botan.  Tidsskr.  V.  24,  1902.  {Jan  May.) 

—  List  of  the  phanerogams  and  vascular  cryptogams  found  on  the  coast 
75°_66°  20'  lat.  N.  of  East  Greenland.  Medd.  om  Gronl.  30,  Koben- 
havn  1905.  {List  E.  Greenl.) 

Kurtz,  F.,  Flora  des  Chilcatgebietes  im  sudostlichen  Alaska.     Englers  Jahrbiich. 

Leipzig  1895.  {Fl.  Chilcat.) 

—  Flora  der  Tschuktschenhalbinsel.     Ibid.  {Fl.  TschiiMsch.) 
Laestadius,    L.    L.,    Botaniska    Anmarkningar    gjorda    i    Lappmarken    och  till- 

gransande   landsorter.      K.    Sv.  Vet.  Ak.  Handl.  1822.      Stockholm  1823. 

{Bot.  Anm.) 

—  Om  formerna  af  Luzula  campestris  och  arcuata.     Bot.  Not.  1858. 

{Form.  Lus. 
Lamarck,  J.  B.  M.  de,  Flore  francaise.     Paris  1778.  {Fl.  franc. 

—  Encyclopedie  methodique.     Paris  1783  —  1817.  (Encifcl.  method. 
Lang,  0.  F.,  Caricinae  Germanicae  et  Scandinavicae.     Linnaea  24.     Halle  1851. 

{Car.  germ,  et  scand. 
Lange.  J.,  Conspectus  Florae  Groenlandicae.     Medd.  om  Gronl.,  3.    Kobenhavn 

1880.    Part  2,  ibidem  1887.  {Consp.  Fl.  Groenl. 

—  Nomenclator  Florae  Danicae.     Kobenhavn  and  Leipzig  1887. 

{Nomencl.  Fl.  D. 
Lapeyrouse,  p.  p.,  Figures  de  la  Flore  des  Pyrenees,  I.  Paris  1795.  {Flor.  Pyren. 
Laxman,  E.,  Descriptionum  Plantarum  Sibiricarum  Continuatio.      N.  Comment. 

Acad.  Scient.  Imper.  Petropol.     Petersburg  1774.  {Descr.  plant.  Sibir. 

Ledebour.  C.  F.  v.,  Flora  Altaica.     Berlin  1829—33.  {Fl.  Alt. 

—  Icones  plantarum  novarum  vel  imperfecte  cognitarum,  Floram  rossicam, 
imprimis  altaicum,  illustrantes.     Riga  1829  —34.  {Ic.  pi.  Fl.  Boss. 

—  Flora  Rossica.  I— IV.  Stuttgart  1842—53.  {Fl.  Boss. 
Lehmann,    J.    G.    C.    Monographia  generis  Potentillarum.      Hamburg,  London, 

Paris  1820.  {Mon.  Potent. 

—  Monographiae  generis  Potentillarum  supplementum.  Fasc.  I.  Hamburg 
1835.  {Mon.  Potent.  Suppl.  I 

—  Novarum  et  minus  cognitarum  Stirpium  Pugillus  IX.     Hamburg  1856. 

{Nov.  Stirp.  Pug. 
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Lehmaxn,  J.  G.  C,  Revisio  Potentillarum  iconibus  illustrata.    Nova  Acta  Acad. 

Caes.  Leop.  Carol.  Nat.  curios.     Vol.  23.  stipplem.     Bonn  1856. 

(Hevis.  Potent.) 
Lkssing,  C.  F.,  Synopsis  generurn  Gompositanim.  Berlin  1832.  (SifH.  gen.  Camp.) 
Likhman.n,    F.    M.,  i^"    Lan(;i.,  J.,  Iconos  planlanini  sponfe  nascentliun  in  regnis 

Sueciae  et  Norvegiae.      Supplementum  operis    Flora  Danicae  nomine  in- 

scripti.     Kobenhavn  1853— 74'.  {Suppl.  Fl.  Ban.) 

LiGHTFOor,  J.,  Flora  Seolica.     London  1777.  [Fl.  Scot.) 

Lil.ii:rlad,  S.,  Acroslichum  liyperhoreum,  en  tillforene  okiind  svensk  viixl.     K. 

Sv.  Vet.  Akad.  Hand!.  V.  14,  Stockholm  1793.  {Acrostich.) 

—  Utkast  till  en  Svensk  Flora.     Upsala  1798.  {Svensk  Fl.) 

—  Draba  nivalis,  nova  Sueciae  planta  et  observationes  nonnuUae  ad  species 
Drabae   generis  perlinentes.      N.   Acta  Reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsaliensis,  V. 

6,  1799.  (N.  Sv.  planta) 

LiNDBLOM,    A.    E.,    Strudda    botaniska  anteckningar,  till  upplysande  af  Norges 

Flora.     Physiograph.  Sallsk.  Tidskr.  1.     Lund  1837-38.  (Bot.  Ant.) 

—  Bidrag   till   kannedomen    af  de  skandinaviska   arterna   af  slagtet  Draba. 
Stockholm  1840.  (Kdnn.  Skand.  Drabae) 

LiNDEBERG,  C.  J.,  Resa  i  Norge  1854.     Bot.  Not.  1855.  {Resa  i  Norge) 

Linnaeus,  C.,  Species  plantaruni.     Ed.    L     Stockholm  1753. 

Ed.  II.  -  1763. 

Ed.  4  (WiLLDENow)    Berlin  1797-1812.  (Sp.  plant.) 

—  Flora  suecica.     Ed.  II.     Stockholm  1755.  (Fl.  Snec.) 

—  Systema  Naturae.     Ed.  10,  Vol.  2,  Stockholm  1759.  [Syst.  Nat.) 

—  Mantissa  plantarum    I,  Stockholm  1767. 

II,  -         1771.  {Mantissa.) 

—  Flora  lapponica.     Ed.  II  (J.  E.  SMrrn).     London  1792.  {Fl.  Lapp.) 
Luerssen,    C.,    Die     Farnpflanzen.      Rabenhorsts    Kryptogamenflora.      Ed.    2. 

Leipzig  1889.  {Farnpfl.) 

Lund,   N.,  Forelobig  Beretning   om   en  botanisk   Reise  i  0stfinmarken  i  Som- 

meren  1842.    Bot.  Not.  1846.  {Berefn.  Ostfimn.) 

LuNDSTROM,    A.    N.,    Kritische    Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Weiden  Novaja  Semljas 

und    ihren    genetischen    Zusamraenhang.      Nova   Acta    Reg.  Soc.  Scient. 

Upsal.  Vol.  extra  ord.  ed.     Upsala  1877.  {Weid.  Nov.  Semi.) 

Macoun,  J.  M.,  A  list  of  the  plants  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.     Washington  1899. 

{PI.  Pribilof) 
Malmgren,    a.    J.,    Ofversigt    af   Spetsbergens    Fanerogam-Flora.      K.  Sv.  Vet. 

Akad.    Ofvers.  1862.  {Spetsb.  Fan.  Fl.) 

—  Om  E.  Durand's  s.  k.  „GrinnelMands  flora".     Bot.  Not.  1865.      (Grinnell.  Fl) 
Marschall  v.  Bieberstein.,  F.,  Flora  Tauro-caucasica.     Charkow  1808—1819. 

{Fl.  Taur.-cauc.) 
Martins,    Ch.,    Observations    sur    les    glaciers  du  Spitzberg,  etc.      Biblioteque 

universelle  de  Geneve  N.  S.  T.  28.  1840.  {Obs.  Spitzberg) 

Maximowicz,  C.  J.,  Diagnoses  plantarum  novarum  asialicarum  II,  IV.     Bull,  de 

I'Acad.  imp.   des   Sciences   de  St.  Petersbourg.      Vol.  24,  27,  1878,  1881. 

{Diagn.  plant.  As.) 
Meehan,    W.    E.,    a    contribution    to    the  flora  of  Greenland.      Proceed.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sciences.     Philadelphia  1893.  {Contr.  Greenl.) 

Meinshausen,    K.    F.,    Die  Cyperaceen  der  Flora  Riisslands.      Petersburg  1901. 

{Gyp-  B^issl.) 
Mertens,  F.  C.,  &  Koch,  W.  D.  J.,  J.  C.  Ruhlings  Deutschlands  Flora.      Nach 

einem    veranderten    und    erwelterten     Plane    bearbeit.      Frankfurt    a/M 

1823-39.  {Dentschl.  Fl.) 

MicHELius,  P,  A.,  Nova  plantarum  genera.     Florence  1729.  {N.  plant,  gen.) 

Milde,  J.,  Monographia  Equisetorum.     Dresden  1865.  {Mon.  Equis.) 
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MiLDE.    J.,    Filices    Europae    et  Atlantidis,  Asiae  minoris  et  Sibiriae.      Leipzig 

1867.  {Fil.  Europ.) 

Miller,  Ph.,  The  Gardener's  Dictionary,  etc.     London  1768.  [Gard.  Bid.) 

MxTRBECK,  S..  Neue  oder  wenig  bekannle  Hybriden  in  dem  botanischen  Garten 

Bergiilund.     Acta  Horli  Bergiani,  V.  2.     Stockholm  1894.  {Hyhr.) 

—  Studier    ofver    kritiska   kilrlviixtformer,  3.      De  nordeuropeiska  formerna 

af  slagtet  Cerastium.     Bot.  Not.  1898.  {Nonleurop.  Cerast.) 

—  Die  nordeuropeischen  Formen  der  Gattung  Stellaria.     Bot.  Not.  1899. 

(Gatt.  Stellaria) 
Murray,  J.  A.,  Caroli  a  Linne  Systema  Vegetabilium.    Ed.   14.   Gottingen  1784-, 

(Syst.   Verj.) 
Nares,  G.  S.,  Narrative  of  a  voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea  during  1875—6.     London 

1878.  [Narrative) 

Nathorst,  a.  G.,  Om  vegetationen  pi  Spetsbergens  vestkust.     Bot.  Not.  1871. 

(Veg.  Spetsb.  vestk.) 

—  Nya  bidrag  till  kilnnedomen  om  Spetsbergens  karlvaxter  och  dess  vaxt- 
geografiska  forhalJanden.  K.  Sv.  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  Vol.  20.  Stock- 
holm 1883.  [Nya  hidr.) 

—  Botaniska  anteekningar  frdn  nordvestra  Gronland.  K.  Sv.  Vet.  Akad. 
Ofvers.  1884.  [N.  W.  Gronl.) 

Neuman,  L.  M..  &  Ahlfvengren,  F.,  Sveriges  Flora.     Lund  1901.  [Sv.  Fl.) 

Nordenskiold,    a.    E.,    Vegas  fard  kring  Asien  och  Europa.      Stockholm  1881. 

(Vegas  fdrd) 
Nordstedt,    0.,    Om    nigra    af  svenska  florans  novitier  1880.      Bot.  Not.  1880. 

{Sv.  fl.  nov.) 
Nutiall,  T.,  Descriptions  of  New  Species  and  Genera  of  Plants  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  Compositae,  etc.      Transact.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  N.  S.  Vol. 
7.    Philadelphia  1841.  (Spec.  Gen.  Compos.) 

Nyman,  C.  F.,  Conspectus  Florae  Europaeae.     Orebro  1878  —  82. 
Supplementum  1.         —       1883—84. 

2.        —       1889-90.        {Consp.  Fl.  Eur.) 
Olin,  J.  H.,  Dissertatio  de  Arnica.     Upsala  1799.  (Diss.  Am.) 

Oliver,  D.,  List  of  flowering  plants  from  Ellesmereland  and  Grinnell  Land. 
In  Appendix  14,  Botany,  in  Nares,  G.  S.,  Narrative  of  a  voyage  to  the 
Polar  Sea  during  1875-76.     London  1878.  (List  fl.  pi) 

OsBORN,  Sherard,  Stray  Leaves  of  an  Arctic  Journal.     London  1852.     [Stray  leaves) 
Ostenfeld,  C.  H.,  Phanerogamae  and  Pteridophyta.    In  Botany  of  the  Faeroes, 

based  upon  Danish  investigations.  Vol.  1.     Kobenhavn  1901.        (Phan.  Faer.) 

—  Flora  Arctica,  etc.     Kjobenhavn  1902.  (Fl.  Ard.) 

—  A  List  of  flowering  plants  from  Cape  York  and  Melville  Bay  (N.  W. 
Greenland).     Medd.  om  Gronl.  Vol.  33.     Kobenhavn  1905. 

[Flow  pi.  Cape  York) 
Palisot  de  Beauvois,  a.  M.  F.  J.,  Essai  d'une  nouvelle  Agrostographie.     Paris 

1812.  (Nouv.  Agrostogr.) 

Pallas,  P.  S.,  Flora  rossica.     Frankfurt  &  Leipzig  1790.  (Fl.  Ross.) 

Phesl,  C.  B.,  Tentamen  Pteridographiae.     Prag  1836.  (Pteridogr.) 

PuRSH,  F.  T.,  Flora  Americae  Septentrionalis,  or  the  plants  of  North  America, 

etc.     London  1814-16.  [Fl.  Am.  sept.) 

Radius,  J.,  Dissertatio  de  Pyrola  et  Chimophila.     Leipzig  1821.  (Diss.  Pyrola) 

Rees,    a.,    The    Cyclopaedia    or    universal    Dictionary    of  Arts,    Sciences    and 

Literature.     Ranunculus  by  J.  E.  Smith  in  Vol.  29,  London  1819.  (Cydop.) 

Retzius,   a.  J.,  Florae  Scandinaviae  Prodromus,  etc.     Stockholm  1799. 

[Fl.  Scand.  Prodr.) 
Richardson,   J.,  Botanical  Appendix.      In  Franklin,  J.,  Narrative  of  a  Journey 

to    the    shores    of  the    Polar    Sea,    etc.      Ed.    1,  London    1823.      Ed.   2, 

London  1824.  {^PP-  Franklin) 
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RicHTER,  K.,  Plantae  Europeae.     1.     Leipzig  1890.  (PI.  Europ. 

RoEMER,    J.    J.    &    ScHULTES,  J.  H,,  CaroH  a  Linnk  Systenia  Vegetabilium  cum 

Mantissa  1-3.     Stuttgart  1817-30.  {Syst.   Veg. 

RoHRBACH,  P.,  Synopsis  tier  Lycluiidc'en.     Linnaea,  Vol.  (2)  36,  Berlin  1869  —  70. 

(Sijn.  Lychn. 

RosENviNGE,    L.    Koi.DERri',    Audet    Tilla^g    til  Grenlands  Fanerogainer  og  Kar- 

sporeplanter.     Medd.  oin  Granland,  V.  3.     Kebenhavn  1892.  [2  Till.) 

—  Nye    Bidrag    til    Vest-Grenlands     Flora.       Medd.    om    Gronland    V.    15. 
Kobenhavn  1898.  [Nye  Bidr 

Ross.    J.,    A    voyage    of  discovery  in  H.  M.  ships  Isabella  and  Alexander  for 

the  purpose  of  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  etc.     London  1819.  [Voyage  I] 

Roth,  A.  W.,  Tentamen  Florae  Germanicae.     Leipzig  1789.  [Tent.  Fl.  Germ. 

—  Catalecta  Botanica,  II.     Leipzig  1800.  (Catal.  Bot. 
RoTHROcK,  J.  T.,  Flora  of  Alaska.     Rep.  Smithson.    Inst.  f.  1867.    Washington 

1867.  (Fl.  Alaska 

RoTTBoLi,,    C.   F.,   Afhandling  om  en  Deel  —  —   _   rare  Planter,  som  i  Island 

og   Gronland   ere   fundne,  etc.     Skr.  Kobenh.     Selsk.  Lserd.  og  Vidensk. 

V.  IT).     Kebenhavn  1770.  (PI.  Isl  Gronl 

RowLEE,  W.  W.,  &  WiEGAND,  K.  M.,  A  list  of  plants  collected  by  the  Cornell 

parly  on  the  Peary  voyage  of  1896.     Botan.  Gazette  1897. 

(List  Cornell  1896 
RupRECHT,  F.  J.,  Symbolae  ad  historiam  et  geographiam  plantarum  rossicarum. 

Petersburg  1846.  (Symb.  pi.  Boss. 

Rydberg,  p.  A.,  A  Monograph  on  the  North  American  PotentlU"^..    Lancaster. 

Pa.,  1898.  (Mon.  Amer.  Potent. 

—  Further  Studies  on  the  Potentillae.     Contrib.  from  the  New  York  Botan. 
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Norwegian  polar  expedition  1898—1902.     Nyt  Mag.  f.  Nahuv.,  41.     Kri- 
stiania  1903.  {Prel.  Rep.) 

Simmons,  H.  G.,  Ubersidit    iiber   die  botanischen  Arbeiten  der  Expedition  und 

deren  Resultat.     In  Sverdrup,  0.,  Neues  Land.     Leipzig  190.3.  {Bot.  Arb.) 

—  Zusammenfassung  der  meteorologischen  Beobachtungen.     Ibid. 

{Zusam.  Meteor.) 
ij  —     Notes    on    some    rare    or  dubious  Danisb  Greenland  plants.      Medd.  om 

Gronl.  Vol.  26,     Kobenhavn  1904.  {Ban.  Greenl.  pi.) 

Smith,  J.  E.,  Englisli  Botany.     London  1790—1814.  (Engl.  Bot.) 

—  Flora  britannica,     London  1800-1804.  {Fl.  hrit.) 

—  of.  Linnaeus,  Flora  Lapponica,  and  Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

(_x      SoLANDER,    D.    C,    Appendix,   plantae,  in  Phipps,  C.  J.,  A  voyage  towards  the 

North  Pole.     London  1774,  {Voij.  N.  Pole) 

Sprengel,  C,  Caroli  Linnaei  Systema  vegetabilium,  Ed.  16.     Gottingen  1825—28. 

[Syst.  veg.) 
Sternberg,  C.  v.,  Revisio  Saxifragarum  iconibus  illustrata.      Regensburg  1810. 

Supplementum     I  —  1822. 

II     Prag  1831. 

{Bevis.  Saxifr.) 
Steven,    C,   Monographia  Pedicularis.      Mem.  de  la  Soc.  imp.  des  natur..  Vol. 

6,  Moskow  1823.  (Monogr.  Fed.) 

SuTER,  J.  R.,  Flora  helvetica.     Ziirich  1802.  {Fl.  Helv.) 

Svensk  Botanik,  1-11.     Stockholm  1802-1838.  {Sv.  Bot.) 

Sverdrup,  0.,  Neues  Land.     Leipzig  1903.  {Neues  Land) 

SwARTz,  0.,  Synopsis  Filicum.     Kiel  1806.  {Si/n.  Fit.) 

—  Summa  vegetabilium  Scandinaviae.     Stockholm  1814  (anonymous). 

{Slim.  veg.  Scand.) 
Sweet,    R.,    Hortus   britannicus  or  Catalogue  of  plants,  etc.      Ed.  2.      London 

1830.  {Hort.  hrit.) 
Tabernaemontanus,  J.  T.,  Icones  plantarum  etc.  Frankfurt  a/M  1590.  {Ic.  plant) 
Taylor,    J,,    Notice    of  flowering    plants    and  ferns  collected  on  both  sides  of 

Davis    Straits    ond    Baffin's    Bay.      Transact.    Botan.    Soc.  Vol.  7,  Edin- 
burgh 1863.  {Fl.  pi.  Baffin  B.) 
Torrey,   J.,  Monograph  of  North  American  Cyperaceae.      Ann.  of  the  Lyceum 

of  Nat.  Hist.  3.     New  York  1836.  {Am.  Cyp.) 

—  &  Gray,  A.,  Flora  of  North  America.  New  York  1838-40.  {Fl.  N.  Amer.) 
TouRNEFORT,  J.  P.  DE,  Institutioues  rei  herbariae.  Paris  1700.  {Inst,  rei  herb.) 
Trautvetter,    E.    R.    v..    Conspectus    Florae  insularum  Novaja  Semlja.      Acta 

Horli  petropol.,  V.  1.     Petersburg  1871—72.  {Consp.  Fl.  Nov.  Semi.) 

—  Flora  riparia  Kolymensis.     Ibidem,  V.  5.     Petersburg  1877.      {Fl.  rip.  Kolym.) 

—  Plantae   Sibiriae  borealis  ab  A.  Czekanowsky  et  F.  Mueller  annis  1874 

et  1875  lectae.     Ibidem  Petersburg  1877.  {PI.  Sib.  bor.) 

—  Syllabus   plantarum    Siberiae    boreali-orientalis.      Ibid.,    V.  10.      Peters- 
burg 1888.  {Syll.  Sib.  bor.  or.) 

Trinius,  C.  B.,  De  graminibus  unifloris  et  sesquifloris.     Petersburg  1824. 

{Gram,  unifl) 

—  Graminum    genera    quaedam    speciesque    complures    definitionibus   novis, 

etc.     Mem.  de  I'Acad.  imp.  de  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg.     S.  6.  T.  1. 

1831.  {Gram.  gen.  et  spec.) 

—  Graminum  in    hisce  actis    a  se  editorum  generibus  et  speciebus  supple- 
menta.    Ibid.  T.  4,  P.  2.  1838.  {Gram,  suppl.) 

—  Sjjecies  graminum  iconibus  et  descriptionibus,  etc.     Petersburg  1828—36. 

{Spec,  gram.) 
Vahl,  M.,  Stellaria  groenlandica  og  Dryas  integrifolia  beskrevne.     Skr.  Natur- 

hist.  Selsk,  4.    Kobenhavn  1798.  {Stell.  groenl.  et  Dr.  integr.) 

Vaillant,  S.,  Botanicon  parisiense.     Leiden  &  Amsterdam  1727.  {Bot.  paris.) 
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Wahlberg,  p.  F.,  Flora  Gothoburgensis.     Diss.  Upsala  1820.  (Fl.  Gothob.) 

Wahlenberg,    G.,    Inledning  till  Caricographien,  4.     K.  Sv.  Vet.  Akad.  Handl. 

Vol.  24-,  1803.  {Inl.  Caricogr.) 

—  Flora  Lapponica.     Berlin  1812.  [Fl  Lapp.) 

—  Flora  Curpatoriim  principalium,  etc.     Giittingen  1814.  {Fl.  Carp.) 

—  Flora  upsaliensis.     Upsala  1820.  {Fl.   Upsal.) 

—  Flora  Siiecica.  Upsala  1824-26.  (Fl.  Suec.) 
Wallroth,  F.,  Beilriige  ziir  Botanik  I.  Leipzig  1842.  {Beitrdge) 
Warming,  E.,  Oin  nogle  arktiske  Voexters  Biologi.     Bill.  T.  K.  Sv.  Vet.  Akad. 

Handl.     Vol.  12.     Stockholm  18S6.  {Arkt.   Vcext.  Biol.) 

Watson,  S.,  Contributions  to  American  Botany.     Proceed,  of  the  Amer.  Acad. 

of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Vol.  23,  25.  Boston  1888,  1890.  {Contr  Amer.  Bot.) 
Wetherii.l,   H.  E.,  List  of  plants  obtained  on  the  Peary  Auxiliary  Expedition 

of    189i      Bull.    Geogr.  Club  Philadelphia,    V.  1.     Philadelphia  (1893- ) 

189.5.  {List  1894) 

WiLLDENow,    C.    L.,    Caroli    a    Linne  Species    plantarum.      Ed.  4.     Berlin  1797 

-1812.  {Sp.  plant.) 

—  Enumeratio   plantarum    horti    regii    botanici    berolinensis.      Berlin    1809. 

{Ennm.  pi.  Jiorti  Berol.) 
WiTA.SEK,  J.,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kennlniss  dcr  Gattung  Campanula.     Abhandl.  d. 

kk    Zool.-botan.  Gesellsch.  in  Wien,  Bd.  1,  1902.  {Beitr.  Kenntn.  Camp.) 

WuLFF,  Th.,  Botanische  Beobachtungen  aus  Spitzbergen.     Lund  1902. 

{Bot.  Beob.  Spitsb.) 
Wulfen,    F.    X.,  Plantae  rariores  Carinthiacae.      In  Jaquin,   N.  J.,  Miscellanea 

austriaca  ad  botanicam,  etc.     Wien  1778.  {PI.  rar.  Carinth.) 
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Explanation  of  the  plates. 


Plate    1. 

Fig.  1.     Taraxacum   Jiyparcticum,   Dahlst.,   habit,    specimen   from   Fram    Harbour, 
July  20,  1899  (108G);   '/,. 

—  2.     Taraxacum   pumilmn,    Dahlst.,    habit,    specimen    from    Ptarmigan    Gorge, 

Goose  Fjord,  Aug.  13,  1901  (3394-);  Vt- 

—  3.     Draba  subcapitata,  Simm.,  habit,  flowering  state,  specimen  from  Gull  Cove, 

Goose  Fjord,  July  17,  1901  (2896);  Vi- 

—  4.     —         —     habit,    fruiting    state.    Yellow    Hill,    Goose    Fjord,    Aug.  23,  1901 

(3591);  Vi. 

—  5.     -         -     leaf.  2/i- 

—  6.     —         —     sepal,  *li. 

—  7.     -         -     petal,  Vj. 

—  8.     —         —     cluster  of  fruits,  ^/',. 

Plate    2. 

Fig.  1.     Pedicularis   lanata,    Cham.    &    Schlecht  ,    habit,  specimen   from  the  valley 
on  Sir  Inglis  Peak,  Harbour  Fjord,  July  21,  1900  (2186);   Vi- 

—  2      —         —     capsule,  specimen  from  Fram  Fjord,  Aug.  26,  1899  (1649);  '/i- 

—  3.     —         —     corolla,  ^Z,. 

—  4      Pedicularis  arctica,  R.    Bk.,  habit,  specimen  from  Lastraea  Valley,  July  8, 

1899  (858);  Vi- 

—  5.     —         —     capsule,  specimen  from  the  same  locality;  '/i- 

—  6.     —         —     corolla,  ^/i. 

—  7.     Pedicularis   hirsuta,    L.,    habit,    fruiting    state,  specimen  from  Fram  Fjord, 

Aug.  26,  1899  (1651);  Vi- 

—  8.     —         —     corolla,  ^/j. 


Plate    3. 

Fig.  1.     Pedicxdaris  hirsuta,  L.,  habit,  specimen  from  Fram  Harbour,  July  20,  1899 
(1107);  ',\. 

—  2.     Banunculus    Sabinei,    R.    Br,    habit,    younger    specimen    from    Ptarmigan 

Gorge,  Goose  Fjord,  Aug.  8,  1901  (3334);  Vi- 

—  3.     —         —     habit,  somewhat  older  specimen  from  Gallows  Point,  Goose  Fjord, 

July  31,  1901  (3787);   Vi- 

—  4.     —         —     habit,    fruiting    specimen    from    the    ridge    east    of  3rd    quarters, 

Goose  Fjord,  Aug.  19,  1901  (4230);   V,. 

—  5.     —         —     flower,  ^Z,. 

—  6,     —         —    sepal,  ^Zi- 

—  7.     -         —    petal,  2)1. 

—  8.    —        —    achene,  *Zi- 

Plate   4. 

Fig.  1.     Potentilla    Vahliana,    Lehm.,    habit,    specimen    from   Gallows  Point,  Goose 
Fjord,  July  31,  1901  (3000);  Vs- 
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Fig.  2.    Banunculus  affinis,  R.  Bn.,  liabit;  '/-j- 

—  3.     —         —     basal  leaves,  Vs- 

—  4.     —         —     flower,    all  specimens  from  Seagull  Kock,  Harbour  Fjord,  Aug.  8, 

1900  (2595);   '/j. 

—  5.     —         —     achene,  ^/j. 

Plate    5. 

Fig.  1.     Potentilla  rubricaulis,  Lktim.,  babit,  specimen  from  Seagull  Rotk,  Harbour 

Fjord,  Aug.  8,  1900  (2650);  '/,. 
_     2.     —  —     3-digitate   leaf  from  above  and  from  below,  specimens  from  Fram 

Harbour,  July  20,  1899  (1880);  Vi- 

—  3.     —         —     pinnate  leaf,  specimen  from  the  same  locality;  '/i- 

Plate    6. 

Fig.  1.     Draba   alpina,  L.,  var.  yracilescens,  Simm.,  flowering  state,  specimens  from 
Falcon  CHIT,  Goose  Fjord,  July  20,  1901  (2888);  '/,. 

—  2.     —         —     with  young  fruit,  specimen  from  the  same  collection;   Vi- 

—  3.     —         —     with    npe    fruit,    specimen    from    the    same    place,    Aug.    5,    1902 

(4007);  '/,. 

—  4.     Alsine   Rossii,    R.    Br.,  habit,    specimen    from  the  Barren  Vallies,   Harbour 

Fjord,  July  28,  1900  (2390);  '/,• 

—  5.     —         —     flower,  from  above;  ^/i. 

—  6.     —         —     side  view,  -/,. 

Plate    7. 

Fig.  1.    Saxifraga  *  exaratoides,  Simm.,  habit. 

—  2.     -         —     habit. 

—  3.     —         —     inflorescence,    all    specimens  from  Falcon  Cliff,  Goose  Fjord,  July 

20,  1901  (2870);  '/i- 

—  4.     —         —     flower,  from  above;  ^/j. 

—  5.     - —         —     side  view,  2  sepals  and  2  petals  removed;  '/j. 

—  6.     Salix   ardica,    Pall.,    leaf   of  f.  typica  from  below,  specimen  from  Cocked 

Hat  Island,  July  30,  1899  (4234);  '  ,. 

—  7.     —         —     var.    Brownii,    Anderss.,    leaf  from  above,  specimen  from  Falcon 

Cliif,  Goose  Fjord,  July  20,  1901  (2891);  Vi- 

—  8.     —         —         —     leaf   from  below,    specimen    from    Fram    Harbour,    Aug.    4, 

1899  (1419);   V,. 

—  9.     —         —         —     2    leaves    from    above,    specimens  from  Cocked  Hat  Island, 

July  20,  1899  (1216);  Vi- 

—  10.     —         —         —     leaf   from    above,   specimen  from  Bedford  Pim  Island,  July 

31,  1899  (1310);  '\. 

—  11.     —         —         —     leaf  in  young  state,  from  above,  specimen  from  the  Eskimo 

tentplace  at  Cape  Viele,  July  4,  1899  (885);  Vi- 

—  12.     —         —     var.    (froenlanclica,    Anderss.,    leaf    from    above,    specimen    from 

Fram  Harbour,  June  24,  1899;  */,. 

—  13.     —         —     young  plant,  specimen  from  Lastraea  Valley,  July  8,  1899  (797) ;  Vi- 

Plate    8. 

Fig.  1.     Poa  pratensis,   L.,   f.  prolifera,  habit,  specimen  from  the  gravel  ridge  east 
of  3rd  quarters.  Goose  Fjord,  Aug.  19,  1901  (3480);  Vi- 

—  2.     Poa   evagans,    Simm.,    habit,    specimen    from    the    Western    valley  in  Fram 

Fjord,  Aug.  26,  1899  (4242);  '/i- 

—  3.     —        —     spikelet,  ^/j. 
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Fig.  4.  Poa  evagans,  Simm.,  lower  pale;  ■*/,. 

—  5.  —         —     upper  pale,  */,. 

—  6.  —         —     lower  glume,  */i. 

—  7.  —         —     upper  glume,  */i. 

Plate   9. 

Fig.  1.     Carex   membranopacia,    Bail.,    habit,    specimen   from    swamps    east  of  the 
anchorage  in  Harbour  Fjord,  July  23,  1900  (2329);  '/a- 

—  2.     —         —      scale  from  the  staminate  spikelet,  "/,. 

—  3.     —         —     scale  from  a  pistillate  spikelet,   -/). 

—  4.     —         —     utricle,  '/j. 

—  5.     Poa   glauca,   Vahl,  f.  prolifera,  habit,  specimen  from  Midday  Knoll,  Goose 

Fjord,  Aug.  26,  1901  (3643);   '/j. 

—  6.     —         —     var,    tenuior,    Simm.,  habit,    specimen  from  the  Western  valley  in 

Fram  Fjord,  Aug.  26,  1899  (1628);   Vo- 

—  7.     Aira  caespitosa,  L.  var.  arctica,  (Trin.)  Simm.,  habit,  specimen  from  Yellow 

Hill,  Goose  Fjord,  Aug.  22,  1901  (3577);  '/.. 

Plate    10. 

Fig.  1.     Pleuropogon  Sabinei,  R.  Br.  f.  aquatica,  habit,  specimen  from  a  lakelet  in 
the  Western  valley  in  Fram  Fjord,  Aug.  26,  1899  (1600);  Vj- 

—  2.     —         —     f.  terrestris,    habit,    specimen    from    Fram    Fjord,    Aug.    26,    1899 

(1666);  Vj. 
All  figures  are  from  specimens   collected  in  Ellesmereland,  the  figures  of  habit 
photographed  from  dried    specimens  and  of  natural  size  but  for  the  plates  4,  9,  and 
10,   representing   plants,   that  must  be  reduced  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  plates. 
The  magnified  detail-figures  are  drawn  by  Miss  L.  Bergklint. 
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Ruto.   0.  tr.  Justus  Cederquist,  Slhltn. 

1,  Taraxacum  hyparcticum,     2.   T.  puniilum.     3-7.  Draba  subcapitata. 
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Plate  3. 


fluto  0.  tr.  ]ustus  Cederquist  Sthlm. 

1.  Pedicularis  hirsuta.     2-8.   Ranunculus  Sabinei. 
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Ruto   0.  tr    Justus   Cederquist   Sthlm. 

Potentilla  Valiliana.     2-5.  Ranunculus  affinis. 
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Potcntilla  rubricaulis. 
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P:ate  7. 


fluto  0.  tr.  Justus  Cederquist  Sthim 

1-5.  Saxifraga   *  cxaratoides.     6-13.  Salix  arctica. 


•Rev.  zi  the  Sescnl  Ilcrv/eg.  Ar3t.  Exped.  in  the  Fram  1893-1902.  :i:c  2. 


Kate  8. 


Rulo.   0.  tr,  Justus  Cederquist  Slhlm. 

1.  Poa  pratcnsis  f.  prolifera.     2-7.  P.  evagans. 
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Ruto.   0.  tr.  Justus  Cederquist,  Slhlm. 


1-4.  Carex  membranopacta.     5.  Poa  glauca  f.  prolifcra.     6.  P.  glauca  vnr.  tcnuior. 
7.  Aira  cacspitosa  var.  arctica. 
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P]ate  IC 


1  Ruto.   0.  tr.  ]u5tu5  Cederquist    Sthlm. 

Pleuropogon  Sabinei. 
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